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The fourth president of Wellesley College 
and the thirteenth president of Yale Univer- 
sity were inaugurated last month. The cere- 
monies were similar, presidents of other insti- 
tutions taking prominent part. Indeed, 
would be difficult to name an educational 
institution of note in the United States which 
was not represented at the Yale inaugura- 
tion. In each case, out-of-door processions 
of faculty and guests in academic dress, dis- 
playing college colors, preserved academic 
traditions in a conspicuous manner. The use 
of English in place of Latin pronouncements 
at Yale marked an innovation. 

Recognition of the growing importance 
attaching to the office of college president in 
this country was manifestly a general one. 
The executive character of this office in our 
modern educational institutions is indicated 
to some extent by the choice made at these 
institutions. President Hazard, known by 
her biographical writings and study of local 
history, was long associated with her father, 
the late Rowland Hazard, in plans for the 
community which has grown up about the 
factories of the Hazard family, in Peace 
Dale, Rhode Island, and she was entrusted 
by him with the work of carrying out many 
of these plans. President Hadley’s specialty 
has been. the modern industrial problems of 
transportation. 

In her inaugural address President Hazard 
said : 


‘* It must always be amubent that men and women 
are not a different order of beings. They find their 
fullest and completest development together. The 
order of nature does not change, yet Nature’s lew is 
growth, and with that growth the position of women has 
changed and with that change the cultivation of the 
individual becomes more important. The problem is not 
simply that of bringing children into the world, but 
what kind of children shall be born, what kind of a 
mother shall be educated, or, if the highest development 
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of motherhood is denied her, how shall she take her 
place in the world, a useful and honored member of the 
community, having children of her spirit? For I take 
it the eternal feminine is simply this. It is the power 
of love which has its throne in a good woman’s heart. 
Cail it altruism, if you like; call it the mother see, 
found a philosophy or a system of speculation upon it — 
it is simply this endless capacity of love and devotion 
which Mary of f Bethany showed when she sat at Jesus’s 
feet. * 

‘* The soul is the supreme power always. To enlarge 
its kingdom, to bring warring elements under its con- 
trol—this is the supreme task of education. Intel- 
lectual knowledge is so 
much dead matter until it 
is vitalized by a union with 
the soul’s wisdom. * * * 

‘* Tt is because I believe 
with all my heart in the 
holiness of life that I stand 
here today. I believe that 
women have an increas- 
ingly important part to 
play in that life. With 
enlarged opportunities 
come increased responsi- 
bilities — responsibilities 
as yet unadjusted to un- 
accustomed shoulders. It 
is to cast my mite into the 


experience that I come. 
Wellesley has always stood 
for the high and ideal 
things of life. It is be- 
cause I believe in divine 
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life among men, in the direct and personal connection: 


of each soul with its maker, that I dare to take up the 
great work you are committing to my care.’’ 


From President Hadley’s inaugural address 
we quote the following: 


‘The central problem, which we all have to face, 
and about which all other problems group themselves, 
is this: How shall we make our educational system 
meet the world’s demands for progress on the intel- 
lectual side, without endangering the growth of that 
which has proved most valuable on the moral side? 
And it is the latter part which demands the most imme- 
diate attention from a college president, not necessarily 
because it is more important in itself —for where two 
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things are both absolutely indispensable a comparison 
of relative values is meaningless — but because the in- 
dividual professors can, and under the keen competition 
between universities must, attend in a large measure to 
the excellence of instruction in their several depart- 
ments, while the action of the university as a whole, 
and the intelligent thought of the university administra- 
tion, is requisite to prevent the sacrifice of the moral 
interest of the whole commonwealth. 

‘‘There are four ways in which we may strive to 
deal with this difficulty : 

‘First. By relegating the work of character devel- 
opment more and more to the preparatory schools. 
Our acceptance or non-acceptance of this solution de- 
termines our attitude toward the problem of entrance 
requirements. 

‘Second. By striving to limit the occasion for the 
use of money on the part of the student. The neces- 
sity for such limitation constitutes the problem of col- 
lege expenses. 

“*Third. By endeavoring to create a body of common 
interests and traditions outside of the college course 
which shall make up for the diversity of interests within 
it. The most widely discussed, though possibly not the 
most important, point under this head is furnished by 
the problem of college athletics. 

‘Fourth. By so arranging the work of the different 
departments of study that the variety inherent in the 
elective system shall not be attended with intellectual 
dissipation; providing the chance for economy of effort 
on the part of the instructor and the assurance of sys- 
tematic coéperation on the part of the pupils. This is 
the problem of university organization.”’ 


There are indications that the principle of 
free education will within the next decade 
or so be extended to the highest institutions. 
This year Missouri University has opened 
under entirely new conditions. It has be- 
come a ‘‘ public school.’’ Tuition is free in 
every department, except that for the junior 
and senior years of law, and the last two 
years of medicine, a fee of $50 a year will 
for the present be charged. In post-gradu- 
ate instruction in the normal department, in 
the college of agriculture and mechanical 
arts, in architecture and engineering, tuition 
is to be free throughout the entire course of 
four years. No doubt in a year or two law 
and medicine will also be made absolutely 
free. Naturally, the enrollment this year is 
unprecedented. The experiment is obviously 
of much interest, and it is likely to be fol- 
lowed. The principle is not really new, for 
in Washington and one or two other young 
and distant states college education has been 

«free for some years. The example of the 
Central State of Missouri will, however, 
attract much more attention. Elementary 
education has been made free and—as to 
attendance — compulsory upon the theory that 
ignorance and illiteracy are dangerous to 
popular government, and that the state can- 
not leave so vital and fundamental a matter 

to the discretion or caprice of parents. The 
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movement for free higher education, even 
professional and technical, doubtless proceeds 
upon the theory that in this industrial age, 
when state competes with state for the 
markets of the world, elementary instruction 
is inadequate, efficiency and _ intelligence 
being essential in the factory, on the farm, 
and in commerce. This principle has led to 
the adoption of manual training in the public 
schools, and it is not surprising that it should 
have other and more important consequences. 


= 


The New York Assembly of Mothers, held 
in the capitol at Albany, New York, last 
month, called attention to a movement of 
remarkable import. This was the third an- 
nual meeting of the Assembly and placed New 
York State in the lead among state organiza- 
tions of the kind. Michigan has a state 
organization and 
Iowa is beginning to 
organize prior to the 
National Congress of 
Mothers, which will 
be held there next 
May. During the 
three days of the 
sessions at Albany, 
subjects like these 
were considered: 
“Purity in Literature 
and Art,’’ ‘‘ Schools 
and School Laws,”’’ 
“Summer Play- 
grounds,’’ ‘‘ Punish- 
ments,’’ “Twentieth 
Century Mother- 
hood,’’ ‘‘ Practical Child Study,’’ ‘‘ The 
Relation of Home to Literature,’ ‘‘ The 
Religious Life of Boys.’’? Among the speakers 
were: Dr. Luther Gulick, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts ; Mrs. Alice McL. Birney, president 
of the National Congress of Mothers; Mrs. 
Mary Stone Gregory, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, of New York; Mrs. Sarah M. Harris, 
president of the New York City Mothers’ 
Club; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, and Dr. 
Jenny D. Merrill, of New York City, and Miss 
Mary Louise Butler, of Chicago, organizing 
secretary of the First National Congress of 
Mothers. Governor Roosevelt addressed the 
Assembly ; Charles R. Skinner, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, presented a 
paper, and the mayor of the city delivered an 
address of welcome. 

The object of the Assembly is to promote 
conference among parents and teachers upon 
questions vital to the best interests of home 
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and school; to stimulate active interest in 
all that pertains to the highest and best 
development of children, and to these ends 
to induce the formation of Mothers’, Teach- 
ers’ and Home Makers’ clubs throughout 
the state. Mrs. D. O. Mears, of Albany, 
the president of the New York State Assem- 
bly,is the busy wife of a busy pastor, and an 
ideal mother, who brings to the work the rare 
gifts of consecration, a most attractive per- 
sonality, much tact and great executive 
force. She is the daughter of the late Presi- 
dent Grinnell, of Grinnell, Iowa, and some of 
her earliest recollections are of the mother 
meetings inaugurated by her mother in their 
own home and held for many years in their 
parlor. The suggestion that this Assembly 
arrange to have summer headquarters at 
Chautauqua and share in the Summer School 
for Parents there was received with marked 


enthusiasm. 
es 


In these days of discussion about trusts 
and monopolies, and about the attitude of 
the university professor toward industrial 
problems, it is interesting to note a passage 
from Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics’’ which describes 
the successful entrance of a Greek scholar 
into practical finance. Thales, the Miletian 
philosopher, was derided because his philos- 
ophy seemed to be of so little money value. 
Piqued by this popular ridicule, Thales under- 
took a little experiment on his own account. 
Aristotle describes the transaction in these 
words : 

‘*He perceived by his skill in Astrology that there 
would be great plenty of olives that year, and having 
gotten a supply of money, he bought on a small security 
all the oil presses that were in Miletus and Chios, which 
he hired at a low price, as there was no one to bid 
against him. When the season came for making oil, 
many persons wanted them, and so all at once he let 
them upon terms such as he pleased; and raising a 
large sum of ‘money by that means, he convinced them 
that it was easy for philosophers to be rich if they 
chose it, but that this was not what they aimed at. In 
this manner is Thales said to have shown his wisdom.”’ 


Then follows some advice about municipal 
control which sounds extremely modern: 


‘“ It indeed is as we have said generally lucrative for 
a person to contrive to make a monopoly of anything, 
for which reason some cities, also, adopt this method 
when they want money, for they make a monopoly of 
their commodities. ‘ It is useful, also, for 
politicians definitely to understand these things, for 
many want to raise money and to employ such means in 
public, as well as in private affairs.’ 


= 


The question of State ownership and opera- 
tion has become a political one in Massa- 
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chusetts. The Boston and Albany lease,- 
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referred to in this department last month, 
having encountered great opposition among 
stockholders, who demanded better terms 
than those offered by the would-be lessor, 
the New York Central, the settlement of the 
matter was postponed for two months. 
Meantime the interest of the third and silent 
partner, the State of Massachusetts, had 
been asserted with increasing vigor and 
determination. A perpetual lease would de- 
stroy the reserved right of the State to pur- 
chase the road and convert it into a ‘‘ public 
utility,’’ and it is doubtful whether the next 
legislature, to be elected this fall, will give 
its consent to the transfer. The Democratic 
party, under the leadership of George Fred 
Williams, an aggressive follower of Mr. 
Bryan, adopted at its state convention a 
plank, not only opposing the surrender of 
the present right of the State, but demand- 
ing the immediate purchase of the road and 
the operation of it by the authorities. This 
radical proposal has been approved by some 
leading Republicans and by influential news- 
papers of independent tendencies. Thus the 
Boston Herald, a leading paper of Massa- 
chusetts, has admitted that ‘‘ there is no 
railroad property in the United States with 
which the problem of public ownership could 
be better worked out,’’ and that ‘‘ consider- 
ing the density of its tributary population, 
its highly advantageous position, its local as 
well as its long haul traffic, its admirable 
physical condition, and, still more the extraor- 
dinarily easy terms on which, under the 











Admiral Dewey says Otis is trying to do too many 
things at once.—The Minneapolis Tribune. 
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charter granted to it by theState, the State 
can at any time acquire it, there is clearly 
no proposition in the way of public ownership 
ef a railroad that could be advanced which 
offers so many inducements.’’ If the ex- 
periment of state railroads is to be tried at 
all in our day in this country, it is felt even 
by many of those who are in principle op- 
posed to state railways that the conditions 
now presented in the Bay State are excep- 
tionally inviting and favorable. To avoid the 
possibility thus unexpectedly opened up, it 
is believed that the New York Central will 
agree to accept a 99-year lease instead of 
a perpetual one and that it will guarantee 
the stockholders a higher dividend than 8 per 
cent. A 99-year lease, it is assumed, will 
be ratified by the legislature, which is certain 
to be Republican by a large majority. 


=" 


The taxation of public franchises has be- 
come an established policy. Quasi-public 
corporations are no longer able to obtain 
franchises without paying a certain amount 
into the public treasury as compensation. 
Generally, a percentage of the gross receipts 
is exacted by the authorities and made a 
condition of the grant, but in New York, 
owing to the strenuous efforts of Governor 
Roosevelt, a new mode of taxation was 
adopted at the last session of the legisla- 
ture,—that of taxing all special franchises 
(by ‘‘ special’’ is meant such franchise as 
confers a monopoly, an exclusive privilege 
over certain streets or public property) at 
the same rate as real estate. Franchises 
have a market value and are invariably an- 
nexed to real property; hence it was not 
deemed unjust to put them in the real estate 
category. But the difficult thing is to deter- 
mine the value of a special franchise. The 
New York tax commission has been wrest- 
ling with this question for months, and no 
result has yet been reached. Some legisla- 
tors advocate this simple rule, followed in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere: The market 
value of the entire capital stock of a cor- 
poration owning a franchise would be taken 
first. Then the bonded debt of the corpora- 
tion would be added. From the sum thus 
obtained the market value of the corpora- 
tion’s real and personal property would be 
deducted, and the difference would be treated 
as the taxable value of the franchise. But 
to this vehement objections are raised. It 
is argued that the market value of the stocks 
depends on many factors not related to the 
franchise, and that bonded indebtedness may 
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represent hopes and future prospects rather 
than actual value. It is claimed that in 
many cases the rule recommended would con- 
fiscate all the net earnings of the corpora- 
tion. Finally, it is urged that the market 
value of a franchise is in part determined by 
the ability of the management using it and 
that this ability ought not to be taxed. The 
decision of the New York tax commission 
will be very conservative, no doubt. The 
plan of taxing franchises as real estate has 
been favorably considered in other states 
since New York set the example, and the 
valuation of franchises is a matter which 
concerns all those who have accented the 
principle of franchise taxation. 


= 


A law that has been widely commended 
recently went into effect in Illinois. It has 
established a special ‘‘ juvenile court ’’ for the 
trial of delinquents under the age of sixteen 
years. The great defect in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law in the United States 
has been the failure to separate young and 
impressionable offenders from hardened ones, 
to prevent contact between them and the 
demoralizing influence of the latter upon the 
former. Penologists have frequently com- 
plained of this evil, and the new Illinois act, 
if properly administered, promises to elimi- 
nate it in one great state. Juvenile offend- 
ers are to be sent to a special place of de- 
tention, and not held at police stations. 
They are to be brought into court only upon 
summons being served upon their parents or 
guardians. When in court, the judge is to 
deal with them under a special semi-paternal 
code. They may be placed in charge of any 
benevolent person willing to assume respon- 
sibility for their future career, of any insti- 
tution established by private philanthropy 
for their reclamation, or of the state reform- 
atory. Under no circumstances are they 
to be sent to jail or brought into relations 
with adult criminals. This plan appears to 
be the best yet devised, though its success 
will depend largely upon the mental and 
moral qualifications of the judges who may 
be called upon to preside over the juvenile 


court. 
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A question of literary and ethical interest 
with which congress will be asked to deal — 
perhaps at the next session, in December — 
is the amendment of our copyright law. A 
petition is being circulated among publishers 
and writers, praying congress to make copy- 
right perpetual. This is assumed to be the 














logical, the progressive position for a nation 
which recognizes property in ideas. Limited 
copyright, it is asserted, is a compromise 
which cannot successfully be defended. 
Why should a book, a play, a lecture, or any 
literary production be treated as common 
property after a certain period, when land, 
houses and all forms of material property are 
protected perpetually? Are books less valu- 
able, less worthy of the fostering care of 
society, than stocks, bonds, houses and other 
forms of property? Either there is a right 
to property in ideas, or there is not, the 
argument runs. If there is, there ought to 
be no discrimination against this species of 
property. If not, how can even temporary 
protection be justified? At present, it should 
be stated, the law provides for copyright for 
twenty-eight years, with the right of renewal 
or extension, at the pleasure of the author, for 
fourteen years additional. This law was 
passed in 1891, and was virtually a copy of 
the English legislation upon the subject. In 
view of recent advances in the direction of pro- 
hibiting literary ‘‘ piracy,’’ has not the time 
come for the final and radical step toward 
justice to authors — perpetual copyright? 


= 


But there are several objections to this 
reform. In the first place, it cannot be 
achieved without a constitutional amend- 
ment, for the Constitution, in enumerating 
the powers of congress, confers only the 
power of granting limited patent and copy- 

















PORTRAIT OF OOM PAUL. 


(Drawn from telegraphic descriptions.) 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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’ of history which every one is entitled to pub- 
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rights to inventors and authors. In the 
second place, if perpetual copyright is to be 
conceded, upon what ground, morally speak- 
ing, will perpetual patents be refused? Per- 
petual patents, in our age of invention and 
machinery and technical progress, would 
mean industrial slavery of the many to the 
few inventors and discoverers and their 
descendants. In the third place, the present 
extraordinary cheapness of books and peri- 
odicals has brought the best literature and 
thought within the reach of the poorest 
classes, while perpetual copyright would 
raise the price of all good books and once 
more make them the luxury of the few. Are 
not the interests of society to be placed above 
those of the small number of authors? These 
are the leading considerations urged by those 
who oppose the movement for perpetual 
copyright. The subject is certain to be 
debated with animation and warmth, 


=" 


Ought there to be a copyright on news, on 
despatches, articles and letters giving facts 
and events known to every observer on the 
spot, but conveyed to distant places by one 
or a few men specially employed by enter- 
prising editors? In the present state of the 
law only the literary form, the phraseology, 
of news dispatches can be protected by copy- 
right. The substance is reproducible without 
offence to the law. One newspaper, at great 
expense and as the result of much labor and 
energy, obtains striking intelligence from a 
remote quarter of the globe. It copyrights 
the dispatch, or the whole edition in which it 
appears. Its rivals, by changing the literary 
form, are able to print the same news in 
their next or in an extra edition without a 
cent of extra expenditure. This practice is 
so common that an agitation is now on foot 
in Great Britain (with echoes in this country) 
for an amendment of the copyright law ex- 
tending protection to the substance of news 
dispatches. Distinguished journalists favor 
this reform and Parliament will probably be 
induced to adopt it. In the United States 
some doubt has been expressed as to whether, 
under the language of the Constitution, which 
only authorizes copyright on “‘ writings,’’ 
anything but literary form can be accorded 
protection. Theoretically, it is not easy to 
defend the proposition that facts and actual 
events may rightfully be copyrighted. That 
war has broken out, or that an earthquake 
has occurred, or that a certain verdict has 
been rendered, would seem to be a mere fact 
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lish without reference to priority of knowl- 
edge. Abstract justice will not, however, 
deter lawmakers from meeting the wishes of 
enterprising publishers. 


The invasion of privacy by the sensational 
and ‘‘ yellow”’ portion of the press has 
become a flagrant and grave evil, and the 
question is often asked whether legislation 
ought not to punish the improper inter- 
ference with men’s right to privacy. For 
example, should a society be allowed to erect 
a statue of some philanthropist who shrinks 
from publicity in a public place? Should one 
man have the right to use the picture of 
another as a label or trade-mark? The sub- 
ject is manifestly modern, and decisions are 
not uniform. But in a recent Michigan case 
the supreme court of that state held that 
the law does not protect privacy and does 
not punish mere injury to feelings. The 
most disreputable man is at liberty to take 
the name of the most exemplary citizen and 
use it to advertise a brand of goods. This, 
the court admitted, was a gross impertinence 
and outrage, but not of the kind that the 
law takes cognizance of and forbids under 
penalty. The invasion of privacy and injury 
to feelings cannot be brought within the laws 
against libel and slander, because these laws 
are designed for the protection of men’s 
reputations alone, and there is no necessary 
relation between injury to reputation and 
injury to feelings. The court took occasion 
to remark that the legislature had the au- 
thority to provide a remedy by new legisla- 
tion, but it is questionable whether such 
legislation would do much good. Public 
opinion, however, ought to frown upon every 
improper violation of privacy and to condemn 
the pandering to vulgar curiosity and idle 


inquisitiveness. 
ee 

Those who have in charge the census of 
the United States are very skillful in making 
maps to show the distribution of population, 
the distribution of the sexes, the groupings 
of the various denominations, and the like. 
Professor Hempl, of the University of Michi- 
gan, is preparing a speech map of the United 
States in which he attempts to localize cer- 
tain words, phrases, modes of pronuncia- 
tion. All this raises the question as to 
whether a food map is not also a possibility. 
We hear much of the New England “‘ pie 
belt,’? but this seems never to have been 
very accurately set down upon the map. Itis 
a curious study to trace the origin of certain 


favorite dishes in different parts of the coun- 
try. The mysterious compounds of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania are well known, but 
perhaps the most conspicuous local food is 
the corn bread and bacon of the southern 
states. When it is remembered that the 
western parts of Virginia and the regions of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama were first penetrated by frontiersmen 
who found it easier to transport and to care 
for hogs than to lead cattle through the 
wilderness, and who soon discovered that 
Indian corn would give the best crop in the 
small clearings, we can quite understand how 
** hog and hominy ’”’ took a strong hold upon 
all the regions where these conditions pre- 
vailed. 





The Rockefeller monolith, just erected in 
Cleveland, is remarkable as being probably 
the largest stone ever quarried and set up 


in America. The entire monument is 67 feet 
6 inches high and weighs 212 tons. The 
shaft is an obelisk with Egyptian carving 52 
feet 10 inches high, weighing 90 tons. The 
stone was quarried near Barrie, Vermont, and 
was carried to Cleveland on two flat cars, 
resting on a pivot on each car. It was un- 
loaded at the foot of Mayfield Hill and had to 
be transported up its half mile of slope be- 
fore it was near its final resting-place. 

The accomplishment of this would present 
many difficulties to the layman, but the 
‘* rigger ’’ has found it a task quite within his 
grasp, although neither of the two great mod- 
ern powers, steam or electricity, were used. 




















Leverage, the primitive but ever useful 
agency, performed the work successfully. 
A device consisting of a set of gears or cog- 
wheels and called a ‘‘ crab,’’ so distributed 
this immense weight that by turning the 
handle attached to the smallest gear a single 
man could easily lift thirty tons. The crab 
in turn was connected with a drum, around 
which wound the cable attached to the stone. 
On reaching the summit of the hill a huge 
derrick was erected, and by the use of a 
** five-fall pulley,’? which again distributed 
the strain, the ninety-one tons of granite 
was held in mid-air and then let down into 
the “die,” a hollowed 
square in the block 
of stone. which rests 
on the base proper. 
There have been many 
guesses as to the cost 
of the monolith, rang- 
ing from $20,000 to 
$700,000. The price 
of a man’s family 
tombstone is surely 
a personal matter. 
However, it may be 
stated that the mere 
matter of expense in- 
volved is not great. 
Interest arises wholly 
from the size and 
severe beauty of the 


shaft. 
we 


An accurate report 
of the famous corre- 
spondence between 
the Rev. John Watson 
(Ian* MacLaren) and 
Professor George 
Adam Smith has never 
been, so far as we 
know, given to the 
The ordinary version omits a most 
It will be remembered 








public. 
interesting sentence. 
that when the ‘‘Bonnie Briar Bush’’ appeared, 
Professor Smith recognized the touch of 
his friend Watson, and sent him the following 
post-card: ‘‘ To the Rev. John Watson, Liver- 


pool: Well done, Ian MacLaren. Smith.’’ 
The reply came promptly: ‘‘ George Adam 
Smith, Glasgow. Well done, Higher Critic, 
but remember that it is not well to give the 
results of the Higher Criticism to the people. 
Watson.’’ It was this second clause which 
has never been included in the popular reports 
of the correspondence. , 
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Three meetings of far-reaching importance 
have been held this fall by Congregational- 
ists. One was the International Council, 
members of this religious body coming to 
Boston from all over the world. Tremont 
Temple was crowded daily for ten days. The 
key-note of the great meetings was the ex- 
altation of the Christ, with little heard about 
denominational polity or achievement. There 
was a good deal said about the Puritan in 
history; little about him and his plans for 
the future. Leaders in the denomination on 
both sides the Atlantic were present. A 
second important meeting was that of the 
American Board, and a third the American 
Missionary Association. The Board has a 
discouraging debt of nearly $100,000, and 
no effort was made at the meeting to clear 
it off. The other body, which has new work 
in Porto Rico and a growing work in the 
South, brought to its meeting a sextet of 
singers from Fisk University, who sang 
plantation melodies and selections from Han- 
del and Gounod with equal merit; the aim 
being the educational one to demonstrate 
that the brain of the negro is capable of this 


range. 
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The two religious bodies that are growing 
most rapidly in numbers, Roman Catholic 
not excepted, are Lutheran and Disciples of 
Christ. The General Council of the former, 
just held, endorsed the Luther League, voted 
to start in January an official German organ 
to be published in Philadelphia, and was ap- 
prised that at its next meeting the Icelandic 
Synod would ask io be received into union 
with it. The latter held their jubilee con- 
vention in Cincinnati, the city in which the 
denomination had its birth, and celebrated 
its first half century of organized missions. 
To mark the occasion, contributions were 
recorded of $150,000 for Foreign, $100,000 
for Home, and $90,000 for Woman’s mis- 
sions; figures far in excess of any previous 
year’s record. The denomination is said to 
have added 100,000 to its membership last 


year. 
er 


The Church of the Reformation, under its 
various names, held its seventh world Coun- 
cil in Washington in October. There were 
present some of the leaders in the Anglo- 
Saxon race; that race which is now leading 
all others. The program was not of the 
popular kind of the meeting of Congrega- 
tionalists in Boston, but the Council, from 
a social point of view, was a great success. 
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The tendency shown was rather toward the 
emphasis of Presbyterianism. There has 
been held this autumn one Episcopal meet- 
ing which, although diocesan only, attracted 
national notice. It was the New York local 
annual convention. A contest made by the 
High Church party against Bishop Potter, 
because the latter had ordained to the Epis- 
copal priesthood Professor Briggs of Presby- 
terian fame, failed by an adverse majority 
of three to one. Bishop Potter is now 
absent in Honolulu and the Philippines, 
accompanied by Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, cor- 
responding secretary 
of a General Con- 
vention Committee, 
charged with the duty 
of studying religious 
and social conditions 
in new territories and 
reporting the same to 
the Episcopal House 
of Bishops upon their 
return. 


se 


The annual meeting 
of Roman Catholic 
archbishops becomes 
each year of increased 
popular importance. The one just held en- 
dorsed the return of Archbishop Keane from 
Rome for the purpose of trying to increase 
the Catholic University endowment. The 
Archbishop, who was formerly rector of the 
University, is to spend two years upon the 
task, and undertake to raise $2,000,000, all 
of it in America, of course. Although they 
did not discuss it at their meeting, it is 
known that the archbishops are taking steps to 
see how they can solve the problem of popu- 
lar education in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines; educate the people in schools 
controlled by the church, and prevent, if pos- 
sible, the secularization of the schools. The 
archbishops at their meeting voted to con- 
tinue their Indian schools for another year 
at least, even though government patronage 
should be withdrawn. 


= 


In the religious world of America, taking 
it mits largest sense, there are at the mo- 
ment two significant and interesting move- 
ments. One is the general evangelical 
activity. In many large cities meetings in 
great numbers are planned. Presbyterians 
and Methodists are leading, with Baptists a 
hearty second. All of them profess to think 














JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
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that the approaching winter will see, West 
and East alike, the greatest religious awak- 
ening of recent years, and they are doing 
their utmost to bring such awakening about. 
The other movement is on the part of Con- 
gregationalists, who are crying unity in 
benevolent work. They are doing more than 
cry. They are acting, and are preparing 
Congregational public opinion for more radi- 
cal changes. There will, the leaders say, 
be no sacrifice of Congregational liberty, but 
there will and must be advance in economy 
and efficiency of ad- 
ministration ; unity of 
mind and money as 
there has not been 
heretofore. 


ban: al 


It is interesting to 
compare the portraits 
of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the Secretary 
for the Colonies of 
Great Britain, and 
President Paul Kri- 
ger, of the Transvaal 
Republic, as types of 
two races in conflict. 
The British cartoon- 
ist’s treatment of 
these two figures will be the better appre- 
ciated by reason of this comparison. Ameri- 
can journals discover comparatively little 
humor in the war in South Africa. The 
Philadelphia Ledger remarks that ‘‘ A Cecil 
Rhodes relief expedition is already on the 
way,’’ and the Chicago Record declares that 
** Queen Victoria and Oom Paul are both old 
enough to know better.’”? A poem by Ed- 
ward J. Wheeler has been widely quoted, the 
closing stanzas of which read: 





PAUL KRUGER. 


‘* Now breaks the tempest! now the lightnings leap! 
And Boer and Briton join in final strife, 
And we, afar, bewildered sit, and keep 
Hushing the thoughts that cut us like a knife. 
Are we not Britons, too, in speech and blood? 
Can we curse them and bless the alien brood? 


‘* Britons, but not such Britons we; for lo! 
These men who goad the patient Boer today 
Are heirs of those who struck th’ insensate blow 
At Lexington and Concord. Tories they, 
Whose hands have smitten Freedom’s form, alas! 
In all her strifes with privilege and class. 


‘* Not these our kindred! no, we spurn the claim. 
But rather those whose voices have been bold, 
For love of England, to avert this shame 
And break the spell hypnotic cast by gold. 
Oh! for one hour of Gladstone’s voice to plead 
The cause of God against the claims of Greed.’’ 











A Paris correspondent writes that no less 
than three, and he knows not how many 
more, dramatists are engaged in writing plays 
based on the tragic trial, imprisonment, re- 
trial and final pardon of Captain Alfred Drey- 
fus. Among the playwrights thus at work 
is the veteran Victorien Sardou, who has 
always been partial to political themes. 
More than sixty dramas stand to his credit, 
though some of them, including his first 
comedy, La Taverne des Etudiants, produced 
in 1854, have been failures on the stage. 
But his long roster of successes,— among 
which may be mentioned Les Pattes de Mouche, 
rendered into English as A Scrap of Paper, 
Nos Intimes, Daniel Rochet, Odette, Fedora, 
Theodora, La Tosca, Cleopatra, Thermidor, 
Gismondé, Madame Sans-Géne and his latest 
wonderful play of Robespierre, in which Henry 
Irving is now starring in this country — have 
made him rich and famous. 


=" 


The recent exclusion of Rudyard Kipling’s 
works from certain libraries, because of 
their alleged deleterious influence on the 
minds of the young, reminds us of other 
authors who have suffered public condemna- 
tion for their writings. As in questions of 
law, doubtless the motive of the author 
should be carefully weighed. Certainly 
there is a vast difference between the pur- 
veyor of vicious literature and the indiscreet 
but sincere writer. 

For penning Madame Bovary, Gustave Flau- 
bert was brought before the ‘‘ Tribune Cor- 
rectionnelle de Paris’’ in 1857. It was 
claimed by l’ Avocat Impérial that Christian 
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morality condemns realistic literature — not 
because it paints the passions, like hate, ven- 
geance, and love, but because it paints them 
without restraint, without limit. Art with- 
out law or principle is not art. It is like a 
beautiful woman who indelicately exposes 
her person. To impose upon art the single 
rule of public decency is not to reduce it to 
an extreme dependence, but to honor it. M. 
Lenard, in defence, said that the book was in 
the interest of morals and religion, as it pic- 
tured the dreadful end of the woman who com- 
mitted suicide. He insisted that the book was 
realistic, because it was devoted to the reality 
of things, but that it also belonged to the 
psychological school, in the sense that it was 
not the gross materiality of things which it 
advanced, but the human sentiment — what 
the soul perceives through the senses. The 
proceedings against the author fell to the 
ground. The pleadings and arguments were 
published and bristle with French casuistry. 


= 


In a recent lecture the Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, President of Oberlin College, gave 
an amusing illustration of how the East 
Indian students try to master English idioms. 
One young fellow was asked by the teacher 
how far it was from Bombay to another 
large city. ‘‘ Fourteen hundred miles,’’ an- 
swered the student, and then he added 
solemnly, ‘‘ as the cock crows.’’ 


= 


Mrs. Annie Adams Fields belongs to that 
elder group of authors whose names are asso- 
ciated with the literary reputation of New 
England. Her story of ‘‘ The 














Inner Life of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’’ in this issue of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, is writ- 
ten with an authority of per- 
sonal knowledge which makes 
it of exceptional value. Of 
her principal books may be 
mentioned: the biography of 
her distinguished husband, 
James T. Fields, ‘‘ Authors 
and Friends,’’ ‘‘ Life of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe,’’ ‘‘ How 
to Help the Poor,’’ ‘‘ Whit- 
tier, Notes of His Life and 
Friendships, ’’ ‘‘ The Singing 
Shepherd and Other Poems.”’ 

Apropos the sketch by Mrs. 
Fields, we quote the closing 








Political Natural History.—The Colonial Secretary Bird and the 
Boer-Constrictor.—London Sketch. 


paragraphs of Donald G. 
Mitchell’s (Ik Marvel) esti- 
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mate of Whittier, appearing in the second 
volume of ‘‘ American Lands and Letters,’’ 
just published by Scribners: 


‘*But we must leave this New England master of 
the deep-set eyes; and in leaving I make a threefold 
summing up of the big virtues that belonged to this 
man and to his work: First—his humanities; always 
ready to lift that clear, honest voice of his to the 
chorus where there was chanting in furtherance of 
humane enterprise, or in honor of humane workers — 
whether living or dead—and always generous to the 
full limit of his means; always ready with a sharp note 
of distrust against organized schemes for the aggran- 
dizement of wealth — against wealth itself even, except 
it came only to flow out again in beneficent streams of 
well-doing, and kindly helpfulness. Again, there be- 
longed to this singer, broad and earnest religious 
thought; clear, simple, and sufficient, with no crevices 
where the acrid juices of sectarianism could put in their 
work. The great vital truths are set firmly in his jew- 
eled verse, while the lesser ones, about which doctors 
and presbyters everlastingly wrangle, drift down the 
wind—even as chaff scuds away where grain is win- 


nowed.”’ 
ee 


Madame Marion, the author of the current 
articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on Paris (A 
Reading Journey through France), is a Paris- 
ian by birth and education. She teaches 
French at the Chautauqua Summer School of 
Languages associated with her husband, 
Prof. Henri Marion, who is a member of the 
faculty at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Madame Marion has gone to Paris 
to secure the latest data on the Paris Expo- 
sition, together with views taken on the 
spot illustrating the life in the French Capi- 
tal of today. When completed, these articles 
will form an interesting, timely and valuable 
guide to France, Paris and the Exposition. 


=" 


Among writers on social reforms the name 
of Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is familiar. 
Dr. Gladden has been the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
since 1882. A number of the titles of his 
productions are suggestive: ‘‘ Applied Chris- 
tianity,’’ ‘‘ Tools and the Man,’’ ‘‘ The 
Church and the Kingdom,’’ ‘‘ Social Facts 
and Forces,’’ ‘‘ The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church.”’ 





Prof. Richard T. Ely has finished a new 
book on Monopolies and Trusts, now in the 
press of Harper & Bros. ; 


The cover of THE CHAUTAUQUAN this 
month presents the United States National 
Pavilion at the Paris Exposition designed by 
C. A. Coolidge, of Boston, and Morin Gous- 
tiaux, of Paris. It reminds one of the archi- 
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tectural feeling prevalent at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. It will be located on Quay 
D’Orsay on the left bank of the Seine among 
the buildings of the Great Powers — one of 
the best sites at the Exposition. The build- 
ing is 85x90 feet and 160 feet high from 
the lower level. The plan is square, with a 
large central dome and rotunda, which will 
be used as a general meeting-place of Ameri- 
cans. Reception rooms will be on the main 
floor, the offices of the United States Com- 
mission on the third floor, and the second 
and fourth stories will be given to the differ- 
ent states for registration and social purposes. 

The main entrance is under a large portico 
which spans the esplanade, and under this 
every visitor who walks to the other National 
buildings will be obliged to pass. In the 
center arch of this portico, facing the River 
Seine, will be French’s Statue of Washing- 
ton, while a bust of President McKinley will 
occupy a niche over the door. In the front 
of the building on the river bank will be a 
boat landing, which will be highly ornamented 
as a classic barge. All the boats of the 
American line which connect with the Ameri- 
can trolley system at Vincennes will make a 
landing at this pier. 

The interior decorations have been the sub- 
ject of particular consideration by the com- 
missioner-general, and an art commission has 
been appointed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen : 

George B. Post, of New York, Consulting Architect, 
U. S. Commission; Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, 
American Architect, U. S. Commission; John B. Cauld- 
well, of New York, Director of Fine Arts, U. 8. Com- 
mission; C. F. McKim, New York, Member of Municipal 
Art, Commission, of New York; John LaFarge, of New 
York, President National Society of Mural Painters, 
President Society of American Artists; Daniel C. 
French, of New York, Member Council National Sculp- 
ture Society; Howard Russell Butler, of New York, 
President American Fine Art Society; Charles L. 
Hutchinson, of Chicago, Illinois, President Art Insti- 
tute; Henry Van Brunt, of Kansas City, Missouri, Presi- 
dent American Institute of Architects; Halsey C. Ives, 
of St. Louis, Director St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts; 
William L. Elkins, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; R. 
S. Peabody, of Boston, Massachusetts, President Boston 
Chapter American Institute of Architects; Henry Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

This commission will have entire charge of 
the mural decorations and artistic treatment 
of the interior of the building. It is the in- 
tention of the Art Commission to employ the 
best American mural painters upon this work 
and make it the finest example of decorative 
art which the United States has thus far pro- 
duced in any exposition. The commissioner- 
general has appropriated $10,000 as a nucleus 
of a fund for this purpose. 
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[Note.— In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 
is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘ bibliography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest.] 


II.—ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES, PRODUCTIONS. — 
‘* Impressions of South Africa’’(Century Co., 
N. Y., 1898; $3.50) by James Bryce. A 
judicious and very satisfactory account of 
the natural features, resources, productions, 
history and political condition of South Afri- 
can states. Contains all the information 
necessary for a fair comprehension of the 
Transvaal question. 

‘* South African Mines’’ (E. Wilson, Lon- 
don, 1897; 3 vols. ; 63s.) by C. S. Goldmann. 
A standard work. 

‘* Historical Geography of the British Col- 
onies’’ (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1897; 4 
vols. Maps. 32s. Vol. 4: South and East 
Africa, 9s. 6d.) by C. P. Lucas. A standard 
work. In general more detailed as to history 
and geography than Bryce. 

‘‘Statesman’s Year-Book’’ (Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1899; $2.50) by J. Scott 
Keltie and I. P. A. Renwick. American 
edition edited by Carroll D. Wright. Gives 
in short space the area, population, resources, 
productions, constitution, government and 
political and social condition of the Transvaal ; 
also a select list of authorities. 

‘* South Africa ’’: a study in colonial gov- 
ernment and administration (Methuen & Co., 
London, 1897. Map. 5s.) by W. B. Wors- 
fald. Covers somewhat the same ground as 
Bryce. An appendix contains the London 
convention of 1884 entire. Has a chapter 
on South African literature. 

‘Mining the Gold Ores of the Witwaters- 
rand (Engineering Magazine, April-June, 
1898) by Webb and Yeatman. Illustrated 
articles which give an excellent idea of mod- 
ern methods of mining in the world’s greatest 
gold producing district. 

History.—‘‘ The Partition of Africa’’ (Ed- 
ward Stanford, London, 1895. Maps. Ed. 
2) by J. Scott Keltie. A standard work 
dealing especially with the division of terri- 
tory in Africa, the rivalries attendant 
thereon, and the states resulting. Shows 
the Transvaal question in its proper setting. 


Too much pervaded by the spirit of ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ’’ to be strictly judicial. 

‘* Story of South Africa’’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1894; $1.50) by G. M. 
Thiel. (Story of the Nations.) Contains a 
condensed account of the history of the 
Transvaal. 

‘History of South Africa’? (London, 
1887-95; 5 vols.). The standard history of 
South Africa. A repository of facts. Parts 
of the work are revisions of earlier works. 
Vol. 4 deals especially with the Boers and the 
Transvaal. 

‘* Recent Events in the Transvaal ’’ (Fo- 

rum, Sept., 1899) by Thomas R. Dodd. A 
first-class summary of the historical experi- 
ences which have molded the Boer character. 
Judicial, inclining to favor the position of 
the Uitlanders. (See also Bryce, Lucas and 
Worsfald above.) 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE.— ‘‘ White Man’s 
Africa’’ (Harper, New York, 1898; $2.50) 
by Poultney Bigelow. An entertaining and 
on the whole judicious account of social life 
and customs, politics, men and events in 
South Africa. Contains a brilliant sketch 
of Kriiger, his prowess as an athlete, hunter 
and warrior and his shrewdness as a states- 
man. 

‘*The Transvaal and the Boers’? (Chap- 
man & Hail, London, 1896; 6s.) by W. E. 
G. Fisher. Treats of the Boer habits and 
customs, the relations of the Boers with the 
English and the efforts of the Reformers 
down to time of Jameson’s raid. (See also 
Bryce above.) 
JAMESON’S RAID.—Dr. Jameson’s raiders vs. 
the Johannesburg reformers (R. H. Russell, 
New York, 1897; 50c.) by Richard Harding 
Davis. Aims especially to clear the Reform- 
ers of the charge of deserting Jameson, but 
incidentally gives a first-class account of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, the raid and 
the connection of Hammond, Rhodes and 
Chamberlain therewith. 

** Story of an African Crisis ’’ (Archibald, 
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Constable & Co., London, 1897; 3s. 6d.) by 
Edmund Garrett and E. J. Edwards. A racy 
account of the Jameson raid by two newspa- 
per men, with spicy comments upon the part 
played by Rhodes and Chamberlain. Has an 
appendix on Cecil Rhodes and his policy. 

** A Woman’s Part in a Revolution ’’ (Long- 

mans, Green & Co., New York, 1897; $1.00) 
by Mrs. John Hays Hammond. An account 
by the wife of one of the Reformers of their 
efforts, the raid, the trial, etc. Mostly in 
the form of a diary and written in a simple 
and attractive style. (See also Bryce and 
Bigelow above.) 
THE PoINTs AT IssuE.—‘‘ Oom Paul’s People 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1899; $1.50) 
by H. C. Hillegas. Authorisawarm admirer 
of Kriiger and the Boers. Attributes most 
of the trouble to stock jobbers and politi- 
cians. 

‘* Transvaal Crisis’’ (Editorial. Review of 
Reviews, Oct., 1899) by Albert Shaw. A 
judicious account of the points at issue. 
Defends the position of the Boers as just but 
untenable because unprogressive. 

‘* Paul Kriiger ’’: an apology and a defense 
(Fortnightly Review, Jan., 1898) by F. R. 
Statham. Praises the humane spirit and 
self-control of Kriiger and his statesmanship ; 
a strong defense of the Boer position. 
‘*Vindication of the Boers’’ (North Ameri- 
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can Review, Sept., 1899) by a diplomat. 
Argues for the Boer side of the case and 
concludes with forebodings as to their 
destruction. 

‘*Coming Crisis in the Transvaal’? (Na- 
tional Review, May, 1899) by Arnold White. 
The grievances of- the Uitlanders no longer 
bearable. Intervention necessary. Sir Al- 
fred Milner the right man for the place. 
(See also Bryce, Dodd and Bigelow above.) 
KRUGER, RHODES AND MILNER.—‘‘ Cecil 
Rhodes, Pirate’’ (The Nation, March 18, 
1897). The astounding audacity and men- 
dacity of Rhodes. 

**Conservatism of President Kriiger”’ 
(Contemporary Review, July, 1899) by Paul 
Herbert. Finds parallels to his conservatism 
among English statesmen, criticises Milner 
as exaggerating the troubles of the Uitlan- 
ders. 

‘*Sir Alfred Milner’’ (Saturday Review, 
Feb., 1897). On the whole a favorable char- 
acterization of Milner. 

**Cecil Rhodes of Africa’’: a character 
sketch (Review of Reviews, Mar., 1896) by 
W. T. Stead. Portrays Rhodes from many 
points of view.- Finds him a strong and 
wonderful character but fears that his ethical 
development has not kept pace with his 
political ideas. (See also Bigelow, Hillegas 
and Statham above.) 











WORD-COINAGE BY LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS.* 


BY LEON MEAD. 


To trace the lineage of many words seems 
impossible. They are of the parvenu class, 
without ancestry, though they may have as 
near relatives in the dictionary as first 
cousins. If words could write their auto- 
biographies what a world of secrets they 
might reveal. One day about a year ago 
while writing an article on the tired and 
overworked adjective, the question asked 
itself, ‘‘ How many of the leading American 
authors have invented one or more words? ’’ 
The query haunted me with such persistence 
that I finally determined to ascertain from 
the authors themselves how far they had 
ventured in the matter of word-coinage. 
Several hundred letters were sent out, which 
were answered in due course, and thus was 
secured a varied assortment of opinions on 
the subject. Below are given extracts from 
letters of various authors of more or less 
representative rank and merit, who have and 
who have not coined words. Their reasons 
in either case are extremely interesting as 
being individual views. ‘To present an array 
of arguments seriatim against the coining of 
words would soon become monotonous, and 
therefore I have interspersed both sides of 
the question. Many American writers who 
honored me with responses are not mentioned 
in this article, because allusion to them and 
excerpts from their letters have been made 
in another paper on this subject. But peo- 
ple are represented here whose authority can- 
not be questioned, and the preponderance of 
opinion is against the promiscuous coining 
of words. The convictions they have ex- 
pressed in this matter should have weight 
with all tyros in literature and serve to warn 
those who have passed through their novi- 
tiate against the practice. 

Among numerous others who disclaim all 
knowledge of having invented any new words 
are Anna Katherine Green (Mrs. Charles 
Rohlfs), the writer of detective and crime 
stories, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Miss 
Viola Roseboro, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston and Mr. William 
H. Rideing. Mr. Rideing says, ‘‘I believe 
I can acquit myself of transgressions of 
this kind, having found a normal vocabulary 


* Copyrighted by Leon Mead. 


sufficient for my needs, but the subject is an 
interesting one.’’ The negro poet, Mr. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, modestly assures me 
that he would not dare to take any liberties 
with the English language. In dialect — well, 
they all say that is a different thing — and 
so it is, in many a volume. 

DoNALD G. MITCHELL (Ik Marvel): ‘‘I 
cannot just now recall any of my offenses 
in the line of new coinage of words, but do 
not doubt I have committed such—and 
would do so again, if only — without sacrifice - 
of meaning —a short word were to supplant 
a long one, or a single word stand for a 
double one. Yet I have a large horror of 
these new coinages which spring from 
scholastic bounce or pedagogical conceit.’’ 

F. MARION CRAWFORD: ‘‘I have always 
tried to avoid coining new words in my writ- 
ings, while seeking old ones in all good 
authors, in the hope of finding useful expres- 
sions having good authority. If any one will 
point out to me my word-coinages, I shall be 
glad to help you—and myself —with any 
explanation or excuse I can find.’’ 

Pertinent to the foregoing letter of Mr. 
Crawford’s is the following one from the 
famous humorist : 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE: ‘‘ Coined words! 
I have made a little study of them myself, 
always with disappointing results. I always 
run across them, after discovering them, 
somewhere about 100 years before the birth 
of the inventor. (I once coined a name, 
away back in 1876, for one of my so-called 
humorous characters— Bilderback. I! put 
the Bilderback family in jocus print for 
several years. One night, about 1887, I 
lectured in Salem, N. J., and told one of my 
Bilderback stories. The audience was con- 
vulsed with more mirth than the story called 
for. After the lecture I was introduced to 
about a dozen Bilderbacks, who enjoyed my 
story more than any one else. 

‘* Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in his delightful 
novelette, ‘ A Rose of Yesterday,’— isn’t it? 
—puts the word jukes into the mouth of 
a boy, and says the lad never heard the 
word, and that it was what the Germans 
call a ‘nature word.’ Very likely. But it 
was an expletive of mine when I was a boy — 


_it was common enough in Illinois back in the 
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50’s, and I used it in print ten years ago 
in ‘Claymont Sketches.’ New words are 
invented or coined out of old material, but 
it is a difficult thing to discover the inventor. 
The new word usually grows like Topsy. 

** All my efforts at coining words have 
turned out to be merely bits of carpenter 
and joiner work. I fear my excellent 
‘Memory’ has invented most of my ‘ new 
words.’ If I can think of any that might be 
of use to you, I will send them. And if it 
isn’t too much a tax on your time and pen, 
please keep me in touch with your work.”’ 

Mrs. HARRIET PREscoTT SporrorD: ‘I 
do not think I have ever coined a word. If 
I have it has been unconsciously and igno- 
rantly. I think I have used some archaic 
words, clinging to the memory from readings 
in early English,— but no more than most 
writers have done, I hope.’”’ 

Mary E. WILKINS: ‘‘I am very sorry, 
but I cannot remember coining any words, 
and I am so very busy that I am unable to 
look through all my published works, and 
make the necessary notes.’’ 

Rupert HuGuHeEs: ‘‘I have in my day 
coined numerous words, that is, I have lifted 
them from Greek and Latin to our language 
— but the fact that I can remember scarcely 
any of them shows how little weight they 
must have had. I haven’t had time to hunt 
for any and can only remember three: Anec- 
dotage, of the reminiscence period of old 
age — (I wouldn’t swear that it is original 
with me), dialectophobia and dialectophobes, 
of the enmity and enemies to the use of 
dialect, and viceversation, a pedantic form of 
topsy-turvyism. These are all merely whimsi- 
cal and of no earthly value. Have you seen 
Mr. C. C. Converse’s word thon* in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary? There’s a useful coinage.’’ 

WILLIAM DEAN Howe is: ‘“‘If I have 


-coined any words, I do not know what or 


where they are. I wish very much that I 
could be of use to you in the preparation of 
your interesting articles, but apparently I 
cannot.’’ 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD: ‘“‘ If I have 
ever coined a word I have forgotten that 
felony against our good old Mother Tongue, 


bas al 


*A pronoun of the third person, common gender, a 
contracted and solidified form of that one, proposed in 
1858 as a substitute in cases where the use of a re- 
strictive pronoun involves either inaccuracy or ob- 
scurity, or its non-employment necessitates awkward 
repetition. Examples: ‘‘If Harry or his wife comes, 
I will be on hand to meet thon (i.e., that one who 
comes).’’ ‘‘Each pupil must learn thon's lesson (i.e., 
his or her own).”’ 


which has more tokens than I have any 
occasion to circulate. I don’t think I could 
‘shove the queer’ if I wanted to. Honest 
money or none, for me.’’ 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER: ‘“‘I do not 
see how I can help you in your inquiry. I 
have never been consciously a coiner of 
words. ”’ 

OWEN WISTER: ‘‘ Save where there has 
been no escape from dialect, I don’t believe 
I’ve ever stepped outside the printed diction- 
ary. I hope not. Your question about coin- 
ing words has just made me open ‘ Worcester’s 
Unabridged.’ It happened to open at page 
1179, where I found raip, raivel, rakee, rake- 
shame, rakestale, rakevein, ralliance, ralspite 
and ramadan,— and as I have never heard of 
any of them before I turned for consolation 
to another page. It happened to be 166, 
where there struck my eye, bexen, boyar, 
boyan, boyblind, boyism, boyn, boyship, brabble, 
braccate, brack, bracky, bracteolate and brad, 
to say nothing of brachygraphy, brachystock- 
hrone, and seme others—some forty words 
on the first two pages I tried —and all en- 
tirely unknown to me until today. Further 
experiments brought revelations equally 
humiliating. So, you see, the English lan- 
guage is not only enough for me, but a good 
deal too much, and I shall not attempt to 
add to it at present.’’ 

JOHN BurroucHs: ‘‘I have to report 
that I have never coined a word, at least I 
do not now recall any. I have found the 
existing vocabulary quite sufficient for my 
purpose. Several years ago I thought I had 
made a new word in anthropocentric— man 
as the center—but found later, that the 
word had been used by others.”’ 

BRANDER MATTHEWS: “‘ I can only say that 
to the best of my recollection and intention, 
I have never invented a new word.”’ 

HAMILTON W. MABIE: ‘‘I am very much 
interested in your endeavor to make a collec- 
tion of ‘word coinages;’ but I am afraid 
that I cannot be of any use to you. I never 
had, I fear, either the originality or the au- 
dacity to coin words, and I do not recall any 
such coinages in my books.’’ 

EDWARD S. VAN ZILE: ‘‘ Permit me to 
say that I have never been fortunate enough 
to add a new word to ovr language. Our 
tongue — destined to subdue all tongues — 
has not suffered from my inability to add to 
its riches. After all, do library-made words 
ever come into the world in possession of 
the germ of immortality? If I were search- 
ing for new Anglo-Saxon words I’d go to the 
street urchin, not to the professional writer. 
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It is not the over-educated oyster that begets 
the pearl.’’ 

EpitH M. Tuomas: ‘‘ While appreciative 
of the honor your inquiry implies, I am not, 
I believe, able to add any word-curios to the 
collection which you are making, and, indeed, 
if I had ventured upon any verbal inven- 
tions—in the small plot of literature in 
which I work —they would scarce deserve 
perpetuation. ”’ 

PRoFEssOR Moses Coir TyLer: ‘‘I do 
not remember that in serious writing and for 
publication I ever coined a word, and I do 
remember a number of instances where I was 
strongly tempted to do so, and when I re- 
sisted long enough, I always found out that 
the English language was already copious 
enough for the expression of any idea or 
shade of an idea that I had to communicate. 
In other words, I do not favor the free and 
unlimited coinage of words (for the uses of 
oral or printed discourse) any more than I 
do of silver, or potatoes or cedar posts. 
Conservatism in language is a great virtue. 
Our language, being a living one, will grow 
fast enough without any one’s conscious 
effort thereto.’’ 

PROFESSOR BARRET WENDELL: ‘‘I really 
do not know whether I ever ‘coined’ a word 
or not. If so, the fact is not to my credit. 
The language affords full scope for any ideas 
I ever had.’’ 

LILLIAN BELL, author of ‘‘ The Instinct of 
Step-Fatherhood,’’ etc.: ‘‘I have been 
thinking over your letter of the 13th (Janu- 
ary, ’99) ever since it arrived, and I cannot 
discover that I ever coined a word in any- 
thing I have written. I am quite satisfied 
to use the few feeble words of English already 
at my tongue’s end, but so to group old 
words that new phrases may so stick in peo- 
ple’s minds that the words will seem new. 
Had you asked me for coined phrases, I might 
tell you that, so far as I know, the terms, 
now passed into current use, of Flossy-girl, 
girl-bachelor, man under thirty-five, and the 
like, were original with me, but I never coin 
words. ”’ 

GEORGE W. CABLE seems to be in doubt 
concerning his verbal contributions. He 
writes: ‘‘I have no idea how many word- 
coinages I have made, nor what they are, 
nor in what connection they come, nor under 
what circumstances they originated.’’ 

R. K. Munxkitrrick: ‘‘I don’t know that 
I ever coined a word—that is, invented 
one. I have made such combinations as 
grieflet, to rhyme with handkerchieflet, also 


soblet, to rhyme with goblet, and corn-coblet, — 
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and I once spoke of something or other, I 
have forgotten just what, as being the sum- 
mer of our disconcircustent. I have called 
the Harper’s place ‘ the Harperion Spring,’ 
and have sung of the time when the Hough- 
tons will cease from Mifflin, etc. I once wrote 
a story called ‘The Harrishoffer,’ in which 
I introduced such things as the shampoodle, 
the kangarooster, the ipecactus tree, the 
vamoose, the baked verbena, the redingote, the 
puccoon, etc. Also in ‘A Day in Waxland,’ 
the wax dollphin, the wax tapir, the wax 
minster palace and so on until the story 
came to a waxed end. These stories are 
published by the Harpers in a book called 
‘The Moon Prince and Other Nabobs.’ 

**T can’t think of anything else I have 
done in this line, except the slambargaree, 
the Cape Codger and the corifty whifty, in a 
book called ‘The Slambargaree, and Other 
Stories,’ published by R. H. Russell. James 
Whitcomb Riley coined a corker in ‘ The 
raggedy Man.’ ’’ 

JAMES G. HUNEKER, the musical critic: 
‘To be sure,-I once perpetrated vividity, 
an insane and Lewis Carroll-like combina- 
tion of ‘avidity’ and ‘vivid,’ but that 
doesn’t count. Better try Vance Thompson ; 
he has a genius for verbal orchestrations.”’ 

VANCE THOMPSON, the well-known critic 
and poet: ‘‘ As to the coinage of words I 
dare say that every one is guilty of ‘ coining’ 
now and then. When one’s thought does not 
fit into any one of the familiar forms it is 
quite natural that one should filch a matrix 
from the Greek or German or French and 
make it serve. Probably I have done as much 
of this as any one—and I am not at all 
proud of it. I should be very sorry indeed 
to have my philological sins posted on the 
door of the Town Hall. The words that 
create themselves, as it were, and slip into 
the language are different; they deserve 
abundant welcome. There has been a tre- 
mendous influx of good sound words from 
the ranches, the railways, the mines, the 
slums, but it would be hard to say who 
coined them. They are not English; they 
are not quite American; they are the raw 
stuff out of which the American language is 
being made. I would gladly send you a list 
of the coinages for which I may be justly 
held guilty—they might serve as horrible 
examples — but none of them comes to my 
pen and the task of disinterring them is one 
to shudder at.’’ 

Mrs. °*M. K. VAN RENSSELAER: ‘‘I do 
not think that I have contributed to the 
language by coining any words. I did use 
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walking-side, for sidewalk in the ‘ Goede 
Vrouw,’ because it was a family joke origin- 
ating in some childish error, but it is hardly 
worth being erected into word-coinage, and 
I can recall nothing else.’’ 

MoLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL: ‘‘It has al- 
ways been my aim not to coin words in writ- 
ing. Having had the advantages of a good 
early training in the English classics, I soon 
found out that there was a good plain Eng- 
lish word for all the ideas I had or was 
likely to have, and I have made it my busi- 
ness to try and find out that word. 

‘*In writing negro dialect, though, as in 
my Virginia stories, I have, in order to make 
it true to life, had my negroes coin words. 
The negroes, as you know, perhaps, are very 
admirable word-coiners. They love to use 
long words and they introduce a word won- 
derfully like the one they are after, and in 
the same sense, so that it conveys a perfectly 
good meaning. I hardly know whether all 
of the words I put into the mouths of my 
negroes are of my own invention, or recollec- 
tions of my childhood on an old place in Vir- 
ginia. Some are my own—reckelsome, for 
reckless; furgitious, for forgetful; discum- 
fusin’, for confusing, etc. These may be 
found in my novels, such as ‘Children of 
Destiny,’ etc. In them I have strictly fol- 
lowed the negro manner of making the sense 
right, and the sound approximately so. I 
have not these books at hand. Wishing I 
could give you a more satisfactory and inter- 
esting reply, believe me, Very truly yours.”’ 

JOSIAH STRONG: ‘‘I have always avoided 
coining new words, finding the English lan- 
guage quite sufficient for expressing my ideas. 
Some years ago I made an exception to my 
rule in expellant, which is used in ‘ Our 
Country,’ in the Chapter on Immigration. 
Having discussed the attractive influences of 
the United States, I turned to the ‘ expel- 
lant’ influences of Europe. The word did 
not appear in any dictionary which was at 
hand, and I supposed it was my own coinage, 
justified by the lack of any word to express 
my idea. I find, however, that it appears in 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ so that even this 
word affords no exception. ’’ 

FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS: ‘“‘ Ah, but 
I cannot remember at once all my own coin- 
ages, nor, I believe, is there a book of mine 
in the house. To coin words (borrowing 
your admirable description) has ever been an 
impulse with me, when I could not think im- 
mediately of just what I wanted, as’ also to 
coin aphorisms, mottoes, headlines, etc. So 
your request strikes a friendly chord. The 
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very first word I can remember inventing is 
the word dependable, when I was about four- 
teen or fifteen, for its use in, if I remember 
aright, a story. The New York Evening 
Post (again if I am not mistaken) took me to 
task for both invention and use; so dida 
number of other papers, reviewers and liter- 
ary people; but I still find it representing 
just what I needed and have often seen it 
used since. * * * 

‘*T have used the word episodic, finding it 
stronger and better than the three or four 
words necessary in its stead. In my play 
‘ Aaron Burr’ the hero says: ‘ Even so, sir. 
It is not untrue that when a woman has 
locked and bolted, even barred the door 
against the one who knocks outside, she 
still will hie her to the window to perceive 
if he tardies on the steps.’ Tardies seemed 
to me to express exactly the situation, which 
neither ‘lingering,’ nor ‘tarrying’ nor 
‘stopping’ could. In some essay is to be 
found, ‘ the defeminisation of woman is al- 
most surely succeeded by the effeminisation 
of man, or as I wrote it in French, ‘ Plus 
les femmes se défeminisent, plus les hommes 
se féminisent.’ This, I believe, crossed the 
Atlantic and has gotten into various places 
in French print. The deviator is a word I 
coined to portray, in a word, if possible, a 
certain type of man, neither criminal, sinner 
nor culprit, but yet one who deviated; per- 
haps not without his attractions, but lacking 
in the Anglo-Saxon stability. The man in 
question was a Latin. 

“‘In my play, ‘Joan D’Arc,’ Nicholas 
l’Oyseleur, the villain of history and play 
both, says of Joan:—‘ Aye, and she doth 
royal it here in camp as ‘twere a court and 
she the queen of it.’ In an essayI recall 
this: ‘ Jnnocentism is a cloak not frequently 
employed by the most Rusée woman.’ And 
in a paper on Admiral Dewey (I wish I had 
a copy to send you) I remember this: ‘ Be- 
tween sunrise and high noon the man of 
Manila deprovincialized the most provincial 
country on the globe,’ etc. I am sure you 
will cry, ‘ hold, enough!’ and, indeed, mem- 
ory will not help me further. * * *”’ 

INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, a New York philol- 
ogist, writes: ‘‘I have been for several 
years collecting newly coined words, with an 
intent to publish a list some day. I have 
about 1,500, I think, but they are from all 
languages, some picked up. here, some there. 
In some cases I may have the author. Some 
are my own coining; some were coined at my 
request by learned friends. My scheme is 
as follows: 
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‘*1. I collect words that are coined to 
piece out our language, as to precise, to state 
a thing with precision. 

‘2. I collect words which serve to remedy 
a defect in our language e.g. lip-lazy, a dis- 
inclination to put thoughts into words. 

‘*3. I collect from other languages words 
which will tend to add strength to ours; 
sometimes taking them as they stand; some- 
times slightly changing the spelling, abolish- 
ing the accents and pronouncing the word 
more Angliorum, e.g. Lése-Majesté (pro- 
nounce Lees-Majesty) Trocha—a line of 
defenses subdividing a country; full-throated, 
with unhampered inclinations from the French 
a@ pleine gorge, as: ‘She gave full-throated 
utterance to her thoughts. 

‘*4, I build any useful words from the 
Latin or Greek; as auto-drome a motor truck; 
auto-typed, said of a letter written on a type- 
writer by the sender himself; that is, not 
dictated Logolog: A word made up of 
several words, as: Devil-may-care, a never- 
to-be-forgotten look, etc. 

‘*5. I deem a word unknown to the lan- 
guage if not included in the latest editions of 
the ‘Standard Dictionary.’ But Ihave very 
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few new words by Americans. Englishmen 
are the great word-makers, and good ones 
they make, too. They surge up against a 
blank wall in the language and forthwith 
build a ladder to clamber over. You can’t 
suppress them. They are thinkers; we — no! 
We are plunged into a slough of vanity thick- 
ened with love of lucre. Your American 
authors, for the most part, are not authors, 
but merely relationists. Any fool can write 
a story, but put thought into it —hic labor, 
hie opus est !”’ . 

It is quite out of the question for any one 
person to keep track of the new words, that 
like miniature meteors flash across the hori- 
zon of letters. Many a verbal variant serves 
its purpose for some special use, but is not 
adopted into general usage. Its justifica- 
tion is imbedded, so to speak, in some defini- 
tive connection with other words, for that 
one occasion. It produces a nuance of 
meaning better than any combination of words 
could present. 

But the salient lesson to be learned from 
this correspondence seems to be: Don’t 
coin words, 


SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO GOVERN THEMSELVES. 


BY LUCY A. YENDES. 


In July, 1897, more than one thousand 
children in the Norfolk Street Vacation 
School, New York City, undertook to govern 
themselves. This was the first experiment 
of the kind in the school-room. 

The pupils were all constituted citizens of 
the Gill School City. A mayor, common 
council, and other officials were elected or 
appointed by the children. The School City 
was divided into boroughs, and the officers 
were elected and the departments worked 
in the regular way. Each class was an elec- 
tion district, and equal rights and responsi- 
bilities prevailed, no distinction.as to sex 
being made, either for the privilege of vot- 
ing or holding office. It is true that this 
may not be the best way, but at least it has 
been educative. The girls who have become 
miniature citizens in any of the School Cities, 
have learned that if they trespass or in any 
way violate the law they become amenable, 
and they are therefore studious in helping to 
frame them. 

Primary elections were held for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates to the city con- 
vention. At the election each class cast its 


own ballot; and, after the installation of the 
officers, the Mayor of the new School City 
appointed the heads of the executive depart- 
ment, and the members of the same. The 
Board of Health appointed its own inspect- 
ors; the Commissioner of Police selected a 
Chief, a Captain for each class, and Police- 
men. The Judges named a Clerk of the 
Court, but the Board of Health was made up 
of its President, a teacher, and the Com- 
missioner of Police. 

The City Council lost no time in drawing 
up its own laws; but, being new to the 
business, it was not strange that the other 
juvenile citizens found these rules and regu- 
lations too stringent and promptly vetoed 
them. Advice was then sought from every 
known source; and in the multitude of coun- 
sel wisdom was found, according to es- 
tablished precedents and a modified form of 
the code was adopted. 

As a mere matter of study, it is interesting 
to see just what heroic measures the children 
first tried to enforce, learning then and there 
the important lesson that the public must 
first be educated to the plane of life for 
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which any laws are enacted, or they will 
soon become nullities — which may be worse 
than no laws at all. I give some of the 
** department ’’ regulations: 


STREET CLEANING LAWS. 


1. If anybody throws any paper or skins in any part 
of the school, a charge will be made which will be 
brought before the judge, and a punishment given 
accordingly. 

Presumably fruit skins are all that are 
referred to, as the school is situated in that 
part of the city where orange and banana 
stands are greatly in evidence, and there 
seems to be no record of any attempt at 
punishment; but brevity was gained in the 
expression of the thought, even if it was 
done at the expense of lucidity. 

2. If any one is caught defacing or in any way de- 
stroying the property of the city which is placed in the 
school, a charge of expulsion will be brought. 

As the attendance at the vacation schools 
is purely voluntary, this really meant the 
deprivation of a privilege, which would not 
in all instances have been true of the regular 
session pupils. Most school boards will 
agree that the miniature officers tackled an 
important problem, although they did not 
fully solve it. 


3. If any officer shall find a boy or girl defacing the 
sidewalk in front of the school, a charge will be 
brought. 


HEALTH LAWS. 


1. The one who is not suitable in cleanliness when 
coming to school, will be compelled to pick up all paper 
wasted during the day. 

This might be a suggestion to mothers 
who are troubled by the untidiness of Young 
America. If he insists upon a careless 
toilet, or a total ignoring of social demands, 
keep him doing menial work for a time. His 
case is not necessarily hopeless, and he may 
become glad to perform the duties which will 
enable him with propriety to rejoin those 
who have a different standard of cleanliness 
from his own. 

2. If any one continues coming unclean after receiv- 
ing two warnings, a charge for expulsion will be made. 

Justice was to be tempered with mercy, by 
giving two warnings. 

3. If any one has any disease that the teacher does 
not know anything about, he will be expelled. 

4. If any one throws any garbage on the stairs or 
in the yard, he will be expelled. 

5. If any one comes to school untidy, a paper will be 
pinned on his dress, which will state the punishment. 

Crude though the expression of these laws 
was, they hit—not. merely hit at!— some 
of the prevailing school sins; and when the 
revised code was adopted, it was seen that 
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the experiment of self-government was not 
only practical, assisting materially in the 
management of the school, but it also gave 
active work in the future duties, which as 
coming citizens of a larger municipality they 
would all meet. Not only so, but a large in- 
fluence, of a healthy nature, was brought to 
bear on the parents, through these same 
little citizens; and the good work of the 
first Gill School City spread to the homes — 
and places that pass for ‘‘ homes’’ — and 
streets of the larger city. Careless littering 
of streets and pavements was prevented when 
possible, and brought to the notice of the 
proper authorities when it was not. Nearly 
two hundred bonfires were stopped by the 
youthful members of the street cleaning 
department, about a third of which would 
have made holes in the asphalt pavement 
that would have cost from five to twenty 
dollars each for repairs. 

Their newly found and quickly developed 
love of neatness and order produced some 
most surprising results among some of the 
juvenile citizens’ families, friends, and neigh- 
bors, all these having been put into a good 
government strait-jacket, as it were, and 
compelled to live up to new and more lofty 
ideals. 

As the term drew to a close, the youthful 
mayor of the first Gill School City, wrote to 
the mayor of the great parent city (Hon. 
William Strong) inviting him to be present 
at the last meeting. Two small boy 
‘**couriers’’ bravely and promptly bore the 
message to His Honor, who as bravely and 
promptly left the heap of official papers in 
which he was engrossed, to call his carriage 
to take him to the scene of action where 
his titled ‘‘ namesake ’’ was dispatching the 
business of the miniature city within the 
greater municipality. A thorough investi- 
gation was made of the object, plan, and 
methods of the School City, and Mayor 
Strong became from that day an earnest 
friend of what was then practically only an 
experiment, albeit a successful one, so far 
as could be judged from the limited trial 
which had then been made. 

Such was the beginning of the Gill School 
City, less than two years ago. Since then 
the work has spread, and rapidly, to the 
western coast. One or two schools in San 
Francisco have adopted the system, and 
others are found along the way; the High 
School in St. Paul uses it, several in Chicago 
(the Hyde Park High School, the John 
Creer, and the W. H. Ray Schools), the Hol- 
lingsworth in Philadelphia, and several in 








New York City, including the Boys’ High 
School, the Girls’ Department of Public 
School No. 1, and the Graduating Class of 
No. 61. 

A charter has been formulated by the 
Patriotic League and Mr. Gill, which is but a 
guide, to be used with such modifications as 
will adapt it to the needs of any school. 
The work may be taken up as a part of the 
regular program and conformed to the char- 
ter of the township or municipality where one 
school is located. Local organizations will 
find ample scope for the settlement of details 


It was the white November, 
And the snow lay deep on the fen, 

On the Singing Rill and the Glooming Hill, 
And all of the ways of men. 


It was the white November; 
God shield from the like, we pray! 
For the rooks shrieked by through the mid- 
night sky, 
And the horned owl called by day. 


Then up spake Goodman Greenough, 
O grim and grum spake he! — 
‘* *Tis a witch’s spite, this smother of white, 
Where the brown loam still should be!’’ 


And all of the stern-eyed elders, 
They answered him as one; 
‘* There is godly work, though the night be 
murk, 
That our hands must see is done! ’’ 


Then the voice of Goodman Greenough, 
It shrilled to a piercing pitch; 
‘* From out of the nest where her soft limbs 
rest 
This night we will hale the witch! 


‘* For we wot the one accurséd 
Who hath wrought this frozen fear,— 
The pale wife-child of Woodman Wilde 
That he married yester-year. 


‘* For rumor hath run on rumor 
(And, I ween, she does not reck !) 
That beast and bird, winged thing and 
furred, 
Will come at her lightest beck. 


‘* She goes abroad at the gloaming 
To the stricken pine by the shore; 
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according to their own cireumstances or 
pleasure, and the League will supply copies 
of the charter on request. 

The Gill School City is not a mimic govern- 
ment, play or moot government, but down- 
right serious work in self-government by the 
children, under the guidance of the teacher, 
who gives up none of her vested rights or 
authority, but who is helped by it almost as 
much as those for whom it was primarily 
intended —the children, as it is a govern- 
ment of the pupils, by the pupils, and for the 
pupils. 


BALLAD OF THE WHITE NOVEMBER. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


But the House of Prayer (may the good 
God spare !) 
It seeth her face no more.’’ 


“* Out on her!’’ screamed the elders, 
And they all rose up as one; 
Then again they cried through the chill 
night-tide, 
‘* There is godly work to be done! ’’ 


They got them into the smother 
Where the drifts were swirled and piled, 
And they plunged in haste o’er the wilder- 
ing waste 
Toward the cot of Woodman Wilde. 


They thundered at the portal, 
To find, when in they pressed, 
Stout Woodman Wilde and his pale wife- 
child 
With a baby at her breast. 


Then no lip brake the silence 
Till the Woodman spake them low, — 
** Ye have come, I see, to joy with me 
This birth-night, through the snow. 


‘* T give ye thanks, O Goodmen,”’ 
(Each word was a stabbing thorn!) 

‘* That ye could not bide to share my pride 
Until Thanksgiving morn. 


‘* To-night is our Thanksgiving ! —’’ 
(How the mother beamed on her son!) 
Then the elders came, to hide their shame, 
And they gave him their hands as one. 


It was the white November, 
And the moon peered out and smiled 
From the parted wrack as they got them 
back 
From the cot of Woodman Wilde. 











_CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 


BY. THE REV. DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Much talk has been expended on the rela- 
tion between Christianity and Socialism. 
Most of this talk, for lack of clear defini- 
tions, has been of the sort that darkens 
counsel. It has often been assumed that 
between Christianity and Socialism there is 
a necessary antagonism. Such is the assump- 
tion of some Socialists, who have identified 
some particular ecclesiasticism with Chris- 
tianity. Because the church with which 
they are best acquainted seems hostile to 
their ideas, they conclude that Christianity 
is their enemy. Many of the bitter words 
spoken by Socialists in denunciation of Chris- 
tianity should have been aimed at certain 
ecclesiastical systems which more or less 
perfectly represent Christianity. Sometimes 
the distinction has been made; and we have 
heard of assemblies in which while the church 
was denounced the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
was cheered. But it would not be quite safe 
to say that all Socialists would be Christians 
if the church represented the spirit of 
Christ; for I have heard Christians reviled 
as ‘‘Christ-lings,’’ and that which is essen- 
tial to Christianity denounced by Socialists 
with the utmost scorn. There are Socialists 
to whom the gentleness of Christ is foolish- 
ness, and who have no faith in the Prince of 
Peace. 

On the other hand, because of such utter- 
ances, and the general hostility of Socialists 
to the churches, the Christian pulpit has 
often been inclined to assume an attitude of 
hostility to Socialism, and to include every- 
thing that goes by that name in an indis- 
criminating condemnation. 

It is clear that each of these parties would 
do well to give some attention to the mean- 
ing of words. A wise man of the last gen- 
eration once said that about half the disputes 
would at once terminate if the disputants 
would agree upon the definitions of the 
words they were using. If the Socialists 
who denounce Christianity and the Christians 
who denounce Socialism would come to an 
understanding as to what they mean by 
Christianity and Socialism they might find 
themselves nearer together than they imagine. 

Doubtless there would be difficulty in com- 
ing to such an understanding. Both these 
terms are very comprehensive and quite indef- 


inite; it might be hard to find two Christians 
who would precisely agree as to how much 
is included in Christianity, and I have never 
yet found two Socialists who were at one in 
their statement of what Socialism proposes. 
Yet it should be possible to arrive at some 
agreement respecting what is central and 
essential in both systems, and to set aside 
the perversions and extravagances attached 
to each. Christianity should not be held 
responsible for all that masquerades under 
its name, neither should Socialism. 

It must be admitted at once that so far as 
Christianity has to do with the future life it 
cannot be compared with Socialism whose 
concern is with the present life. One of the 


‘complaints of Socialists against Christianity 


has been that it seeks to fasten the attention 
of men upon the future life to the neglect of 
the present; that it offers to compensate 
them for miseries on earth by promising 
them the blessedness of heaven. Doubtless 
there has been truth in this complaint; but 
the modern conception of Christianity does 
not neglect this world; it recognizes the 
fact that Christ came to establish the king- 
dom of heaven here. And it is the program 
of Christianity for the present life with 
which we are now concerned. In what 
respects does that kingdom of heaven which 
Jesus bids us pray for differ from the society 
which Socialists-are trying to build? 

It is sometimes supposed that Socialism 
contemplates entire equality of possessions. 
But that is not the doctrine of the Socialist 
platforms, as may be seen by the study of 
the Appendix of Dr. Ely’s volume on ‘‘ So- 
cialism and Social Reform.’’ Greater equal- 
ity of opportunity is the substance of the 
Socialist demand. Communism advocates 
equality of possessions, and Mr. Bellamy’s 
‘* Nationalist ’’ scheme was worked out along 
that line; but Socialists generally do not 
advocate any such thing. 

Nor is it true that they propose the aboli- 
tion of private property. It is assumed that 
private property will exist; the German Social 
Democracy, and the Socialist Labor party of 
the United States call for a progressive in- 
come and property tax, which, of course, 
implies private property. It is true that this 
is advocated as an initiatory measure; but: 
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the socialistic literature generally assumes 
the continuance of personal possessions and 
accumulations. 

What Socialists urge is simply this, — that 
the existing system of industry tends to the 
increase of inequality —to the oppression of 
the weak by the strong; and they demand an 
industrial system in which there shall be 
equal opportunities for all and special privi- 
leges for none; in which the burdens of 
society shall be equally borne and none shall 
be permitted to prosper by tribute levied 
upon their neighbors. That ‘‘ the natural 
and acquired advantages of the country be 
equitably shared by the whole people,’’— is 
the demand of the Fabian Society. Surely 
Christianity demands nothing less than this. 
The end aimed at by intelligent Socialists and 
by intelligent Christians is essentially the 
same. 

The difference, if difference there is, is in 
the means to be employed. Some Socialists, 
no doubt, contemplate the attainment of this 
end by revolutionary measures. The sharp 
division of the community into classes, and 
the conflict between classes is the program 
of some Socialists. The Social Democrats of 
Germany declare that they seek the eman- 
cipation of the whole of society from.existing 
conditions; but they insist that ‘‘ this eman- 
cipation can be achieved by the working 
class alone;’’ and that the improvement in 
the social order is to be wrought out by a 
struggle of the working class against the 
other classes. Not all Socialists would agree 
with this statement; but such views as these 
are certainly not in harmony with Christian 
ideas. Christianity does not propose to 
array class against class, nor to bring in the 
kingdom of heaven by strife and conflict. 

The more enlightened and reasonable So- 
cialists, however, disclaim this policy. The 
Socialist Bodies of England in their joint 
manifesto strongly repudiate ‘‘ both the doc- 
trines and tactics of anarchism. As Sccial- 
ists,’’? they say, ‘‘ we believe that these 
doctrines and the tactics necessarily result- 
ing from them, though advocated as revolu- 
tionary by men who are honest and single- 
minded, are really reactionary both in theory 
and practice and tend to check the advance 
of our cause.’’ Neither do the most intel- 
ligent Socialists expect or desire any sudden 
or radical political or industrial overturning ; 
they prefer that changes should be gradual. 
The method by which they hope to secure a 
more efficient production and a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth is the nationaliza- 


tion or municipalization of the instruments . 
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of production and exchange. ‘On this 
point,’’ says the ‘‘ manifesto’’ to which I 
have referred, ‘‘ all Socialists agree. Our 
aim, one and all, is to obtain for the whole 
community complete ownership of the means 
of transport, the means of manufacture, the 
mines and the land.’’ The Fabian Society, 
more moderate and cautious, only ‘‘ works 
for the extinction of private property in 
land,’’ and ‘‘ for the transfer to the com- 
munity of such industrial capital as can con- 
veniently be managed socially;’’ and it urges 
these changes on the ground that ‘‘ owing to 
the monopoly of the means of production in 
the past, industrial inventions and the trans- 
formation of surplus income into capital have 
mainly enriched the proprietary class, the 
worker being now dependent on that class 
for leave to earn a living.’’ If these changes 
shall be made, the Fabians think that ‘‘ the 
idle class now living on the labor of others 
will necessarily disappear, ’’ and that practical 
equality of opportunity will be maintained. 

The question whether these changes of 
method would reduce existing inequalities and 
injustices is a question of economic science, 
and not a question of Christian morality. But 
it concerns human welfare, and therefore 
every Christian is bound to study it and have 
a clear opinion about it. If, after investiga- 
tion, he is satisfied that the changes of 
method proposed by Socialists would prevent 
or lessen the evils now existing, he is under 
obligation, as a Christian, to do what he can 
to secure them. There are Christians who 
have carefully stvdied social conditions and 
who believe that the remedy proposed by So- 
cialism would be an effective remedy; and 
there are other Christians who by conscien- 
tious thinking have reached the opposite con- 
clusion. There are therefore Christians who 
are Socialists and Christians who are not; 
and there is no reason why either class should 
impugn the sincerity of the other. Itisa 
very large question; many elements enter 
into it, the relative importance of which it is 
exceedingly difficult to estimate; there is 
room for difference of opinion. Men who 
are equally desirous of promoting justice and 
equality,— who equally wish to obey the 
Christian law of love-—may disagree as to 
the tendency of the socialistic methods to 
secure universal welfare. 

Among those who are well-informed such 
differences of judgment will exist; but it is 
true, of course, that the vast majority of 
the people are not well-informed; that they 
have but slight knowledge of the real aims 
of Socialism, and no right to any opinion 
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about it. The duty of every Christian is, 
therefore, to inform himself respecting this 
vital matter; and the members of the Chau- 
tauqua circles who have taken up this study 
are to be congratulated that they have a 
guide so competent, candid and judicial as 
Dr. Ely. It would be hard to find a fairer 
or better tempered discussion than that which 
is presented in “Socialism and Social Re- 
orm.” Those who read this book thorough- 
ly, following out the lines of collateral study 
which Dr. Ely indicates, will have some right 
to judge for themselves whether and how far 
the socialistic methods are practicable. 
They will not all come to the same conclu- 
sion, but they will know why they adhere to 
their opinions, and why others differ with 
them, and then they will be able to temper 
the zeal of their allies and to be patient with 
their opponents. The question respecting 
the adoption or rejection of the socialistic 
program is immediately before us; it is a 
question which involves vast interests, and 
which will arouse intense feeling; nothing is 
so much needed as a large body of Christian 
men and women who are able to see both 
sides of the question and to furnish some 
rational guidance of public opinion. 

The general remark may be ventured that 
one main difference between the Christian 
way of looking at these problems and the 
Socialistic way is seen in the fact that the 
Christian is apt to concentrate his attention 
upon the individual, and the Socialist upon 
the social organization; that the one insists 
upon beginning with the man, and the other 
with his environment; that the one deals 
mainly with spiritual or ethical forces and 
the other with political forces. The truth is 
that we have here a question with two sides, 

' both of which ought to be kept constantly in 
view. The Socialist cannot afford to ignore 
or disparage the tremendous facts of individ- 
ual character, nor the Christian the equally 
tremendous facts of organization and environ- 
ment. You cannot have good men without 
a good social organization, and you cannot 
have a good social organization without good 
men. If you ask which of these must take 
the precedence I answer neither; they must 
be held steadily together. The Christian 
pulpit has often greatly blurred this matter 
by asserting one truth and denying the other. 
For all morality is social, not individual; and 
the very ideals by which our conduct is regu- 
lated are social ideals. An imperfect social 
organization must constantly pervert the 
judgment and the character of every individ- 
ual born into it. Most Socialists, on the 
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other hand, greatly underestimate the im- 
portance of personality. They imagine that 
the existing evils are all due to defective 
social organization, and will be removed by a 
better adjustment of the social machinery; 
they do not see how important it is that the 
individual should be socialized. One of the 
most acute students of social questions has 
remarked that it will be found impossible to 
erect the structure of economic Socialism on 
the basis of moral individualism. That is 
what a great many Socialists are trying to 
do. They seem to imagine that some changes 
in the industrial machinery will result in get- 
ting from selfish men a perfect social har- 
mony. That is not a reasonable expectation. 

It is true, however, that under some forms 
of social organization the unselfish senti- 
ments would have freer play than under 
others; and that our industrial system ought, 
if possible, to be so ordered that it shall en- 
courage rather than repress the better side 
of human nature. The more thoughtful 
Socialists maintain that the methods which 
they advocate would have this tendency; but 
their opponents insist that the altruistic vir- 
tues are thus cultivated by Socialism at the 
expense of the virile qualities of courage 
and self-reliance. That, too, is a question 
on both sides of which there is something to 
be said. 

This brings us to the problem of competi- 
tion. The existing industrial system is sup- 
posed to rest upon competition, though the 
most marked feature of that system at the 
present time is the herculean effort to get 
rid of competition. Is industrial competition 
consistent with Christian principles? Social- 
ists maintain that it is not, and that the 
existing industrial order is founded upon an 
unsound ethical principle. ‘‘ The principle 
of competition,’’ say the Nationalists, ‘‘ is 
simply the application of the brutal law of 
the survival of the strongest and most cun- 
ning. Therefore, so long as competition 
continues to be the ruling factor in our indus- 
trial system, the highest development of the 
individual cannot be reached, the loftiest 
aims of humanity cannot be realized.’’ On 
the other hand it is urged that free competi- 
tion is a beneficent principle; that under it 
civilization has made all its greatest gains, 
and that to abandon it would be to destroy 
the mainspring of social progress. 

This difference of opinion largely arises 
from a failure to agree upon a definition of 
competition. I find economists using the 
word very loosely; it seems te be often 
regarded as a single and definite form of 
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human action, whence several different kinds 
of conduct are connoted by it. The competi- 
tion which the old school economists agree 
to praise is rivalry in service. ‘‘ A and B,”’ 
says Dr. Ely, ‘‘ both want to sell to C a com- 
modity. If A offers his commodity at a 
lower price than B is willing to take he has 
rendered a greater service to C for a given 
return.’’ So long as this motive to render a 
greater service continues to be the dominant 
motive competition may be a_ beneficent 
force. But how much of the industrial and 
commercial competition with which we are 
familiar bears this character? The real 
motive of actual competitors is not to give 
the community a larger service than others 
give but to get from the community a larger 
return than the others get. The real ques- 
tion between two competitors is not which 
shall give the customer a dollar, but rather 
which shall get the customer’s dollar. If 
one gets it the other fails to get it. And 
therefore the effort of each is, by all possible 
legal measures, to get it for himself and to 
prevent the other from getting it. The 
methods employed may be more or less equit- 
able or honorable, but this is the purpose of 
this competition. And it is certainly a serious 
question whether the cherishing of this pur- 
pose is consistent with the Christian law. 
Whether it is possible so to Christianize 
competition that it shall practically become, 
what the old-fashioned economists assume 
that it is, rivalry in service, is a question of 
much interest; some definite instruction on 
this point would be acceptable, no doubt, to 
many who believe that the thing is possible 
but find difficulty in realizing it. It must be 
admitted that just now the testimony against 
its possibility is rather overwhelming. The 
most significant economic phenomenon of the 
time,-— the stupendous aggregations of capi- 
tal in trusts and combinations—is based 
upon the theory that competition, so highly 
exalted by the old economists as the source 
of all our progress, is a mischievous and 
destructive force; that it must be, so far as 
possible, eliminated. The economic waste 
and destruction of competition has never been 
so loudly proclaimed as by the promoters and 
managers of these great combinations; and 
they also bear abundant witness to the moral 
injury of these fierce conflicts. We have 
never had such preachers of the sin and 
misery of competition and of the saving vir- 
tues of cooperation as the men who are now 
leading what seems to be an industrial revolu- 
tion. It is impossible to deny the truth of 
much of their contention; the vast injuries 
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of industrial strife and the vast gains of in- 
dustrial codperation are manifest. Whether 
the trusts, as at present organized, would 
prove a panacea for our social ills may, how- 
ever, be doubted. If their promoters were 
content with preventing the waste of com- 
petition and harvesting the natural advan- 
tages of large cooperation, the millennium 
would be in sight; but the methods of capi- 
talization to which these combinations almost 
universally resort, show plainly that the aim 
of those who are forming them is simply to 
secure an arrangement under which, instead 
of plundering one another, they may unite 
to plunder the whole community. The moral 
gains of this scheme are not likely to be so 
large as some imagine. Socialists rejoice in 
the growth of trusts because of the testi- 
mony which they contribute respecting the 
injuries of competition, and because they 
regard them as the final phase of the com- 
petitive régime, which must give place to the 
collective ownership and administration of 
capital; but it is only as a transitional phase 
of industrial organization that they welcome 
them; their permanent establishment in our 
industries would be regarded by Socialists as 
intolerable. And it is clear that the monop- 
oly at which they aim, by means of which a 
few persons intend to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the rest of us, is as far from 
the principles of Christian brotherhood as 
the east is from the west. Socialism and 
Christianity can have no disagreement over 
the proposition that all monopolies must be 
owned by the people and managed for the 
benefit of all. That some industries ought to 
be monopolies is evident. The practical 
question is whether there are any industries 
which ought not to be monopolies. It is 
possible that the verdict of experience will 
be that after all natural monopolies have 
been socialized, there will be a number of 
industries which can wisely be left to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Christianity contributes to social reform, 
not an economic method, but an ethical prin- 
ciple and impulse. It simply requires us to 
love our neighbors as ourselves — which 
means that we are to seek the highest wel- 
fare of the whole community. If we believe 
that the economic method of Socialism will 
promote the highest welfare of the whole 
community we must needs be Socialists. If 
we believe that the method would not 
promote the general welfare we cannot be 
Socialists. It is necessary for us to under- 
stand that this question is a very large one 
and demands patient and thorough study, 
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BY LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 


Modern industry is chiefly remarkable for 
its phenomenal development along the lines 
of concentration and specialization. Each 
year sees a gradual tightening of the social 
organism. Industrial forces were never so 
complex or so closely massed as they are 
today. The sturdy life of more primitive 
people, with its healthy exercise of almost 
every faculty, mental and physical, has given 
way before the demands of an inexorable in- 
dustrial evolution. 
The handicraftsman 
of the Middle Ages 
finds his prototype 
today in the factory 
drudge, whosewhole 
life is spent at some 
purely mechanical 
task. The medi- 
geval worker was 
compelled to use his 
brains in the manu- 
facture of every 
commodity, and his 
wares bore the im- 
press of his own in- 
dividuality. Today, 
however, the worker 
is simply a cog in 
the complex ma- 
chinery of industrial 
life. Brains and 
hands have become 
in large measure di- 
vorced, and their 
functions are vested 
in separate classes. 

Whatever gain 
there may have been 
to social life in the 
marvelous invention 
of machinery during the last hundred years, 
with consequent massing of capital and labor 
power, and widening of industrial markets, 
it can hardly be denied that there has been 
loss also. Indeed, from the zsthetic point 
of view there has been distinct retrogression. 
The towns of three or four hundred years 
ago, with their quaint minarets and pictur- 
esque streets, their exquisite cathedrals and 
massive halls, reached a very much higher 
architectural standard than the cities of 
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today, and many of the shoddy wares turned 
out in such quantity from our commercial 
establishments compare very unfavorably 
with the thoughtful handiwork of centuries 
gone by. Those were days of leisure and 
cooperation; these are days of feverish com- 
petition and strife. 

From earliest times the art of book- 
binding and printing has been one of the 
most interesting of all the crafts. The evo- 
lution of the book, 
from the baked clay 
tablets of Assyria, 
the palm-leaf Tamil 
manuscripts, and 
the scrolls of the 
Romans, was natu- 
rally accompanied by 
an equally remark- 
able development in 
binding. During 
the first thousand 
years of the Chris- 
tian era, the means 
of learning were 
mostly centered in 
the monasteries. 
The manuscripts 
which the monks il- 
lumined with such 
patience and loving 
care, and their be- 
jeweled wood bind- 
ings, often chained 
to the library 
shelves, are among 
the most notable art 
products of any age. 
It was not, however, 
until after the in- 
vention of printing 
in the fifteenth century that bookbinding be- 
came a serious craft. 

The first and greatest progress in the art 
was made in Italy, under the patronage of 
those famous bibliophiles, Maioli and Grolier. 
Jean Grolier-de-Servin, Viscomte d’Aguisy 
(after whom, of course, the Grolier club in 
New York is named), was probably the most 
accomplished and liberal friend that book 
handicraft has ever had. For a time Grolier 
held an official position at Milan, and after- 
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wards he became treasurer of France. ‘‘Born 
in 1479, dying in 1565, he lived 86 years,”’ 
his biographer tells us, ‘‘ during which he 
showed himself always a zealous protector 
of the learned, a lover of the good and 
beautiful books issued by the Giunti and 
the Aldi, and other publishers of the time, 
and also an ardent collector of coins and of 
antiquities.’’ Grolier’s library, when sold in 
1675, 
brought 
| the sum 
of $2,- 
000,000. 
Jacques 
Auguste 
DeThou, 
custo- 
dian of 
the rare 
books of 
Henry 
IV. of 
France, 
was an- 
other 
great 
art pa- 
tron, 
under 
whose kindly influence worked the man who 
has been declared the greatest bookbinder of 
any age, ‘‘ Le Gascon.’’ Almost all the 
most talented binders—the Eves, Padeloupe, 
Derome, “‘Le Gascon’’— were Frenchmen. 
England only produced one craftsman fit to 
rank with this brilliant galaxy, namely, Roger 
Payne, who plied his craft during the first 
part of last century. 

The art of bookbinding and printing, like 
most of the other handicrafts, was ill fitted to 
survive in the commercial and capitalistic 
era which followed after the feudal period. 
Indeed, for a brief period there was danger of 
it being crushed out altogether. Fortu- 
nately, however, there has grown up, along- 
side of the onward march of commercial 
forces, a distinct counter-movement, which 
has enlisted the active support of some of 
the most talented men of our generation. 
They have voiced the sentiment of art and 
beauty, as opposed to mere utilitarianism ; 
they have stood for Man against Mammon. 
The object of this movement has ever been 
to check the machine tendency of our pres- 
ent industrial régime, and to restore pleasure 
and dignity to the task of every worker, by 
the extension of handicraftsmanship. Realiz- 
ing that before the workers, as a class, can 
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become intelligent craftsmen, their whole 
living must necessarily be raised; that they 
must have an opportunity for rest and edu- 
cation, and be guaranteed comfort and secur- 
ity, it has happened that many of the great- 
est artists of our generation have been social 
reformers also. In their agitation for beau- 
ty they have found it necessary to make a 
plea for brotherhood also. Almost without 
exception they have helped to swell the tide 
of socialistic sentiment that seems to be des- 
tined to undermine the older thought of the 
world. 

The central figure in the Arts and Crafts 
movement has been that remarkable person- 
ality, William Morris, poet and _ socialist. 
Morris owed much of his inspiration to John 
Ruskin, and his whole life was given to the 
cause of artistic regeneration. He was mas- 
ter of half a dozen crafts, and left the im- 
press of his genius on almost every depart- 
ment of decorative art. The factory that 
he established at the little village of Merton 
Abbey, near London, was an exquisite em- 
bodiment of his ideal of handicraftsmanship. 
It was not until near the close of his life 
that he embarked upon one of the most inter- 
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esting of his artistic enterprises — the work 
of the Kelmscott Press. The presses on 
which the Kelmscott publications were printed 
were housed in an unpretentious building 
almost opposite Morris’s home at Hammer- 
smith, and from this little house by the 
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Thames were sent out into the world half a 
hundred of the most beautiful books ever 
printed by the hand of man. 

One of Morris’s fellow workmen and most 
intimate friends was T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
the master of the craft of bookbinding, so 
nearly allied to that of printing. Cobden- 
Sanderson is a man with the same passion 
for beauty and the same noble social ideals. 
Believing that every man should work with 
his hands, and that art should become an in- 
tegral part of national life, he gave up the 
lawyer’s profession, and studied the trade of 
the binder. For years he has devoted him- 
self to his craft, bestowing the greatest care 
on every book that passes through his hands. 
His bindings, with their firm tooling and 
gorgeous floral designs, are as beautiful as 
pictures. 

Cobden-Sanderson designs his own tools 
and has them made especially for him, while 
much of his delicate lettering is drawn by 
Miss May Morris. His work shows the 
strong influence of the old French binder, 
“*Le Gascon.’’ He has had many disciples 
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and imitators, but few have reached his high 
standard of workmanship, and none have 
shown the same originality of design. Such 
men as Zaehnsdorf, Riviere and De Coverly, 
of London, are all accomplished binders, and 
have many patrons on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Two talented women bookbinders are 
Miss S. T. Prideaux and Miss Irene Nicholls, 
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the former of whom has written extensively 
on the subject. The Vale Press, the Chis- 
wick Press, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Lawrence & Bullen, George Bell & Sons, and 
many other publishers in England, have done 
a great deal to raise the artistic standard of 
bookbinding and printing. 

Here in America, the late Miss Evelyn 
Hunter Nordhoff, a pupil of Cobden-Sander- 
son, was 
very 
success- 
ful in 
the art 
of bind- 
ing and 
leather 
work, 
and she 
estab- 
lished a 
school 
of in- 
struc- 
tion. 
T he 
“*Ele- 
phant 
Bind- 
ery’’ in A LATE COVER DESIGN BY WILL BRADLEY. 
New 
York City still carries on her work. Mr. 
William Matthews is perhaps the most emi- 
nent of American binders, though excel- 
lent work has been done by Alfred Mat- 
thews and Mr. Stikeman. Will Bradley de- 
serves special mention for his artistic print- 
ing and strikingly original designs, and the 
example set by him and his fellow-craftsmen 
is very evident in the publications of such 
American firms as Thomas B. Mosher, John 
Lane, R. H. Russell, Messrs. Copeland & Day, 
L. Prang & Co., Scribners, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Boston Bookbinding Co. 
has produced some exquisite work. The last 
to appear in this field is Elbert Hubbard, 
whose ‘‘ Roycroft’’ books are already so 
widely known and appreciated. No small 
credit is due the famous Grolier Club in New 
York for its artistic influence. This unique 
club was founded in 1864, and its periodical 
lectures, exhibitions and publications have 
undoubtedly done more than any other agency 
in this country to cultivate a love for beau- 
tiful bookbinding and printing. 

The art of bookbinding gives scope for 
quite as much thought and care as the more 
complex handicrafts, and while it undoubt- 
edly requires real genius to turn out work of 
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the highest kind, it is yet possible for men 
and women of quite modest talents to obtain 
very satisfactory results and a great deal of 
pleasure by the use of simple tools at home. 
Magazines offer an excellent field for the 
beginner, and almost every one who has 
made a hobby or specialty of any particular 
subject knows the value of a collection of 
magazine articles on the question under 
study. Such articles when neatly removed 
form just the material for a most useful vol- 
ume, in which they can be easily consulted 
any time. Sheet music affords another op- 
portunity for the amateur binder, as does 
also the interesting composite book, in which 
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illustrations and curios are gathered and 
bound up with the letter press of a published 
volume. For lettering and designs the work 
of Will Bradley offers excellent suggestions. 

The appliances necessary for bookbinding 
at home are, first, a laying press, to hold 
the folios in place while they are being 
pressed, cut, etc.; second, a small sewing 
bench to aid in stitching the folios together. 
A finishing board will also be found advan- 
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tageous for use in painting or embroidering 
the covers; and where leather work is at- 
tempted, a slab of stone is necessary. A 
small saw for cutting the ridges in the backs 
of the folios, an awl, a paring knife, a pallet 
knife, a burnisher, and a few other small 
tools can all be bought cheaply where book- 
binders’ 
supplies 


The 
are sold. 
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paste- 
board 
forms 
the sub- 
stantial 
part of 
the bind- 
ing, and 
crash is 
used 
over the 
back of 
folios. 
In the 
outside 
covering 
there is 
great 
variety. The regular ‘‘ bookbinders cloth ’’ 
of brown tint, and also buckram, make good 
material. Leather binding will be found more 
expensive, and of course much more difficult 
to handle satisfactorily. 

In binding the pages, it is first necessary 
to insert the sheets between the laying press, 
and to carefully trim and paste together the 
back edges. With the small saw several 
grooves must be cut, into which stout twine 
is wedged. The pages are then stitched 
firmly together, and crash is pasted over the 
back. An etching pen, with the aid of col- 
ored ink or water-colors, can be used to 
produce charming effects, and the design 
must be completed before the cover is glued 
to the pages. For leather work more elabor- 
ate materials are required. The principal 
tools are the fillets for making straight lines, 
and the gouges for curved lines. The de- 
sign is first made on paper, then impressed 
with the tools through the paper on the 
leather, and the gold leaf is afterwards 
applied. 

The two most striking and successful of 
recent experiments in the field of book handi- 
craft have been William Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press at London, and Elbert Hubbard’s Roy- 
croft Shop in this country. The Kelmscott 
Press was established in 1890, and perhaps 
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the most remarkable feature about the un- 
dertaking was its exéreme simplicity. Only 
hand-presses were used, and the workshop 
might have been transferred, with very little 
stretch of the imagination, to the days of 
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Caxton. The art of printing, according to 
Morris, ‘‘ was born fuil-grown and perfect, 
but began to deteriorate almost at once.’’ 
He felt that it was necessary to go back to 
the fountain-head, and start thence afresh. 
With his usual thoroughness and patience, 
he studied the whole process of printing, col- 
lecting at great expense examples of the 
most notable medieval manuscripts and 
books, and carefully analyzing and compar- 
ing them. At last, after many experiments, 
he succeeded in producing paper and type 
which realized his artistic standards. The 
Kelmscott paper was made by hand of fine 
linen rags untouched by chemicals. Morris’s 
type bears evidence of both Roman and 
Gothic influence, and appears in the three 
following styles: 


This is the Golden type. 


This is the Croy type. 
This is the Chaucer type. 


The chief glory of the Kelmscott books 
lies in their rich borders and initial letters. 
Of these there were no two alike, and all 
were designed by Morris himself. The wood- 
cuts, which bore strict relation to the deco- 
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rative harmony of the page, were contributed 
by such distinguished artists as Burne-Jones 
and Walter Crane. The books were almost 
all bound in limp vellum with silk ties, and 
there is a chaste beauty in this simple cover 
which forms a strong contrast to the elabo- 
rate leather bindings. The books ranged in 
size from the ‘‘ Golden Legend”’ in three 
large quarto volumes, to the tiny ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture’’ of Ruskin. The last and 
most splendid production of all was the 
**Chaucer,’’ illustrated by 80 Burne-Jones 
woodcuts, unsurpassed by any other bcok 
ever printed. The Kelmscott Press is now 
definitely closed, and many of the Kelmscott 
books are already almost priceless. 
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Less than four years ago, Elbert Hubbard, 
a successful business man and brilliant writer 
and lecturer, started at East Aurora, near 
Buffalo, N. Y., a little printing shop. He 
gathered around him a few congenial spirits, 
and, in the same way as William Morris, 
under whose personal influence he had already 
been brought, he set to work to produce 
beautiful books. With the exception of an 
expert bookbinder from Leipsic, Mr. Hubbard 
has made use entirely of the talent that lay 
immediately to his hand in this country vil- 
lage. He gave free instruction to the natives 








in water-colors, crayon drawing and hand 
illuminating, and out of this raw material 
developed remarkable talent. From smallest 
beginnings the enterprise has grown, until 
today there are employed nearly a hundred 
skilled workers. Work is done in the spirit 
of freedom and fellowship, and all share in 
the annual division of profits. The Roycroft 
Shop, a handsome wood- 
en structure erected in 
1896, is a complete 
printing-office. In one 
department country girls 
are engaged illuminating 
initials in gold and col- 
ors; in other rooms are 
artists and designers and 
binders ; in the basement 
are compositors and 
pressmen. Only the fin- 
est materials are used in the Roycroft books — 
goatskins from South America, levant, vellum, 
and carefully prepared hand-made paper. The 
real value of the Roycroft volumes, of which 
Mr. Hubbard has issued many score, lies in 
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their individual ex- ~ pression. 
They carry a person- ys al mes- 
sage, for they are part of 
Elbert Hubbard’s own self 
—of his ideals and his out- 
look upon life as he ILE finds it. 





The movement AKkELMscoTT which 
aims at a “‘ Return meena to Hand- 
icraft’’ means a great deal in this age of 
commercialism. It means that a few men 
have turned away from the sordid struggle 
of today, and have set their faces toward 
simplicity, 
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the indus- 
trial evolu- 
tion of the 
race. But 
if they ac- 
complish 
nothing 
more, they have at least held unsullied before 
the world magnificent ideals of beauty in 
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everything that the hand of man touches, and 
of manual labor, which is no longer a curse, 
but a blessing to all who take part in it. 

To those who wish to study the subject of 
Bookbinding and Printing, the following books 
and articles may be recommended : 


Bookbindings Old and New (with an account of the 
Grolier Club). By Brander Matthews. Macmillan & 
Co. 1895. 

Historical Sketch of Bookbinding. By S. T. Pri- 
deaux. Lawrence & Bullen, London. 1893. 

Bookbinding in England and France. By William Y. 
Fletcher. Macmillan&Co. 1896. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1893. By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. Preface by William Morris. 

Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane. 
George Bell & Sons. 1896. 
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Being a Preach- 
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The Binding of Books. By Herbert P. Horne. Paul 
&Co. London. 1894. 

The Art of Bookbinding. By the President of the 
Vellum Binders’ Trade Society. Sonnenschein. 1894. 

The Art of Bookbinding. By Joseph W. Zaehnsdorf. 
George Bell & Sons. 1890. 

Home Handicrafts. By Charles Peters. Fleming H. 
Revell & Co. 1890. 

Practical Designing. Gleason White. George Bell & 
Sons. 1898. 

The Whole Art of Marbling. By C. W. Woolnouth, 
George Bell & Sons. 1881. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


The Making of Books. By Theodore L. DeVinne, 
Outlook. Dec. 4, 1897. 

Bookbinding as a Fine Art. By E. D. North. Out 
look. Dec. 4, 1897. 

Bookbinding as a Trade. By H. D. Croly. Inde 
pendent. Nov. 18, 1897. 
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Ornamentation of Books. 
ent. Dec. 15, 1898. 


By R. Sturgis. Independ- 


Kelmscott Press and the New Printing. By A. L. 
Contemporary Review. . 


Cotton. Aug., 1898 
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Design in Bookbinding. By S. T. Prideaux. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. Feb., 1896. 

French Binders: of Today. By. S. T. Prideaux. 
Scribner’s Magazine. Mar., 1896. 

Decorative Bookbinding. Literature. Feb. 5, 1898. 

The Printing of William Morris. By Theodore L. De- 


Vinne. Bookbuyer. Jan., 1897. 

The ae — By Carl Edelheim. Modern 
Art. April 1, 1 

Bookbinding “s fine. By Helen Jay. Harper’s 


Bazar. July 11, 1896. 


A Day with the Bookbinder. Penny Magazine (En- 


glish). P. 377, Vol. II 
Decorative Bookbinding. Art Journal. Vol. XXX, 
p. 106. 
Vol. II, p. 


Ornamental Bookbinding. Art Journal. 
228. 

American Bindings at The Grolier Club. Critic. 
Vol. XXVII, p. 275. 

Note on Bookbinding. By E. H. Nordhoff. Book- 
buyer. Vol. XII, p. 964. 

The Work of Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff. 
Weekly. Vol. LXXXIV, p. 377. 

Decorative Book Cover for Christmas. §. MacCon- 
nell. Ladies’ Home Journal. Vol. XVI, p. 33. 

Early Italian Bindings. By S. T. Prideaux. 
buyer. Vol. XVII, p. 207. 

Historical Bookbindings at The Grolier Club. Critic. 
Vol. XXVI, p. 126, and The Bookman, Vol. I, p. 55. 

Bookbinding at Home. By W. S. Hoyt. Vol. Il, 
p. 381. 5 

Commercial Bookbinding. 
Century. Vol. XXVI, p. 

Bookbinding, its Processes and Ideal. 


Leslie’s 


Book- 


By Brander Matthews. 
2. 
By T. J. Cob- 


den-Sanderson. Popular Science Monthly. Vol. XLVI, 
p. 671. 

Every Man His Own Binder. Leisure Hours. Vol. 
IX, p. 492. 

Hints on Bookbinding. Chambers’s Journal. Vol. 
LXII, p. 607. 

English Bookbinding. By W. Y. Fletcher. Port- 


folio. Vol. XXIV, pp. 58, 79 and 97. 

A Short History ‘of Bookbinding. By Charles W. Bur- 
rows. Printer and Bookmaker. May, 1899. 

Old and New Boskbindings. Bookman. Vol. III, 
p. 184. 


Modern Bookbinding offers the following valuable suggestion on How to Open a New Book: 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered table; let the front board down, then the other, holding 
the leaves in one hand while you open a few leaves at the back, then a few at the front, and so on, alternately 


opening back and front, gently pressing open the sections till you reach the center of the volume. 


or three times and you will obtain 


Do this two 





the best results. Open the volume 
violently or carelessly in any one 
place and you will likely break the 
back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back of 
the book. 

‘* A connoisseur many years ago, 
an excellent customer of mine, who 
thought he knew perfectly how to 
handle books, came into my office 
when I had an expensive binding just 
brought from the bindery ready to be 
sent home; he, before my eyes, took 
hold of the volume and tightly hold- 
ing the leaves in each hand, instead 
of allowing them free play, vio- 
lently opened it in the center and 
exclaimed: ‘How beautifully your 
bindings open!’ I almost fainted. 
He had broken the back of the vol- 
ume and it had to be rebound,” 
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RATIONAL ETIQUETTE IN SOCIAL LIFE.* 


BY AGNES H. MORTON. 
Author of ‘‘Our Conversation Circle,’’ and ‘‘ Etiquette: An Answer to the Riddle: When? Where? How?’’ 








Etiquette is the code of behavior. The 
French word, etiquette, is the same as our 
English word ‘‘ ticket,’? and it originally 
meant a printed label attached to a parcel 
to identify it by its correct mark. By 
metaphor, the literal word ‘‘ ticket ’’— other- 
wise the word ‘‘ etiquette’’— has come to 
mean those social formalities that, like the 
correct mark, identify well-bred people. 

Many persons who 
are candid and truth- 
ful by nature have a 
strong prejudice 
against the very word 
** etiquette,’’ which is 
associated in their 
minds with something 
artificial in manners, 
or insincere in speech. 
Some stoutly oppose 
the ‘‘ conventionali- 
ties,’’ because they 
honestly think this ex- 
change of civilities to 
be — at best — merely 
a system of airs and 
graces, too. frivolous 
for sensible people to 
adopt, and — at worst — a reprehensible sys- 
tem of social deceit. Many others regard 
the formalities of polite society 2s harmless 
little affectations that, while not convenient 
for everyday use, may be worn like the extra 
bit of jewelry with the holiday garment on 
special occasions. Others have discovered 
that good manners are admirable at all times, 
and that tact and courtesy are always good 
social policy; yet they have only a vague idea 
that there is any relation between manners and 
morals, or, indeed, that there is anything in 
etiquette beyond the graceful movements and 
complimentary phrases that win social popu- 
larity and help one to be successful. With 
this purely selfish idea of the utility of eti- 
quette, people assume their best behavior 
on the most conspicuous occasions, and are 
apt to lapse into neglect or positive rudeness 
in their everyday surroundings, where — as 
they think — they are too well known to gain 
anything by ‘‘ putting on airs,’’ 
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It is a very common view of etiquette, that 
it is something to be put on. One who holds 
this view has looked no deeper than the sur- 
face. Really, every point of good manners 


— according to the recognized code — has its 
meaning, and conveys a social message. 
When one man bows to another he says, in 
effect, ‘‘ I respect you, and value your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 


When he lifts his hat in greet- 
ing a woman, he says, 
** T remember the duty 
of a chivalrous man, 
to be deferential to 
womanhood.’’ When 
he shakes hands with 
a comrade, he says, ‘‘ I 
acknowledge our social 
fellowship.”? When a 
woman sends out cards 
to announce her de- 
parture from town, or 
her return after a long 
absence, she says, ‘‘ I 
remind you that I still 
exist, and I assure you 
that your friendship is 
worth so much to me 
that I will not willingly 
lose it by any neglect or oversight.’’ When 
a hostess invites a guest, she says, ‘‘I 
esteem it an honor to receive you under my 
roof; and I ask you to accept my hospitality 
as a proof of my confidence and respect.’”’ . 
When an invited guest replies she says, ‘‘ I 
thank you for the kind thoughts that have 
prompted you to single me out for this 
honor.’’ Invitations to one’s own house are 
the highest expression of cordiality, and 
therefore etiquette commands the prompt and 
courteous reply to such invitations, that the 
invited one may not delay acknowledging his 
appreciation of the marked courtesy shown to 
him. Neglect is always indifference; and 
apologies fail to hide this logical fact. This is, 
of course, assuming that the guest knows 
his duty. ‘If he is ignorant that he ought to 
send this reply, he may be silently thinking 
all manner of kind and generous things 
about his hostess; but how will she know 
that? Presumably, she is not a mind reader. 
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If he is truly and innocently ignorant he 
should find out at once what the code of be- 
havior dictates, so that he may hereafter 
avoid the unconscious neglects that misrepre- 
sent his true feelings and deeply hurt the 
feelings of others. If you study in detail 
the rules of etiquette, every point noted will 
be found to have its meaning, just as truly 
as every word in the dictionary has its defini- 
tion. Find this meaning under the form, and 
you will discover rational etiquette. To those 
who understand it and use it, the code of 
behavior is a perfect medium of social com- 
munication. 


REASONS FOR A FORMAL CODE. 


Still some one urges, ‘‘ Why not trust 
sincerity to express itself spontaneously? 
Why need there be a formal code of beha- 
vior?’’ 

We answer, because there is; we came 
upon the stage too late to have any hand in 
creating it, and it is too firmly established 
for us to set it aside, if we would. Itis 
like the system of rules in arithmetic, which 
the wise men formulated before our day; we 
cannot improve upon the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. A rule of mathematics or a rule 
of good behavior is simply the terse state- 
ment of what has been discovered to be the 
correct way to do something. 

The accepted code of behavior is not 
dictated by any single authority. Probably 
no one person could have framed a perfect 
universal code; it had to be developed by 
experience. It embodies a consensus of 
opinion. It is not the argument on one 
side of the question, but the conclusion of 
the whole debate. It is not the conclusion 
reached during the lifetime of one genera- 
tion, but the cumulative wisdom of many 
centuries. The express forms may vary, 
obedient to the whims of fashion from age to 
age; but the foundation principles of eti- 
quette remain unchanged, because like all 
truths they are inherently unchangeable. 

This ‘‘ formal code’’ is not our tyrant, 
binding us with red tape, but our best adviser 
and helper. 

First: It is the convenient basis of prompt 
mutual understanding. Without it, the social 
circle would be a scene of confusion, like a 
market with no medium of exchange. Good 
manners are coin current the world over. 
If everyone acted on his own whims and im- 
pulses we would never know what to infer 
from the odd behavior of each individual. 
But when we know that certain formalities 
are understood to express a certain polite 
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social feeling, we have only to observe those 
forms to make our friendly meaning clear 
to every well-informed member of society. 

Second: It is a systematic saving of time 
and thought. When ‘“‘ the correct thing’’ 
has been done, no further anxiety distracts 
a man’s attention from his special work; he 
knows that he has sent the proper social 
message, and that ends his responsibility. 
A busy person, with large social responsibili- 
ties, will value this advantage. 

Third: It prevents misunderstandings and 
their consequent disasters. The importance 
of this ‘‘ ounce of prevention’’ is shown in 
diplomatic circles, where official etiquette is 
imperative. Admiral Dewey on his home- 
ward voyage from Manila.has given the on- 
looking world an object-lesson in diplomatic 
accuracy. At every foreign port visited he 
has systematically exchanged the official 
courtesies required by international etiquette, 
thus plainly speaking on behalf of the United 
States the international language of friend- 
liness. Just imagine what endless mischief 
he could have set brewing if he had merely 
neglected these formalities! In every harbor 
where the Olympia cast anchor he could have 
left in the wake of his flag-ship a whirlpool 
of international disturbance. For, by com- 
mon consent, had there been any failure to 
comply with the established code, other na- 
tions would have construed the neglect as a 
tacit expression of unfriendliness on the part 
of the United States. Fortunately, our Ad- 
miral never blunders; and so the dove of 
peace has followed his pennant from Hong- 
kong to Gibraltar. 

Less conspicuously, but not the less seri- 
ously, neglected courtesies in the social circle 
stir up strife. What personal feuds arise 
from a breach of good form! A case in 
point is that of two families, formerly on 
the best of terms, who are now estranged 
because of a careless oversight in the send- 
ing out of wedding announcement cards; a 
slight which the subsequent failure to apolo- 
gize or explain deepened into a deadly affront. 
The day of possible reconciliation seems to 
be past; two of the responsible factors in 
the case have gone to the silent land; and 
those who remain are separated by an icy 
wall of reserve. People misrepresent them- 
selves by their own heedlessness; and heart- 
breaking tragedies follow in the train of mis- 
understanding. Reputations are staked and 
lost by those who ignore the conventional 
proprieties. To a large degree these disas- 
ters are escaped by those who rationally 
obey the code of etiquette. Many a one 
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grieves that he is ‘‘ misunderstood’’ who 
could be perfectly well understood if he 
would take pains to ‘‘ show himself friendly ’’ 
in ways that are universally accepted as the 
language of friendliness. 


WHAT ETIQUETTE REQUIRES OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 


We sometimes speak of ‘‘ going into 
society :’’ an unnecessary move; we are there 
already. It would tax our ingenuity to get 
out of society, sanely and innocently. The 
voluntary hermit is an unbalanced creature; 
the hardened criminal in solitary confinement 
is placed there because that is the worst of 
jail punishments. The normal human being 
cannot live alone; he is made for companion- 
ship; and it is only as he mingles with other 
people that his own character reveals itself. 
It is his social conduct that shows what he is. 
For this reason, etiquette strikes root below 
the surface; its radical demand is, personal 
integrity. 

A man is worth socially as much as he is 
worth personally; no more. The well-bred 
member of society is first of all a well-bred 
individual. There must be something fine 
to be expressed, before there can be any fine 
expression. Good breeding begins with high 
motives and honorable purposes. A man 
should aspire to be as good a specimen of 
the human race as possible, and to encourage 
the same ambition in his associates; that by 
united influence they may raise the general 
level of society, mentally, morally, and spirit- 
ually. To this end he should resolve to think 
earnestly, feel vitally, speak sincerely, and 
act consistently. All this must be in the 
man himself, under the surface. 

Outwardly, there are some things which 
good breeding requires of the individual. 
Appearances should not be deceitful; no one 
should belie his good intentions by an unat- 
tractive or ungracious exterior. Mistaken 
conscience no longer mortifies personal vanity 
by cultivating personal ugliness. I remem- 
ber an eccentric old lady who prided herself 
on her freedom from vanity, and whose boast 
it was that she never used a mirror. The 
result of this singular form of self-denial 
was, that her bonnet strings were usually 
tied under her left ear, and the long points 
of her irregularly folded shawl generally 
hung at angles that suggested twenty-five 
minutes past four. Such uncalled-for singu- 
larities in outward appearance are always a 
mistake; and they may place a woman at 
serious social disadvantage. Whether justly 
or unjustly, the observer naturally infers 
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some singularity or defect of character from 
any grotesque or repellant outward show. 
One owes it to himself not only to be, but 
to show himself to be, correct in taste and 
habits. 

The eyeis the first critic, and cleanliness is 
the first point that it notes. The well-bred 
individual never neglects the bath, the nice 
care of the skin, the hair, the teeth, the 
nails, etc. Toilet requisites cost little but 
the trouble of using them; and though the 
face may be sunburned and the hands soiled 
by the day’s work, both face and hands may 
be kept refined by habitual daily care. With 
cleanliness go neatness and propriety in dress. 
There should be harmony in the wardrobe 
throughout; the money value being distrib- 
uted, not all vested in a few costly outer gar- 
ments — the blunder of vulgar vanity. Tidi- 
ness is shown in the thrifty care of details, 
like dress-bindings and glove and shoe but- 
tons. The gown for work and the costume 
for leisure are necessarily different, but both 
may be neat and complete, and each suited 
to the conditions under which it is worn. 

The eye also notes pose and facial expres- 
sion. Self-possession is shown when move- 
ment is quiet and deliberate. The self-con- 
trol of the well-bred spirit prevents it from 
revealing all the perplexities and vexations 
of life by pouting, squinting, and scowling. 
Good form composes the features, not to de- 
ceive but to soothe; there is an unspoken pax 
vobiscum in every conscientiously placid face. 

The ear is an acute critic. It requires the 
voice to be clear, the utterance distinct, the 
pronunciation correct, and the language 
polite. It forbids aloud, harsh tone, and 
coarse aggressiveness in speech. The free 
and easy manner and the vulgar slang phrase 
make a combination against which the eye 
and the ear of good breeding jointly protest. 

And there is something more that appeals 
to eye and ear and intuitive sense, something 
which we call ‘‘atmosphere ’’ and ‘‘presence,’’ | 
— hard to describe, and yet no mystery. It 
is the perfect balance of dignity and defer- 
ence that, before a word is spoken, marks 
the initial manner. Its kindness is evident; 
and we feel at once that even its severity 
would prove merciful. It is the exponent of 
a character very nearly ideal, and one that 
we may safely take as a social example. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY. 


Every individual stands in the center of 
his own social cirele, which is made up of con- 
centric circles, the nearest one being that of 
his own family. (Diagram, page 149.) 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Courtesy, the form, like charity, the spirit, 
begins at home. The fact must be borne in 
mind, that no one can get past this first circle 
by overleaping it; he must go creditably 
through it. I once observed a young man of 
some social pretensions leaving the house 
with a grumbling retort to his mother, em- 
phasized by unnecessary force in closing the 
door. I thought to myself: he will not be 
able to convince me of his good breeding by 
his graceful bow and his fascinating smile the 
next time that he meets me. The person 
who is ill-mannered at home can never be 
well-bred in general society. 

This does not, however, mean that home 
life is to be a dress parade of formalities. 
The better acquainted people are, the more 
congenial they are, the more forbearing they 
are through mutual affection, the less likeli- 
hood there is of misunderstanding. ° Conse- 
quently, it is allowable to be more informal 
in the family circle than with society at 
large, or even with the guest of the house. 
The slight increase of formality shown to 
the visitor, and which is sometimes ridiculed 
as ‘‘ company manners,’’ is— when people 
have the right idea of it—a natural and 
proper re-adjustment of form to expression. 
This stranger does not know us so well as 
we know one another: we must take special 
care that he does not misunderstand us; 
hence, many strict points of etiquette are 
observed with the guest, which the members 
of the family by common consent dispense 
with among themselves. 

Precise formalities may be waived when 
the polite intention is perfectly well under- 
stood without them. But when, by omitting 
the formality, the courtesy also is omitted, 
it proves that ‘‘ informality ’’ has been car- 
ried too far. The total elimination of 
etiquette from the home circle is invariably 
attended by marked rudeness. We must 
not expect our nearest and dearest ones 
always to take us for granted. The many 
little attentions that mean love and respect 
make up the unobtrusive etiquette of home 
life; and we change merely the degree of 
formality, and not the quality of courtesy, 
when a stranger appears in our midst. 

The daily good behavior of a household is 
the aggregate of countless details. Some 
things to note, for example, are: to move 
about deftly without elbowing others or 
striking the furniture; to open and close 
doors without pushing and slamming; to go 
up and down stairs and through halls with 
alight step; to avoid boisterousness; to be 
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neatly dressed and promptly on time at meals; 
to be thoughtful not to monopolize the coziest 
chair, or the favorite window; to guard 
against clumsy accidents rather than weary 
people with the tiresome ‘‘ beg pardons ’”’ of 
the bumping blunderer who makes no effort 
to overcome his awkward habits, but depends 
on his ‘‘ beg pardon’’ to absolve him in- 
definitely. The fussy reiteration of apologies 
is by some persons regarded as a fine show 
of good manners; but really, the most man- 
nerly people use these words very seldom; 
because, in all ways possible to control, they 
avoid the necessity for them. 

The members of an industrious family go 
to their several occupations during the day; 
but in most households all are sure to be 
together at meal-time. The dinner-table is a 
social nucleus. If the courtesies are well 
remembered there, they are not likely to 
lapse in the hours that intervene. To go 
through a dinner with nice regard to the 
delicate proprieties is excellent drill in de- 
portment. Children are innocent little ani- 
mals, and if left to themselves they will feed 
like a brood of downy chicks, each intent 
upon its own search for tidbits, with an occa- 
sional outbreak of surprising savagery if two 
happen to want the same thing. Instruc- 
tion in table manners is one of the technical 
necessities in a child’s education. There are 
few prettier sights than that of a little child 
learning to use its first knife and fork. 
Whether this schooling goes on in a well- 
appointed nursery or perforce takes place in 
a high chair at his mother’s side, the little 
one may grow into correct habits of holding 
his fork, arranging his napkin, the nice 
handling of his bread and butter, etc. What 
he learns at this age he will never forget. 

The well-bred individual sits directly in 
front of the table, and about six inches from 
its edge, with his feet resting evenly on the 
floor. He unfolds his napkin and spreads it 
upon his knees. He uses his knife for cut- 
ting meats and the tougher vegetables that 
resist the fork, which is used to separate all 
soft vegetables. The fork is held preferably 
in the right hand, except when the knife is 
in use, leaving the left hand free to manage 
the bread, celery, or other incidentals. The 
several articles of food are eaten in moder- 
ate mouthfuls, alternately; the favorite dish 
does not all at once disappear. 

Politeness at the table is shown by thought- 
fulness in helping others, without conspicuous 
flourish. The request for a biscuit and the 
subsequent ‘‘thank you’’ is a graceful pa- 
renthesis, and not the leading thought of the 
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conversation, which should be on themes that 
keep one reminded that he has a mind and a 
soul as well as a body. The market price of 
the various viands served should not be dis- 
cussed at the table nor should that time be 
taken to indulge in a general grumble about 
the cost of living. Such questions properly 
come before the domestic committee of ways 
and means at another hour. It is not pleas- 
ant to taste copper on every bite that by 
careful estimate has cost exactly one cent. 
A sensitive person would rather dine ona 
crust and a cup of cold water. While noth- 
ing essential to the proper service of the 
dinner is neglected, the superior fact of being 
together in cordial companionship should give 
tone and dignity to table manners. If ‘‘ good 
digestion ’’ is to ‘‘ wait on appetite,’’ good 
temper and generosity of spirit must prevail ; 
an ill-natured or a stingy person should dine 
alone. 

Parents are responsible for their children’s 
behavior in this first circle. Precept is much, 
but example is all-powerful. It is hopeless 
to coach children in good behavior for special 
occasions if parents are constantly setting 
contrary examples. A little girl who was 
going to a party was told, among other 
things, that she might accept a second 
piece of cake, if it was offered; but that if 
it was handed to her a third time she must say 
very firmly and politely, ‘‘no, thank you.’’ 
When she came home she reported that she 
had obeyed all instructions,—‘‘ but,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ the servant brought the cake the 
fourth time.’’ ‘‘* What did you say?”’ asked 
her mother. ‘‘QOh,’’ said the child, airily, 
**T just said what papa always says —‘ Oh 
take it away and don’t bother!’’’ So, in 
spite of precautions, the home manners as- 
serted themselves—as they usually do. 
Parents must not only tell a child what to 
say and do, but first by example and then by 
explanation they should make clear to the 
inexperienced youth the meaning of formal- 
ities. Thus he will learn that when he says 
** please’ and ‘‘thank you’’ he is showing 
respect and appreciation. He will under- 
stand that when he moves a chair for his 
mother, or brings his father the morning 
paper, he is obeying the code of etiquette in 
doing an acceptable service in a courteous 
manner. He will grasp the idea, that to be 
‘*a little gentleman ’’ in behavior, he must 
first be a true-hearted little man; for that 
is what it means. 

It is pleasant tu think of the home as the 
model school of behavior; but unfortunately 
all families are not ideally constituted. The 
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individual must sometimes face and solve 
hard problems alone. The relationships of 
parent and child, brother and sister, husband 
and wife, present different phases of responsi- 
bility, not contradictory, or conflicting. When 
any conflict arises, somebody’s unreasoning 
selfishness is to blame. A woman whose 
test of her husband’s devotion to herself is, 
that he shall practically forsake his own kin- 
dred, shows her ignorance of first principles. 
Starting in error, she inaugurates a domestic 
upheaval. A woman of better breeding 
knows that the most chivalrous son and 
brother makes the most reliable husband; so, 
she wants no better way te judge her suitor 
than to know how he treats his mother and 
sister. When she becomes his wife, so far 
from disrupting his family ties, she may find ° 
it her happy privilege to add another strand 
to the silken cord of affection. The way 
that a woman marries into a family is a fine 
exponent of her breeding. 

When unfailing politeness is the law of the 
house, the ‘‘ problem of domestic service,’’ 
as it is called, is more than half solved. 
The relation of mistress and maid-servant 
has the same business basis as that of mer- 
chant and clerk: on the one hand a service 
duly performed, on the other, that service 
duly rewarded. A well-bred woman holds 
the respect of her servants by the strict jus- 
tice of her dealings and the gentle courtesy 
of her personal manner. She wins their 
loyalty by her appreciation of their good 
work, and by meeting their deficiencies with 
instruction instead of scolding; by encour- 
aging the codperative spirit that makes 
‘* our house ’’ a home, and not merely a place 
to ‘‘ live out;’’ by giving them all reason- 
able chance to go to church, and allowing 
them time for their own social life as far as 
domestic duties permit; by interesting them 
in good reading; and, at discretion, by ad- 
vising them about their dress and the wise 
use of their money; and by giving them any 
other personal oversight that lonely girls 
may need and should appreciate. 


THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


The familiar social circle immediately sur- 
rounds the home circle, and through the 
swinging door of hospitality friends cross 
and recross one another’s thresholds. 

From the standpoint of ‘‘ the nearest 
neighbor’”’ there is one thing that at once 
characterizes good breeding: It is, that the 
well-bred neighbor never allows anything on 
his premises to give trouble or annoyance to 
other people in the vicinity. This neutral 
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neighborly courtesy — simply not to meddle 
or to annoy —is obligatory. In the positive 
ways of being neighborly, etiquette al- 
lows discretion to act according to circum- 
stances. It is the privilege of the older 
residents to make themselves known and 
establish at least a polite speaking acquaint- 
ance with new neighbors. Whether much 
actual association is maintained or not, a 
good understanding should exist, that in any 
emergency of sickness or other adversity 
each one might feel free to ask or to offer 
needed help. 


Entertaining. 


Making a display is not the motive of en- 
tertaining. A woman who had just bought 
some showy pieces of furniture arrogantly 
announced, ‘‘Now, I am going to have some 
company.” And she did—such as it was. 
She invited people ‘‘just to let them see ’’— 
and they came just for what they could get. 
It was a fair balance of accounts. 

A social function, as the word implies, 
must accomplish a social result. People 
meet to exchange ideas, and to help one 
another to a new outlook on the cheerful 
side of life. Aman ought to go to his office 
more buoyantly for having spent the previous 
evening with a group of bright conversation- 
alists, or as one of an assembly of congenial 
spirits at a musicale or a fine arts exhibit. 
If he does not get this result, the function 
has failed in his case. 

Etiquette ordains that social entertaining 
shall be consistent with the usual style of 
living. The form should not be too large 
for the substance. To attempt to apply 
the etiquette of a state reception to a little 
evening party would be like using a cathedral 
plan in building a village chapel. In spirit 
the ultimate purpose is the same; but the 
method must be modified to suit the par- 
ticular case. Extreme conventionality goes 
with elaborate conditions. It is bad form for 
people of limited means to strain every nerve 
to compete with wealthier neighbors. They 
not only fail, but in this hopeless struggle to 
be like somebody else they lose the grand 
opportunity to be themselves. There is a fine 
chance to show clever originality in making 
the most of one’s own unique facilities. One 
hostess who cannot afford to give costly din- 
ners still holds her own with an exacting 
social world by now and then inviting friends 
for a musical evening at home, or asking 
them to come when her choice crab-apple 
trees are in bloom and sit on her porch and 
inhale the rare fragrance’ a most inexpensive 
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entertainment, but one that expresses hospi- 
tality as well as anything could, and better 
than many things do. Social life would be 
richer in real companionship if people of 
average means would exchange these truly 
social courtesies oftener, and worry less over 
rival displays. 


Etiquette of Conversation. 


The family circle around the evening lamp, 
and informal parlor gatherings of familiar 
friends, afford the best chance for conversa- 
tional culture. One of the naive mistakes 
of the chatterbox is to fancy that she is most 
brilliant when she is talking against time. 
Thg really charming talker is the one who has 
the grace to stop talking at the tactful mo- 
ment, and listen to somebody else. Etiquette 
requires a talker to ‘‘ make himself agree- 
able;’’ to express himself clearly, with due 
attention to grammar and elocution; notrto 
talk so much that others are forced to be 
silent; not to ramble on vaguely, but to 
speak to the point, and then stop, so that 
the next speaker can begin intelligently and 
without confusion; not to interrupt any one 
else; to listen with polite interest; to look 
directly at the one with whom he is talking; 
never to contradict, either by flat denial or 
by quarrelsome counter-argument ; to express 
contrary opinions so respectfully that no 
personal offense is given; to brighten the 
conversation by introducing live subjects; 
to lead younger or less experienced persons 
to bear a part in the discussion; in general, 
to set a genial example, and use all the social 
tact that he possesses to keep the company 
harmonious. 

Every one may make this cordial effort; 
but it is especially the duty of the hostess. 
Conversation in her house will take its tone 
from her key-note. In her own house a 
woman most reveals her gracious or un- 
gracious qualities. To the ill-bred woman, 
‘‘my own house’’ is the vantage ground 
upon which she dares to be autocratic and 
disagreeable; to the well-bred woman, ‘‘ my 
own house’”’ is the place of all places where 
she feels a double obligation to be scrupu- 
lously polite. 


BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC. 


Etiquette commands discreet behavior in 
public. A thoughtless breach of propriety 
that friends might pardon will give strangers 
a severely unfavorable impression. 


In Publie Thoroughfares. 
On the crowded side-walk, in the corridors 














of public buildings, in the aisles of large 
shops, in railway stations, — wherever he min- 
gles with the passing throng, — the well-bred 
individual moves on his errands with business- 
like directness. He does not elbow and push 
his way through narrow doors, or stand 
longer than necessary at ticket windows, or 
otherwise obstruct the channel. Nervous 
hurry is not progress; the well-bred man 
never ‘‘ hurries,’?’ however much he may 
hasten. With quiet movement and leisurely 
air he keeps right onward; and he will prob- 
ably be the first one out when the railway 
ferry gate opens. It is demonstrated at fires 
that, as a rule, when the crowd disperse in 
quiet order all are rescued; while the frantic 
pushing and trampling of a panic-stricken 
mass always causes an appalling loss of life. 
Here, as ever, good manners and common- 
sense are coincident. 

When young people are walking for pleas- 
ure during leisure hours, cheerful talk and 
refined gayety of manner are natural and 
permissible; but when walking to and from 
daily work, or on the brief outing at noon, 
young girls in business should go and come 
promptly and unostentatiously. The business 
woman on her daily walk is an object of criti- 
cism favorable or unfavorable, according to 
her habitual manner. The dignity of the 
well-bred girl shields her from misinterpre- 
tation wherever her duty requires her to 
go. 


Conduct with Crude or Hostile People. 


General rules of behavior assume society 
to be well-disposed. It is easy to be polite 
when everybody else is civil. But what of 
the ones who are not civil— whether from 
ignorance or from malice? 

It is safe to give even these the benefit of 
the doubt. One day a gang of men at work 
on the turnpike ceased their garrulous quar- 
rel as a carriage stopped and one of the occu- 
pants, a sweet-voiced woman, asked the 
nearest man some polite questions about 
roads and directions. A lively dialogue fol- 
lowed, in which Patrick gave the desired in- 
formation and his questioner added some 
pleasant remarks about the fine weather. 
When the carriage rolled away, Mike, who 
had been looking on with a covert grin, 
opened fire on his comrade: ‘‘ Faith, Pat, 
and it’s a foine dude ye ar’, wid yer bowin’ 
an’ schrapin’, an’ pointin’ all directions wid 
yer foive fingers shpread out! Did yez say 
him (to the others) l’avin’ his cap off and 
swapin’ it about his head loike?’’ ‘* Whisht, 
Mike,’’ said Pat, in wheedling apology, ‘‘ the 
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leddy took me for a gentleman —an’ sure if 
I didn’t think I was wan meself!— and 
annyway, ye wuddent have me be ondesavin’ 
her?’’ The chuckling assent which this ex- 
planation received kept the gang good-natured 
for the rest of the day. Treat a man as 
though he were polite, and he may feel com- 
pelled to live up to what you are good enough 
to expect of him. Social missionary work is 
done by exercising this kind of tact in deal- 
ing with the contrary or unpromising elements 
in society. 

However, this gracious tact may fail some- 
times. Ina case of persistent hostility, or 
when evil is deliberate and unscrupulous, the 
crisis may come when the utmost that court- 
esy can do is to let a man severely alone, 
and let him profit by the moral discipline of 
isolation. But this courteous letting-alone 
is not disdainful repudiation. Etiquette, like 
the golden-rule religion on which it is based, 
does not shut the door of hope. Whenever 
the offender is honestly disposed he may re- 
instate himself; for courtesy awaits all who 
honorably meet its terms. It is good form, 
as it is Christian ethics, to forgive the re- 
pentant. 


THE SOCIAL ELEMENT IN BUSINESS 
RELATIONS. 


The majority of people who work ten hours 
a day find their social life mainly in the daily 
mingling with fellow-workmen. But business 
hours are not social hours; and only the igno- 
rant and ill-bred girl wastes her employer’s 
time in silly gossip about personal matters, 
her own or other people’s affairs. The first 
duty of every employee in office, shop, factory, 
or field, is to attend to business; he is there 
for that purpose. Intent upon his own task, 
he ignores others, passing around and among 
them without apology; all recognize the 
prior claims of business. Formality is 
waived; but the code of behavior is not sus- 
pended. Whatever the nature of the work, 
the worker may be refined in character and 
manners. The etiquette of social life follows 
the individual into his business relations. In 
the casual encounters of business associates 
there are many opportunities for the busiest 
man or woman to show incidental courtesy in 
word or act. The presence of one truly well- 
bred individual is felt in any business house; 
it is the privilege of any working man or 
woman to demonstrate this fact. Employers 


lose nothing by the social culture of their 
employees; the quality of work is finer 
when heads and hearts as well as hands are 
factors. 
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PUBLIC LIFE. 

Beyond the familiar social circle lie the 
expanding circles of society at large and pub- 
lic life. The world instinctively relies upon 
the man whose domestic and social conduct 
conforms to the ethical code of behavior. 
Such men are cordially selected to represent 
society, as members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Trustees of libraries, Managers of hos- 
pitals and charities, Regents of the Univer- 
sity, etc. It is the rare exception that an 
uncouth man is exalted to any of these posi- 
tions, and when it happens all social philos- 
ophers recognize a blunder of ‘‘ machine 
politics.’’ Partisan feeling aside, men of all 
shades of political faith rest assured when a 
thoroughly well-bred man—of whatever 
party —is elected to fill an important office 
at home, or appointed to represent the nation 
at a foreign court; for they know that the 
man whose personal character stands the 
test of the first two circles can be implicitly 
trusted in all circles that lie beyond. 

VALUE OF THE CODE OF BEHAVIOR TO THE 
ONE WHO OBSERVES IT. 


First: It fosters self-respect, and inspires self- 
culture. The personal bearing of the well-bred man is 
the bearing of a crown prince. 

Second: It commands the respect of others. It is 
‘* the dignity that doth hedge about a king.’’ A man’s 
best value, in himself and for the world, is made avail- 
able under conditions that preserve his dignity and set 
the bounds of intrusiveness. 

Third: By reflex influence, it has a moral effect on 
character. One who conscientiously cultivates good 
manners will find that he is also cultivating a magnan- 
imous disposition. If a woman cannot on the instant 
feel as polite as she ought to act, it is a distinct step 
in the right direction for her —on principle — to act 
as polite as she ought to feel. 


THE GRAVE 
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HOW TO LEARN THE CODE OF BEHAVIOR. 


First: By consulting standard authorities one may 
learn the stated rules for all occasions — the letter of 
the law. By studying their significance, one may also 
understand the spirit. 

Second: By observing the manners of the most pol- 
ished and agreeable people one may get useful hints 
about adapting set rules to special conditions, 

Third: By carefully distinguishing between manners 
and mannerisms one may avoid mistaking some popular 
affectation for a reliable mark of good form. Take, 
for example, the little phrase ‘‘ at all,’’ which we hear 
so frequently. The girl who uses this phrase so con- 
stantly (it is noticeably a girl’s phrase) loses the posi- 
tive point of view. She never tells what she has seen, 
or what she does like, or what she can do; but always, 
what she has never seen —at all; what she does not 
like — at all; what she can not do—at all; and with 
the negative way of talking goes a spirit of apathy and 
resignation, instead of the cheerful I-can-and-I-will 
spirit that animates the positive thinker and speaker. 
Let us hope that she is not really so negative and 
desponding as her little mannerism forces her to appear. 
Then, there are attitudes and gestures that are tran- 
sient fashions; as, for example, the akimbo attitude 
that a few years ago gave otherwise elegant women the 
semblance of the fish-wife. Women who had their 
photographs taken while that angular pose was in vogue 
would now give much to call in all copies. Another 
recent fad—still extant, but doomed to the limbo of 
discarded fashions — is the high hand-shake. Borrowed 
from the stately minuet, it has a grace and dignity that 
befits functions of great formality; but as affected on 
ordinary occasions the form is much too ponderous to 
be significant ; it bears the sign manual of a mannerism. 
These superficial whims of fashion, so meaningless in 
themselves, serve one purpose: they afford thoughtful 
observers a chance to distinguish between the essentials 
and the non-essentials of good form. Manners are 
form with significance; mannerisms are form without 
significance. 

Fourth: By watching our own deportment every day, 
we may gradually correct our faults and supply our 
deficiencies, as experience and observation show ‘‘ the 
more excellent way.’’ 


OF DESOTO. 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Long dead De Soto, how your name endures 
Because you found this fame and made it yours. 
And still the great stream sweeps along its course 
As though imbued with your own dogged force. 
In blind beneficence or ravening wrath, 

For good or ill, it makes its heedless path. 


Even so were you. 


And when death read your doom, 


He fitly laid you in this turbid tomb. 











[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing principles in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
speaking colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 
the English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them.] 


CHAPTER V. 
LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA, 


The population of the American Colonies under English control was 
estimated in 1750 at but little over a million, not nearly so many people 
as are now found in one of our great cities." They were scattered in 
isolated communities about some bay or inlet or on some navigable water. 
They had little in common. They had few means of communication. In 
many instances the race differences noted in the preceding chapter acted 
as a decentralizing factor. Father Jogues* in 1643 had counted eighteen 
different dialects spoken in what is now the city of New York. Burnaby’ 
wrote down the opinion that ‘‘ fire and water are not more heterogeneous 
than the different colonies. . . . Were they left to themselves there 
would soon be a civil war from one end of the continent to the other.’’ 
James Otis, of Revolutionary fame, said, ‘‘ America would be a mere 
shambles of blood and confusion before little petty states could be settled ’’ 
if she should become independent. 


= 


1 Proportionate representation was unknown to the colonists and no occasion for 
taking a census arose. Estimates or guesses at the population of the colonies were 
reported at different times by the royal governors. The first two columns of the following 
table are taken from these reports. The third is an estimate made by the delegates in the 
Continental Congress for the just distribution of the financial burdens. The last column 
is the first census of the United States: 


1701. 1750. 1783. 1790. 
New Hampshire, 10,000 30,000 52,708 141,885 
Massachusetts, 70,000 220,000 224,427 378,787 
Connecticut, 30,000 100,000 132,091 273,946 
Rhode Island, 10,000 35,000 82,318 68,825 
New York, 30,000 100,000 128,243 340,120 
New Jersey, 15,000 60,000 83,358 184,139 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 20,000 250,000 (Penn. ) 205,189 434,373 
Delaware, ‘se @ ‘aa ete 22,443 59,096 
Maryland, 25,000 85,000 141,517 319,728 
Virginia, 40,000 5,000 256,487 747,610 
North Carolina, 5,000 45,000 109,006 393,751 
South Carolina, 7,000 30,000 96,183 249,073 
Georgia, 6,000 13,030 82,548 


Pennsylvania and Delaware were together until the Revolution. Georgia was not 
founded until 1733. 

? A French Jesuit, who went as a missionary among the Huron Indians in 1636. Being 
captured by the Mohawks, he escaped to New Amsterdam, where he wrote his description 
of the New Netherlands. Later he voluntarily returned to the Mohawks and was killed as 
a worker of bad magic. His writings may be found in the publications of the New York 
Historical Society. 

3 An English traveler who left his comments in ‘* Travels through the Middle Settlements 
in North America, in the Years 1759 and 1760.”’ It was first published in London in 1775. 
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PUBLIC LIFE. 


Beyond the familiar social circle lie the 
expanding circles of society at large and pub- 
lic life. The world instinctively relies upon 
the man whose domestic and social conduct 
conforms to the ethical code of behavior. 
Such men are cordially selected to represent 
society, as members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Trustees of libraries, Managers of hos- 
pitals and charities, Regents of the Univer- 
sity, etc. It is the rare exception that an 
uncouth man is exalted to any of these posi- 
tions, and when it happens all social philos- 
ophers recognize a blunder of ‘‘ machine 
politics.’’ Partisan feeling aside, men of all 
shades of political faith rest assured when a 
thoroughly well-bred man—of whatever 
party —is elected to fill an important office 
at home, or appointed to represent the nation 
at a foreign court; for they know that the 
man whose personal character stands the 
test of the first two circles can be implicitly 
trusted in all circles that lie beyond. 

VALUE OF THE CODE OF BEHAVIOR TO THE 

ONE WHO OBSERVES IT. 


First: It fosters self-respect, and inspires self- 
culture. The personal bearing of the well-bred man is 
the bearing of a crown prince. 

Second: It commands the respect of others. It is 
‘* the dignity that doth hedge about a king.’’ A man’s 
best value, in himself and for the world, is made avail- 
able under conditions that preserve his dignity and set 
the bounds of intrusiveness. 

Third: By reflex influence, it has a moral effect on 
character. One who conscientiously cultivates good 
manners will find that he is also cultivating a magnan- 
imous disposition. If a woman cannot on the instant 
feel as polite as she ought to act, it is a distinct step 
in the right direction for her—on principle —to act 
as polite as she ought to feel. 


THE GRAVE 
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HOW TO LEARN THE CODE OF BEHAVIOR. 


First: By consulting standard authorities one may 
learn the stated rules for all occasions — the letter of 
the law. By studying their significance, one may also 
understand the spirit. 

Second: By observing the manners of the most pol- 
ished and agreeable people one may get useful hints 
about adapting set rules to special conditions, 

Third: By carefully distinguishing between manners 
and mannerisms one may avoid mistaking some popular 
affectation for a reliable mark of good form. Take, 
for example, the little phrase ‘‘ at all,’’ which we hear 
so frequently. The girl who uses this phrase so con- 
stantly (it is noticeably a girl’s phrase) loses the posi- 
tive point of view. She never tells what she has seen, 
or what she does like, or what she can do; but always, 
what she has never seen—at all; what she does not 
like — at all; what she can not do— at all; and with 
the negative way of talking goes a spirit of apathy and 
resignation, instead of the cheerful I-can-and-I-will 
spirit that animates the positive thinker and speaker. 
Let us hope that she is not really so negative and 
desponding as her little mannerism forces her to appear. 
Then, there are attitudes and gestures that are tran- 
sient fashions; as, for example, the akimbo attitude 
that a few years ago gave otherwise elegant women the 
semblance of the fish-wife. Women who had their 
photographs taken while that angular pose was in vogue 
would now give much to call in all copies. Another 
recent fad—still extant, but doomed to the limbo of 
discarded fashions — is the high hand-shake. Borrowed 
from the stately minuet, it has a grace and dignity that 
befits functions of great formality; but as affected on 
ordinary occasions the form is much too ponderous to 
be significant ; it bears the sign manual of a mannerism. 
These superficial whims of fashion, so meaningless in 
themselves, serve one purpose: they afford thoughtful 
observers a chance to distinguish between the essentials 
and the non-essentials of good form. Manners are 
form with significance; mannerisms are form without 
significance. 

Fourth: By watching our own deportment every day, 
we may gradually correct our faults and supply our 
deficiencies, as experience and observation show ‘‘ the 
more excellent way.’’ 


OF DESOTO. 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Long dead De Soto, how your name endures 
Because you found this fame and made it yours. 
And still the great stream sweeps along its course 
As though imbued with your own dogged force. 
In blind beneficence or ravening wrath, 

For good or ill, it makes its heedless path. 


Even so were you. 


And when death read your doom, 


He fitly laid you in this turbid tomb. 











[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing principles in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
speaking colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 
the English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them.] 


CHAPTER V. 
LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA, 


The population of the American Colonies under English control was 
estimated in 1750 at but little over a million, not nearly so many people 
as are now found in one of our great cities.‘ They were scattered in 
isolated communities about some bay or inlet or on some navigable water. 
They had little in common. They had few means of communication. In 
many instances the race differences noted in the preceding chapter acted 
as a decentralizing factor. Father Jogues’ in 1643 had counted eighteen 
different dialects spoken in what is now the city of New York. Burnaby’ 
wrote down the opinion that ‘‘ fire and water are not more heterogeneous 
than the different colonies. . . . Were they left to themselves there 
would soon be a civil war from one end of the continent to the other.’’ 
James Otis, of Revolutionary fame, said, ‘‘ America would be a mere 
shambles of blood and confusion before little petty states could be settled ’’ 
if she should become independent. 


=r 


1 Proportionate representation was unknown to the colonists and no occasion for 
taking a census arose. Estimates or guesses at the population of the colonies were 
reported at different times by the royal governors. The first two columns of the following 
table are taken from these reports. The third is an estimate made by the delegates in the 
Continental Congress for the just distribution of the financial burdens. The last column 
is the first census of the United States: 


1701. 1750. 1783. 1790. 
New Hampshire, 10,000 30,000 52,708 141,885 
Massachusetts, 70,000 220,000 224,427 378,787 
Connecticut, 30,000 100,000 132,091 273,946 
Rhode Island, 10,000 35,000 32,318 68,825 
New York, 30,000 100,000 128,243 340,120 
New Jersey, 15,000 60,000 83,358 184,139 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 20,000 250,000 (Penn. ) 205,189 434,373 
Delaware, i eek ® ee 5 59,096 
Maryland, 25,000 85,000 141,517 319,728 
Virginia, 40,000 85,000 256,487 747,610 
North Carolina, 5,000 45,000 109,006 393,751 
South Carolina, 7,000 30,000 96,183 249,073 


Georgia, ie ® 6,000 13,030 82,548 

Pennsylvania and Delaware were together until the Revolution. Georgia was not 
founded until 1733. 

* A French Jesuit, who went as a missionary among the Huron Indians in 1636. Being 
captured by the Mohawks, he escaped to New Amsterdam, where he wrote his description 
of the New Netherlands. Later he voluntarily returned to the Mohawks and was killed as 
a worker of bad magic. His writings may be found in the publications of the New York 
Historical Society. 

3 An English traveler who left his comments in ‘* Travels through the Middle Settlements 
in North America, in the Years 1759 and 1760.’’ It was first published in London in 1775. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Thus surrounded by the wilderness and cut up into little groups, the 
colonists were keenly susceptible to religious feeling. Man’s helplessness 
brought a dependence on Omnipotence. Phenomena of nature which we 
now ascribe to natural laws were attributed by the colonist to a personal 
God. When a gallery in Jonathan Edwards’s* church fell, Edwards said 
that God so arranged the place where every stick and beam should fall 
that no one in the house was injured. When the great revival of 1736 
brought on what was commonly called ‘‘ the jerks,’’ Edwards refused to 
believe they were caused by mental excitement but ascribed them to a 
personal devil agonizing the body in leaving it. Books were few, religious 
papers almost unknown, and the congregation depended on the preacher 
for aid and instruction. It was the day of powerful preaching. When 
Jonathan Edwards preached his sermon at Enfield, Connecticut, on 
‘¢ Sinners in the hands of an angry God,’’ an eye-witness said that sin- 
ners actually clung to the pillars supporting the gallery to keep them- 
selves from falling into the pit so vividly described by the preacher. So 
great became the lamentations of the convicted ones, that the speaker 
was obliged to request them to make less noise that he might be heard. 





An ELEGIAC 


| PO EM 


On the DEATH of that celebrated Divine, and eminent Servant of JESUS CHRIST, the late Reverend, and pious 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 


Whitefield, of whom David Garrick, the play actor, said that he could 
pronounce ‘‘ Mesopotamia’’ in a way to bring tears to Garrick’s eyes, 
found a ready hearing for his remarkable preaching when he made his 
several missionary visits to America. Franklin found it impossible to 
resist his collection plate.” A place of preaching was built for him in 
Philadelphia, and when he died in Newburyport, Massachvsatts, an unusual 
number of funeral stanzas were printed and sold. 

The church was the common meeting place. Whether in the solemn 
New England church or in the more formal ‘‘ established church’’ of the 
South, the meetings gave almost the only opportunity in those busy days 
of exchanging a bit of conversation. The church and state were united 





“There is a life of Jonathan Edwards in the American Religious Leaders series. A larger 
book is ‘‘ Dwight’s Life of President Edwards.’’ He was for almost twenty-five years pastor 
at Northampton, Massachusetts. Soon after accepting the presidency of Princeton col- 
lege, he died of inoculation for the smallpox. 

°In his different ‘‘ Journals’? Whitefield has described the incidents connected with his 
journeys as missionary preacher through the colonies and his efforts to maintain an orphan 
house in Georgia. His connection with the ‘‘ Wesley movement’’ caused many of the 
churches of the middle colonies to be closed against him. Franklin, who did not attend the 
regular churches, went to hear Whitefield, and in his autobiography tells how the per- 
suasive power of the great preacher caused him to exchange the small coin he intended to 
give for a larger one, until when the plate was passed at the close he could not help emptying 
a = of his pocket into it. Whittier’s ‘‘ The Preacher’’ contrasts Edwards with 
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in all save Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. The first representative 
body in America met in the church at Jamestown, Virginia. In New 
England it was not uncommon to hold the town meeting in the church. 
Since the church and state were united, the state used the church to 
prepare men for the next world. Thus the right to cast out heretics was as- 
sumed and there arose the religious persecution so common in colonial days. 

The horizon of life was purely local. Funerals furnished a kind of melan- 
choly entertainment. Unusual interest was attached to executions. The 
death penalty was prescribed for many offenses now lightly punished. 
If colonial laws were in force we should probably execute about one-half our 
convicted criminals. Therefore executions were as common as now, although 
the population has in- 
creased seventy-fold. 
The ceremony was in- 
tended as a warning 
and was public. 
Handbills were struck 
by the printer and sold 
through the crowd, 
depicting the crime 
or the fate of the 
criminal and warning 
others. Sometimes 
the accompanying 
verses pretended to 
be written by the 
criminal. ° 

Occasionally anoth- 
er kind of amusement 
appeared in a band of 
concert singers’ or strolling actors who came from England to appear in 
the theaters of the South and in New York. They were frowned upon in 
Puritan New England and Quaker Philadelphia.* ‘‘ Othello,’’ ‘‘ Richard 
III.,”” and other Shakespearean plays were produced. Exhibition was 
also made of collections of seaweed and shells from the Orient; or a 
‘*Great Sarpeant;’’ and ‘‘a Creature called a JAPANESE (possibly a 
chimpanzee) of about 2 feet high, his body resembling a human Body in 
all Parts except Feet and Tail.’? He is promised to perform ‘‘ various 
Actions to Admiration, such as walking upon a Line, hanging and 
swinging under it, exercising the Fire lock, dances to 2ny Tune, and 
sundry other Things to tedious to mention.”’ 

A distinct difference was recognized in the southern colonies between 
the rich planters and the poor class of small landholders. In Pennsyl- 
vania the Quakers made up a flourishing commercial community entirely 
distinct from the Germans and Scotch-Irish, New York aristocracy was 


ae 


6 Two stanzas in one of these handbills read: 





LEVI AMES, 
i) Being 2 POEM written a few Days before’ his 
f EXECUTION, for Berglary, OF. a1, 1773. 






See! round the Prison how the Throng Slow rolls the Cart with solemn Pace, 
From every Quarter pour; The Ladder shows on high; 

Some mourn with sympathising Tongue! See the poor pinion’d Prisoner pass 
The ruder Rabble roar. On to Eternity. 


7A handbill preserved in the Pennsylvania Historical Society rooms announces a series of 
concerts by ‘‘ a foreign musician ’’ in a private house. Chairs will be placed for the ladies 
and benches for the gentlemen. ‘‘ Decency, good Manners and silence shall at all times be 
regarded.’’ Nine performances were to be given for a guinea. The performer solicits 
the loan of new music. 

®°The first theater was not built in Boston until 1793. Plays were given under the name 
of ‘‘ Moral lectures ’’ and the playhouse was called a New Exhibition Room. Even then it 
came near being pulleddown byamob. Barnard’s ‘‘ Travels in America’’ gives an interest- 
ing program of ‘* Othello ’’presented as a ‘‘ moral lecture.’’ 
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composed of English traders, many of whom had come out with the 
expectation of returning to England after a fortune had been acquired. 
They had to compete in business with the shrewd Dutch merchants, but 
enjoyed such advantages that they gave a distinctly Tory cast to the 
city of New York in early Revolutionary times. Social classes were 
less known in ‘‘ levelling’? New England, but one needs only to note the 
fine colonial houses to feel that all could not afford to have them and that 
there must have been distinctions. Social classes have decreased instead 
of increased since colonial days.’ 

Fortunes were small. John Adams” thought Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, a man of the first fortune in America, with an income of £14,000 
and the expectations from his father’s vast estate. George Washington, 
with the one hundred thousand acres of land which he had inherited and 
gained by his marriage,'’ was perhaps the next richest man. 

Strict attention to dress was paid among the wealthier class, especially 
in the south. Clothing was ordered from England, and the colonists 
sometimes complained that the English merchants kept their most fash- 
ionable goods for the home market and sent over to the colonies ‘‘fashions 
suited to our grand parents.’? Books were not kept in stock but, upon 
the arrival of a ship, merchants announced in the newspapers the titles 
of books which she had brought over. Only a wealthy gentleman like 
Lewis Morris, of Morrisania, near New York, sometime governor of New 
Jersey, could afford to send to his London bookseller for long lists of 
books, ‘‘ lettered and guilt as usual.’’ 

Benjamin Franklin could not be considered among the wealthy citizens 
of Philadelphia, but the following advertisement which appeared in his 
paper in 1750 indicates that his wife, Deborah, was not meanly gowned: 


‘* Whereas on Saturday night last, the house of Benjamin Franklin, of this city, printer, 
was broken open, and the following things feloniously taken away, viz. a double neck-lace 


ie 


® Historical verification of this statement is not wanting. In many of the early churches 
seats were assigned according to rank. The early catalogues of Harvard college show the 
students’ names not in alphabetical order as is now the custom, but according to the rank 
of the parents. Washington had his coat of arms on his coach and on the harness of his 
horses as did all the gentlemen of Virginia. 

0 See John Adams’s Works, vol. II., page 380. 

1 Washington had inherited from his half-brother, Lawrence, twenty-five hundred acres 
on the Potomac, including the seat of Mount Vernon. From the bounty lands for services 
in the Indian wars, he had earned and bought up some fifty thousand more. Mrs. Custis 
brought to him under the colonial laws fifteen thousand acres, between two and three 
hundred negroes, and eight to ten thousand pounds in bond. The death of Martha Custis, 
the daughter of Mrs. Washington, added ten thousand pounds to Washington’s fortune. It 
reverted to Mrs. Washington and by law to the husband. 
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of gold beads, a woman’s long scarlet cloak, almost new, with a double cape, a woman’s 
gown, of printed cotton, of the sort called brocade print, very remarkable, the ground dark, 
with large red roses, and other large red and yellow flowers, with blue in some of the 
flowers, and smaller blue and white flowers, with many green leaves; a pair of woman’s 
stays, covered with white tabby before, and dove-colour’d tabby behind, with two large 
steel hooks, and sundry other goods.”’ 

Travel was a hardship. When Benjamin Franklin ran away from his 
brother’s printing office in 1723, he was three days sailing in the sloop 
from Boston to New York. Between New York and Philadelphia the 
small boat in which he had taken passage to Amboy was caught in a squall 
and he was thirty hours without food and water. He next walked fifty 
miles to Burlington, and afterwards spent a night on the Delaware when 
rowing down to Philadelphia. Packets sailed at intervals between Boston 
and New York, New York and Philadelphia, and between Philadelphia and 
Charleston. On some of the rivers, sailing vessels passed twice per week. 
It required usually about six days to go from New York to Albany. 

Land travel was developed slowly since roads had to be made and ferries 
or fords provided. It was 133 years after the landing on Plymouth Rock 
before a stage ran regularly between New York and Philadelphia. 
Prince’s ‘‘ Vade Mecum”’ in 1730 describes eight roads by which one 
might reach different parts of New England as far north as Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and west to New York,—390 miles. Directions were 
also given for a route from New York to Philadelphia, ninety-seven miles, 
and thence to the James River, in Virginia,—343 miles. The author 
pathetically adds: ‘‘If any gentlemen in the Southern Provinces will 
Please to send to the Publishers an exact Account of the several Counties, 
Towns, Courts, Fairs, 
Roads, &c., in their 
several Governments; 
they shall be very 
gratefully received and 
added to this Compos- 
ure.”’ 

The inns along the 
roads were few and en- 
tirely inadequate when te = 
several travelers Tisegint ott 
chanced to meet. Vis- chee ai ing tithe, ste. 
itors from Europe OR [ats off frum Rowles's Hook every 
pronounced them  ‘néomings, is mat ot the New Blazing Slat, st twelve o'clock oa 
‘‘ wretched beyond de- ‘the fame és, by Mr. William R Ai thy He 


Ais eT ; Feeds iemthediately to, New Brunlwick; from Brunfwick Mr. 
scription. When Si- Jotm Downey's waggon proceeds to Trenton, on every Mondiy 
las Deane"? and his ‘aad. ThutharmoxpiogisiandfromiTremon Mr. Joho Barn-; 
fellow delegates went 
down to the Continental Congress in 1774, they found ‘‘ no fruit, bad 
rum, and nothing of the meat kind but salt pork.’? At another inn, they 
had to go out and ‘‘ knock over’’ three or four chickens to be roasted for 
their dinner. No porter was to be had at another inn and the only palatable 
drink was some ‘‘ bottle-cyder.’’ Dangerous fords had to be crossed in 
journeys. Ferries were established by private enterprise over the larger 
streams, but travelers might be delayed because of adverse winds. 

Travelers were rare, yet they afforded the only means of securing the 
news. The desire for information was sometimes attributed to idle 
curiosity. Burnaby tells a story he heard about Franklin: 

‘* T was told of a gentleman of Philadelphia, who, in traveling through the provinces of 
New England, having met with many impertinences, from this extraordinary turn of charac- 
ter, at length fell upon an expedient almost as extraordinary, to get rid of them. He 
had observed, when he went into an ordinary, that every individual of the family had a 


nd 


” The Deane Papers are published by the New York Historical Society. 
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question or two to propose to him, relative to his history; and that, till each was satisfied, 
and they had conferred and compared together their information, there was no possibility 
of procuring any refreshment. H3, therefore, the moment he went into any of these places, 
inquired for the master, the mistress, the sons, the daughters, the men-servants and the 
maid-servants; and having assembled them all together, he began in this manner: ‘‘ Worthy 
people, I am B. F. of Philadelphia, by trade a——, and a bachelor; I have some relations 
at Boston, to whom I am going to make a visit; my stay will be short, and I shall then 
return and follow my business, as a prudent man ought todo. This is all I know of myself, 
and all I can possibly inform you of; I beg therefore that you will have pity upon me and 
my horse, and give us both some refreshment.’’ 

John Adams”’ in his diary gives one experience : 

**12. Thursday afternoon, 3 o’clock. Got into my désobligeant, togo home. Two or 
three miles out of town I overtook two men on horseback; they rode sometimes before me, 
then would fall behind, and seemed a little unsteady; at last one of themcame up. ‘ What 
is your name?’ ‘ Why; of what consequence is it what my name is?’ ‘Why,’ says he, 
‘only as we are travelling the road together, I wanted to know where you came from, and 
what your name was.’ I told him my name. ‘Where did you come from?’ ‘ Boston.’ 
“Where have you been?’ ‘ToFalmouth.’ ‘Upon a frolic, I suppose?’ ‘No, upon busi- 
ness.’ ‘What business, pray?’ ‘Business at court.’ 

‘Thus far I humored his impertinence. ‘Well, now,’ says he, ‘do you want to know 
my name?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘My name is Robert Jordan; I belong to Cape Elizabeth, and am now 
going round there. My forefathers came over here and settled a great many years ago.’ 
After a good deal more of this harmless impertinence, he turned off and left me.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA—(CONTINUED). 


Newspapers had not yet assumed importance as disseminators of news. 
When the Revolution broke out there were only thirty-four newspapers 
in the American colonies, and no dailies. Massachusetts had seven, New 
York three, and Pennsylvania eight. They were not much larger than a 
large pamphlet page of the present day, and of four pages only. The 
editor wrote the advertisements and made a tour of the docks and coffee 
houses to get such newspapers as might be brought in. From these he 
made up his paper, printing the news from each place under the date 
when the paper from which the clipping was taken had been issued. 

“* Broadsides ’’ or extra sheets were frequently printed and distributed 
as extras or sold on the streets. For instance, when a procession in 
Philadelphia carted an image of the two-faced Benedict Arnold through 
the streets, accompanied by the devil, and cast the whole into a bon-fire, 
a ‘‘ broadside ’’ was issued, giving a rude representation of the scene. 

The latest news from Europe which the New York Weekly Post Boy, of 
February 25, 1750, could find was just four months old; that from Charles- 
town one month; Philadelphia one week, and from Boston three weeks 
old. The class of news illustrates the simple life of the people. From 
Charlestown came nine lines on a “‘ violent storm of wind.’’ Boston 
contributed sixteen lines on a ‘‘ most violent Storm. The Rain descended 
and the Floods came in a most shocking Manner.’’ From the same place 
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From John Adams’s Works, vol. II., page 246. 

What strong decentralizing influences were at work early in the Colonial period? 

How was the intense religious interest of the time shown? How general in the colonies 
was the union of Church and State? 

What marked social distinctions prevailed in early Colonial days? How is the dependence 
upon England illustrated in the case of books and clothing? 

What facilities for travel between the colonies were available at this time? From what 
inconveniences did travelers frequently suffer? 

When was Thanksgiving Day first observed in New England? What was the Bay Path? 

Who has written a romance with this title? For what sum of money was Manhattan 
Island bought from the Indians? 
Who was Isaac Jogues? How did the fisheries influence the American Navy? 
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+ the 30th of September, 1780. : 






A REPRESENTATION ‘of the FIGURES exhibited and paraded through the Streets of Punapeveusa, on Saturday, 








i FROM A 
‘* BROADSIDE.”’ 





appeared a story in four lines of a child falling into a cellar; four lines 
on a Captain Benjamin Blany thrown from his horse, and eight lines on 
the drowning of two sailors. 

Philadelphia contributed three lines on the execution of three men for 
housebreaking and the reprieve of a fourth; four lines on a man and his News of the day. 
wife arrested in Chester for robbery; four lines on a ‘‘ violent N. E. 
storm.’’ New York itself offered twenty-eight lines on the capture of a 
woman thief who had been arrested a few weeks before ‘‘ and would have 
been burnt in the Hand but was begg’d off.’? Two small notes of a 
man struck by lightning and a sloop wrecked, together with the entries at 
the New York and the Philadelphia custom houses complete the domestic 
news. It makes a total of one and one-half columns. The foreign news 
of the same issue occupies just twice as much space. 

Houses and lands for sale or rent furnish the bulk of the three and 
one-half columns of advertisements in this issue. Four merchants an- 
nounce the arrival of cargoes of merchandise of various kinds from the 
old world or the Indies. A curious advertisement reads: 

The publick WHIPPER of the City of NEW YORK 

being lately dead; if any Person inclines to accept that 
office with TWENTY POUNDS a Year, he may apply to the 
Mayor, and be entered. 

As a religious duty, Massachusetts and Connecticut had early formed 
an incipient public school system for the education of poor children. But 
in no other colony was there such a general attempt before the Revolu- 
tion. There were many schools but they were privately supported. They Colonial schools. 
were organized wherever a sufficient number of scholars could be obtained. 

Early newspapers contain ad- ,_~_.. -,, -,,-- . 

vertisements of teachers. In ; ' : a 
1750 in New York there was YP Seremiah Moriarty, now 
‘‘Thomas Johnson living op- | teaching to ‘dance in Mr. Qoefivay’s 
posite the watchhouse, who | houfe on Shockoe-Hill, will alfo teach | ADVPRTSPMENT. 
teaches Reading, Writing, and | ¢he ufe of the GLOBES. 














Arithmetick, &c.’’ Also Ch ti 
‘‘there is a Person at Mr. gi: Pei he ROT Deh 
James Mills’s . . . who = : 


teaches the new Italian Method of Bookkeeping and a new invented Short 
Hand.’? One could study Latin of ‘‘a man lately come to town who 
keeps at Scotch Jonny’s, upon the Dock.’’ ; ; 
The announcement of Anne Stockton shows the straits to which a 

teacher was put in early times to gain a livelihood: 

ANNE STOCKTON, who lately advertised to keep an Ordi- 

nary, has declined, and is advised to teach young Ladies 

to sew and embroider, and Millenary. Any Gentlemen or 

Ladies that have any Misses to send her, may depend that 

due Care will be taken in teaching them: She likewise 

takes in plain Work, and dresses Head Clothes after the 


newest Fashion; and young Ladies boarded, by 
ANNE STOCKTON. 
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Paper was scarce and the printer was often puzzled to get his matter 
into condensed space. To this scarcity of paper is due the variety of 
sizes and tints shown in a file of colonial papers. The margin was often 
used for advertisements, generally of slaves to be sold. Advertisements 
were sometimes allowed to accumulate and issued as a maeauencen Cuts 

were confined to little _._ 
square representations of 
sailing vessels or runaway 
slaves. 

The printer’s office was 
a kind of colonial clearing- 
house. Many of the ad- 
vertisements closed with 

— ** Inquire of the print- 
er.’’ He had to circulate 
his papers and therefore was early identified with the carrying of mail 
and the post-office. A printer of Boston was also postmaster so early 
as 1654, but the old practice of using travelers as postboys for short 
distances and taverns as post-offices continued a century after. In 
rural Virginia, where there were no printers, 2 mail boy was sent from 
plantation to plantation, each planter taking cut his mail and being re- 
quired by law to pass the bag to the next. It was quite common for a 
postmaster-editor to refuse to circulate the rival papers of his city, but 
Benjamin Franklin who, as editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, was made 
postmaster of Philadelphia in 1737, declared it a mean practice and one 
which he would not follow. Franklin showed such organizing ability as 
postmaster that in 1753 he was made one of two joint postmasters- 
general for America, with a joint salary of six hundred pounds, if so much 
could be cleared above expenses. 

The post-office soon became a paying institution, notwithstanding the 
additional expense of the reforms which Franklin instituted. It had 
been a common practice to send forward a mail only when sufficient mat- 
ter had accumulated to make the journey profitable to the carriers, who 
rode horseback. Franklin formed a regular system of offices and carriers, 
Franklin’s reforms. with a schedule of postage averaging a penny for about thirty miles. 

He required subscribers to 
For L O ND O N, pay for having newspa- 
“aml . The Sur P pers carried, originated 
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British government assumed a monopoly on the carrying of letters from 
England to the Indies and the American colonies. Such letters must be 
prepaid at the rate of one shilling for each quarter of an ounce. They 
were despatched by fast packets which sailed once a month from Falmouth 
to New York. 

Franklin continued to hold his office until the Revolution broke out, but 
Limited distribu- even then the line of posts extended only from New Hampshire to Charles- 
tion of mail. ton, South Carolina, and in no place penetrated the interior one hundred 
miles from the coast. The colonies were still colonies and the interior 

was a sealed book. 
Throughout the colonies the general ruling class consisted of English- 
men, and all were under the rule of England. Hence the forms of self- 
government which they set up were largely local adaptations of forms 
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existing in that country. Much of the local government was naturally in 
crude hands. Democracy intended well, but was not always well admin- 
istered. Time was lacking in which to train statesmen. 

Thomas Jefferson, a most careful although youthful observer, sent to 
John Page in 1766 a description’ of a colonial legislature sitting at An- 
napolis : 

** But I will now give you some account of what I have seen in this metropolis. the 
assembly happens to be sitting at this time. their upper and lower house, as they call 
them, sit in different houses. I went into the lower, sitting in an old courthouse, which, 
judging from its form and appearance, was built in the year one. I was surprised on 
approaching to hear as great a noise and hubbub as you will usually observe at a publick 
meeting of the planters in Virginia. the first object which struck me after my entrance 
was the figure of a little old man dressed but indifferently, with a yellow queue wig on, and 
mounted in the judge’s chair. 
the speaker, a man of very fair character, but who by the eye, has very little the air of 
aspeaker. at one end of the justice’s bench stood a man whom in another place I should 
from his dress and phis have taken for Goodall the lawyer in Williamsburg, reading a bill 
then before the house with a school boy tone and an abrupt pause at every half dozen words. 
this I found to be the clerk of the assembly. the mob (for such was their appearance) sat 
covered on the justices’ and lawyers’ benches, and were divided into little clubs amusing 
themselves in the common chit chat way. I was surprised to see them address the speaker 
without rising from their seats, and three, four, and five at a time without being checked. 
when a motion was made, the speaker instead of putting the question in the usual form, 
only asked the gentlemen whether they chose that such or such a thing should be done, and 
was answered by a yes sir, or no sir: and tho’ the voices appeared to be divided they never 
would go to the trouble of dividing the house, but the clerk entered the resolutions, I sup- 
posed, as he thought proper. in short every thing seems to be carried without the 
house in general’s knowing what was proposed. I shall proceed tomorrow to Philadelphia 
where I shall make the stay necessary for inoculation. . . .’’? 

Cities were small. Probably not more than one-twentieth of the people 
lived in cities of 8,000 or over. Now such cities embrace one-third the 
total population. New York was in 1760 only a mile long and about a half 
mile broad. Water had to be brought in casks from the springs or wells 
above town and was peddled about the streets. Philadelphia extended a 
mile along the river and but a few blocks back. Boston was clustered 
about the three hills on her peninsula. Annapolis was the most elegant 
city. Charleston was gay during its ‘‘ season’’ when the Carolinian 
planters came in with their families, but correspondingly dull when they 
returned to their plantations. Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia, 
with a regular population of not much above 1,000, was the most stylish 
place on the continent during the sessions of the legislature. 

Town-officers included fire-wards, fence viewers, sealers of leather, 
informers of deer, cullers of staves, hog-reeves, haywards, scavengers, 
assay masters, keeper of the granary, and surveyors of the highways. 
The houses were poorly built and close together. Disastrous fires fre- 
quently occurred. Fire companies were organized to respond to the 
alarm of the fire-ward. In 1752, the members of Hibernia fire company 
of Philadelphia promised to keep at hand ‘‘two leathern buckets, one 
large wicker basket with two handles, and one bag made of good ozna- 
burgs or wider linen, containing four yards at least, furnished with a 
running string, fixed in the mouth thereof.’’ When a cry of fire was 
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'In a letter owned by the Lenox Library, New York city. 

* About the same time that Lady Wortly Montague introduced inoculation for smallpox 
into England, 1721, Rev. Cotton Mather described the art as conducted in the East to Dr. 
Zabdiel Boylston of Boston. Much to the horror of the Boston people, the doctor inoculated 
his own child of six years, and two servants. The success of the experiment caused the 
practice to grow rapidly until ‘‘ classes’? were formed in many places for the necessary 
isolation. Sometimes it was regarded as a kind of country outing. A great number of 
‘* hospitals ’’ were started. It was probably to one of these in Philadelphia that Jefferson 
went. Smallpox had swept the colonies four times in a hundred years. So many runaway 
servants were ‘‘ pock-marked ’”’ that it ceased to be a means of identification. Slaves who 
had had the smallpox brought higher prices. Ex-Governor Ward of Rhode Island died of the 
disease while attending the second Continental Congress in Philadelphia. Soon after 1800 
the milder treatment of vaccination was introduced from Europe. 
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heard in the night each member was to place two or more lights in his 
windows, or if his house was in danger, in every room to render easy the 
removal of his property.° 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FRENCH-ENGLISH STRUGGLE FOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The chance allotment of territory among the Spanish, French and En- 
glish has been described. With the expansion of these colonies a conflict 
would come. Rumors of the richness of the Mississippi valley had 
reached the English over the mountains. They argued that right of 
discovery on the coast extended for the same width into the interior. 
Several of the royal governors had called the attention of the administra- 
tion in England to the desirability of taking possession of that region 
before the French could do so. 

Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, even attempted such an expedition 
in 1716. Accompanied by gentlemen of Virginia, with rangers, Indians, 
pioneers and servants, he set out 
for the west much as a, feudal 
lord would have done in olden 
England. The company ascended 
the Rappahannock to the source 
of one of its branches, named a 
peak Mount Georgia in honor of 
King George I, and descended to 
the Shenandoah. The governor 
had brought ‘‘ graving tools’’ 
in order to carve the king’s title 
to the region, but the rock proved 
too hard and he contented himself 
with burying a bottle containing 
the claims of the English. In 
eleven different kinds of liquor he 
and his party drank the health of 
the king, and returned to Will- 
iamsburg, having been absent the 
latter half of August and the 
first half of September. The 
governor perpetuated the mem- 
ory of the unusual and interest- 
ing adventure by presenting each 
gentleman with a golden horse- 
shoe and dubbing him Knight of the Tramontane order.’ 


ae 


Several of these agreements of voluntary fire companies are preserved in the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society. 

'Dr. William A. Carruthers, a Virginia novelist, founded on this incident his ‘‘ Knights 
of the Horse-Shoe.’’ Horses were not so generally or so roughly shod in the tide-water 
region as was necessary for this mountain travel. Hence the emblem selected for the 
Order. Probably the last of these emblems was lost not many years since. 

State some of the characteristics of the early colonial newspaper. To what extent did 
the colonies attempt a public school system previous to the Revolution? 

Why did the printers’ office become a place of considerable importance? How did the 
postal system develop? What prices were paid at this time for letters from abroad? 

What picture of colonial legislators does Jefferson give? How important were the cities 
at this period? What necessary duties fell to the lot of town officers? 

Which one of the colonies first issued paper money and for what purpose? When and by 
whom was the first public document against slavery issued in Massachusetts? With what 
other professions was that of m-icine united? 
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Nothing came immediately of this attempt to take possession of the 
‘* back country,’’ as the region was called. It was the frontier, the lurk- 
ing place of the hostile Indian. The colonists were greatly interested in 
the habits of these natives as far as they could be investigated. Indeed 
this interest was not confined to the colonies. Learned men who came 
from England and missionaries who went among them tried to identify 
them with the lost tribe of Israel, by comparing their ceremonies with 
those prescribed in the book of Deuteronomy. There was a rumor that 
certain tribes spoke Welsh and must have crossed from Wales in some 
way. - But from whatever scurce he came, the Indian was inclined to dis- 
pute the advance of the white man. The latter was too wily for the 
savage. Witness the famous purchase of the ‘‘ three days’ walk.’’ * 

For many years the English were employed in filling the coast plain, 
engaging in océan commerce and agriculture, building up a hardy race 
and unconsciously preparing for their first westward expansion. But 
when the expansion of internal trade called attention to the trans-moun- 
tain region, they found the savage not only in the way, but allied with 
their life-long enemy, the French. 

In this race for the western valley, the French had immense advantage. 
Communication is absolutely essential between the different parts of any 
possession, and the waterways furnished the French with lines of com- 
munication. The St. Lawrence tapped the Great Lakes and they in turn 
reached almost to the headwaters of the Mississippi. But France was pre- 
eminently Roman Catholic and an ardent propagandist. The missionary ac- 
companied the trader and sometimes preceded him. It was not long until 
the adventurous journeys of Joliet, Marquette, La Salle and Hennepin had 
given France some kind of a claim to the Mississippi valley. 

In occupying this claim, the numerous indentations of the lakes and the 
tributaries of the great rivers furnished a variety of routes. One of the 
favorite roads of the French lay up the Ottawa river from Montreal; by 
portage to Lake Nipissing, an eastern arm of Lake Huron; thence around 
to Green Bay and by portage to the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. If 
the traveler went farther south on Lake Michigan, an easy portage was 
found from the head of the Chicago river to the Desplaines and Illinois 
rivers. Another route lay up the St. Lawrence, over Lakes Ontario and 
Erie and thence by one of the many portages to the Ohio river.* 

By the use of these great waterways the French had completely sur- 
rounded the English. The cities of Quebec and New Orleans, the com- 
mercial ends of the two great rivers, afforded them the command of all 
trade thereon. While the French canoes were driven rapidly over their 
waterways into the west, the English could but stare stupidly at the great 
Appalachian mountain chain which blocked all attempts to compete with 
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?In 1682, William Penn bargained with the Indians for a tract of land extending back 
from the Schuylkill as far as could be reached in a walk of three days. This was the savage 
method of measurement. He and the Indians started, but after walking one-half the 
allotted time, Penn grew fatigued and a temporary boundary was erected from which the 
walk was to be completed. Fifty years afterward, Penn having died in the meantime, his 
heirs met the Indians at the temporary boundary to complete the walk. But instead of the 
party walking together by known paths, the white men had hired three skilled walkers, who 
started by the compass, notwithstanding the protests of the Indians. In the allotted one 
and one-half days, these pedestrians covered eighty-six miles, although two of them died 
afterwards from the effects. When the party subsequently went over the ground, it re- 
quired four days. It was owing to this trick that the Indian wars in Pennsylvania first 
began and the good results of Friend William Penn’s fair dealing were lost. See Egle’s 
‘* History of Pennsylvania,’’ page 442. 

*The student may find an interesting field of investigation in these historic portages. 
The portage was only the means to an end. Therefore scarcely a city is located on an old 
portage but there is a city at the mouth of every river leading from one. There is a Port- 
age river and county in Ohio and a Portage county in Indiana. Portage townships and 
villages are in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. For Wisconsin, see 
Thwaites’s ‘‘ Historic Waterways.”’ 
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their more fortunate neighbors. Not a navigable river of the plain 
touched the mountains. The Potomac and the Susquehanna extended in 
that direction, but their courses were broken by frequent shoals and 
rapids. Some wagon roads had been roughly constructed, but the neces- 
sity for coastwise communication had prevented their being built toward 
the west. In some regions the low lands bordering small lakes were filled 
with a mass of tangled undergrowth and briars through which it was 
impossible to make a way. 

But Saxon pluck was bound to win in the end against Gallic courage. 
The very ease with which the French took possession of the west proved 
their undoing. They spread rapidly, but temporarily. They were satisfied 
with the gain afforded by trading and with a small share of the hunting. 
This did not interfere with the natural pursuits of the Indians, and they 
rapidly became the friends and allies of the French. The English advanced 
slowly, but took permanent possession. They felled the trees, cleared the 
ground, cultivated the fields and developed industries. Every waterfall 
was harnessed to a mill; at every portage a village began and at the head 

of navigation on every stream an incipient 
city arose. 

The destroyed forests and the cultivated 
fields extending down to the water’s edge 
soon interfered with the hunting and fish- 

‘ing of the Indian. If he followed the 
| chase out into the field, the enraged set- 
tler punished him for destroying his crops. 
| Small wonder that all the arts of the Eng- 
_lishman were required to keep peace with 
the redskin. As a result of this steady 
| advance pure English blood at last reached 
the mountains, to meet the French wander- 
ing trapper and the half-breed. Fronting 
| the line of forts* which the French had 
constructed from Quebec to New Orleans 
was a line of English homes. 
The war was likely to be precipitated at 
some common point and this proved to be 
the upper Ohio. The French regarded the 
Mississippi valley as embracing all the wa- 
ters tributary thereto. In 1749 Celeron de 
Bienville had gone down the Ohio, and at 
intervals had buried six leaden plates in- 
dicating the title of the French to the land. ° 
Now the junction of the two rivers forming the Ohio was one of the great 
strategic points. It competed with the Cumberland Gap for the title of 
gateway of the west. But the charter limits of both Pennsylvania and 
Virginia extended beyond the headwaters of the Ohio. Therefore when 
the French began to plant forts in that region, the English governor of 
Virginia promptly sent young George Washington as a messenger to warn 
them that they were trespassing. 

War in America could not be averted when the home countries of the 
two nations chose to make war with each other. The three periods of 
the ensuing war (extending as a whole from 1690 to 1763) are reflexes of 
the old world contests; but the last (1753 to 1763) was the real contest 
for the western lands. It was one of the unavoidable frictions in the 
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*The names of these forts may be traced on the accompanying map. Note how they 
were scattered to form a chain of communication around the English settlements. 

5The plate which is here represented is in the possession of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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allotment of empire. For ten years the war went on at intervals, until 
in the spring of 1763 the king’s proclamation was read from the balcony 
of the State House in Boston and at Fort George in New York city, 
declaring that the French had signed away all right to every foot of land 
on the continent of North America. Even the Floridas, which France 
held in one of the many adjustments between Spain and her, were now 
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turned over to the victorious English. The dream of a French Colonial 
Empire had passed away, to be revived only in the fertile brain of 
Napoleon. 

The gentlemen in various places assembled in congratulatory dinners, 
and the newspapers printed poems on the victory. At the March town 
meeting in Boston, James Otis was chosen moderator and in his speech 
declared,— ‘‘ The British Dominion and Power may now be said, literally, 
to extend from Sea to Sea, and from the Great Rivers to the Ends of the 


Earth.’’ ° 
aes 


° The address is in the Boston Post Boy of March 21, 1763. 
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for the taxation of the colonies by the English Parliament and led to their 
revolt. The mingling of regular and provincial soldiery had robbed the 
former of some of their glory and made them less feared by the latter; 
the incapacity of British commanders, who had been trained on the 
fields of Europe, was painfully manifest in Braddock’s defeat. In contrast, 
the war had brought out the military talents of several young men, the 
most brilliant being George Washington, who had risen to a colonelcy in 
the Virginia line.’ Perhaps the hardships of his early trip to warn the 
French to leave the Ohio, and his surrender to a superior force of 
them on a subsequent expedition, gave him a more suitable training 
than a European military school would have done. It was quite likely 
that the necessity for ‘‘ doing things ’’ in a new land would prove equal to 
the theoretical training of the old world. Here was but a forecast of the 
future. Colonial life was compelling self-help and begetting self-reliance. 
Intelligent action might in the future be pitted against apparently superior 
training. This was to prove true not only in the Revolutionary but later 
wars, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NATIONAL BOUNDARIES AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


All through the Revolutionary war the Americans had one thought in 
mind— independence. An independent government implies possession of 
land. How much of the continent should be included in the independent 
United States? Fortunately this question had been largely predetermined 
by the Ante-Revolutionary boundaries. 

When the king of England, after the peace of 1763, found himself in 
possession of all the continent east of the Mississippi, he knew that he 
could not make uniform English colonies of such divergent elements, and 
therefore he had created the province of Quebec to include the French 
people of the northern regions, and the territories of East and West 
Florida to cover the Spanish people in the South. The English speaking 
colonies between were permitted to retain their boundaries, save that all 
the land lying beyond the sources of rivers which flow into the Atlantic 
was erected into an Indian hunting-ground in which no grant of lands to 
settlers could be made. Whether the king wished to keep the Indians 
friendly by preventing the whites from encroaching on them, or whether 
he appreciated and felt compelled to check the growing power of the 
colonists, is uncertain. When the war against the king was begun the 
colonists were determined to ignore his decree and claim to the Missis- 
sippi, which was the western limit of the English colonies. 

They were not to be shaken in this resolution by any argument based 
on the ‘‘ Quebec Act,’? by which the Parliament in 1774 had tried to 
extend the province of Quebec down over the land lying northwest of the 
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‘It is not without significance that four generals of the Revolutionary war saw service in 
the French-Indian war: Washington, Gates, Charles Lee and Stephen. 

What attempt at westward expansion was made by Governor Spotswood of Virginia and 
with what result? How were the Indians regarded by the colonists and how treated? 

How did the French secure control of the Mississippi valley? What obstacles to westward 
expansion did the English colonies encounter? 

How did the English settlements in the West differ from those of the French? On what 
ground did the English dispute the French right to build Fort du Quesne? 

What causes brought about the wars from 1690-1763? What was the final result of the 
struggle? What direct effect had these wars upon the colonists? 

Who was Agnes Surriage? Who was the founder of the Jesuits? 

Why is Virginia called the Old Dominion? Why did not the Huguenots settle in Canada? 
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Ohio river. They claimed that the action was simply coercive and the 
rising war had prevented its being put into execution. Moreover, England 
had fought a war to keep the French out of that region. How could it 
now be claimed as a part of ancient Quebec? 

Early in the Revolutionary war, George Rogers Clark, a Virginia sur- 
veyor, had gone to the Kentucky country and led its hardy settlers in the 
defence of their homes against the Indian allies of the British. Under 
the authority of Virginia, Clark had organized and headed an expedition 
into the territory northwest of the Ohio. It was peopled by the French 
but had been in possession of the British since 1763. Overcoming appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles in that little traversed region, wading in 
the cold waters of the spring floods, breaking through the thin ice, living 
on scanty rations, Clark and his men captured and recaptured Vincennes 
and the other forts and towns within the district, and held them until peace 
was declared. Thus the right of conquest added to the claims for terri- 
tory which the American commissioners would present when overtures for 
peace and independence should commence. 

So strong indeed were the claims to the Mississippi as a western bound- 


ary, that they were not questioned when at last the unpopularity in ; 


England of the American war brought a crisis in politics and made a 
further continuance of the contest impossible. 

The northern boundary was not so easily arranged. A northern bound- 
ary had been made necessary by the persistent refusal of the French 
Canadians to enter the rebellion, although invited in every way by the other 
colonies.’ It was estimated that in the province of Quebec there were 
about 150,000 Roman Catholics to 360 adherents of the Church of Eng- 
land. Naturally these figures represented also the proportion of French 
to English. Differing thus in religion and race, it is perhaps fortunate 
that the Canadians did not enlist in the rebellion, since they must have 
proven a distant and inharmonious element in the early making of the 
union. Lacking the Saxon training for self-government and the Saxon 
instinct for individual rights, they had not felt the grievances under which 
the English speaking colonies smarted. After the revolution began to 
threaten, England soothed the Canadians by religious privileges. 

Between these French Canadians and the English speaking Americans 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence seemed to form a natural boundary. 
But the river could not be followed to its mouth since the Canadians had 
settled on either side of it. Therefore, on the forty-fifth parallel, the 
line turned due east until it struck the watershed dividing the streams 
flowing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic. 
Remembering that the waterways were the early highways, one may see 
how appropriate this line was. But the watershed ran too far east and 
the St. Croix was used thence to the ocean.* 

Since the St. Lawrence and four of the Great Lakes lie between the 
two countries as neutral waters, it was provided that their navigation 


1It is an interesting study to note that, of all the British colonies in the West Indies and 
America, the rebellion was finally confined to a strip of the mainland extending from New 
Hampshire to Georgia. The ‘‘ stamp act’’ had been disobeyed in many colonies, but all 
stopped at that save those in the limits mentioned above. In this light one may pardon the 
hope of the English speaking colonies that Canada would join them. LEarly in 1776 a com- 
mission was sent to Canada, consisting of Benjamin Franklin, who had been in France and 
could speak French; Charles Carroll, who had been educated in France and was a Roman 
Catholic; and Samuel Chase, of Maryland. Carroll’s brother, afterward a bishop, accom- 
panied the commission to administer to the Roman Catholics in Canada and to use his influ- 
ence. The aged Franklin soon returned and nothing came of the attempt. Nevertheless in 
the Articles of Confederation, provision was made for admitting Canada when she should 
apply. 

*In later years two questions arose with England about this northern boundary line. 
The treaty-makers had been misinformed about the source of the Mississippi. The name 
** St. Croix ’’ was found to apply to several rivers in Maine. However, both questions were 
amicably adjusted, the first in 1797 and the second in 1842. 
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should be held jointly by Canada and the United States, although the line 
of actual jurisdiction is necessarily carefully fixed. This has proven a 
most fortunate arrangement. For over one hundred years the commerce 
of the two countries has used these great waterways with comparatively 
no friction, and has grown to enormous proportions under such a sensible 
agreement. 

During the progress of the war, many Americans had been led to ques- 
tion the disinterested motives with which France had aided them and also 
the assistance which Spain had given through France. Each nation would 
naturally be suspected of wanting to regain a foothold east of the Missis- 
sippi. Therefore, whenever France and Spain suggested that the land 
lying south of the Ohio and west of the Alleghenies be kept as a neutral 
ground, the American commissioners offered serious objections. Espe- 
cially John Jay, who had been an American agent in Spain, feared that it 
would not remain neutral long before being seized by the Spanish. But 
the Americans had no desire to obtain the Floridas peopled by Spaniards, 
and they made no objection when England turned them over to Spain as 
compensation for Gibraltar, still held by England. In the end, therefore, 
the United States extended intact from the Great Lakes to the Floridas. ° 

Little was known of the region beyond the Alleghenies and it is doubt- 
ful whether the American commissioners appreciated fully the prize which 
they had won. Certainly they did not understand how little use it would 
be without the control of the great Mississippi as an outlet for the prod- 
ucts of the valley. Spain held the Floridas, the boundary line on the 
river being the thirty-fifth parallel.‘ Since the American boats passing 
below this point would be in Spanish territory, it was quite likely that 
Spain would soon prove a troublesome neighbor on the south. 

The news of the signing of the preliminaries of peace between England 
and the United States reached America by Chevalier Duquesne, who 
landed in Philadelphia March 24, 1783, being only thirty-six days out from 
Cadiz. Immediately the French minister, Luzerne, issued a proclamation 
from the press of the Pennsylvania Packet and the glad, though not un- 
expected, news spread rapidly. Under a flag of truce, it was sent into 
New York, held by the British. Ten days later it was printed in the 
Boston newspapers in large type. 

The territory on the eastern side of the mountains occupied by the 
thirteen colonies comprised about 349,845 square miles. The territory 
between the mountains and the Mississippi which they had won in the war 
amounted to 442,320 square miles. It is not surprising that the question 
of ownership of this vast prize should have been raised. The states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia held claims to the region, because of the boundaries given in 
their charters and by an Indian treaty.° The states of Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Maryland had no such claims and therefore insisted that this 
western land, which had been bought by the common blood and treasure, 
should be held for the common benefit. When the states having these 
claims abandoned them, the United States thus became owner of this 


vast tract. 
Ss 


5 Canadian writers to this day assert that Maine should have been given to Canada, since 
it projects like a wedge into their territory, compelling freight to pass through the United 
States or to be carried a long way around. The same objection could be raised to the 
Province of Ontario, which projects down between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. Two of 
the great trunk railway lines from Chicago to the east pass through it. 

‘The line between the Spanish Floridas and the United States began in the middle of the 
Mississippi where it is crossed by the thirty-first degree of north latitude; thence due east 
on the first parallel to the river Apalachicola; down that river to its junction with the 
Flint river; thence straight to the head of the Si. Mary’s and down the St. Mary’s to the 
Atlantic ocean. 

’ These charters may be studied in Poore’s ‘‘ Constitutions and Charters of the United 
States.” Summaries of them are in Donaldson’s ‘‘ Public Domain.”’ 
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The national government might have held this land as subject territory 
and have treated its future inhabitants as colonists. Such indeed had 
been the custom in past history. But under the guiding hand of Thomas 
Jefferson, all that portion lying north and west of the Ohio river was 
erected into a temporary territory, whose inhabitants were to enjoy the 
rights and privileges of the old states, with few exceptions. Further, 
even these exceptions were to be removed, and any portion erected into a 
state on a perfect equality with the other states whenever a sufficient 
number of inhabitants should render such action advisable. ° 

Such was the simple origin of the ‘‘ public domain’’ of the United 
States. It has been added to from time to time but has always been 
under the care and control of the central government and under the 
liberal rule first adopted. The inhabitants of section after section upon 
reaching the required number (60,000) have been admitted to statehood, 
until to the original thirteen states there have been added thirty-two. 
Five districts are still territories awaiting their time. 

The original thirteen states embraced only 349,845 square miles. The 
added states contain 2,675,755 square miles. Thus the mother has been 
seven times surpassed by the daughters. But these new states were not 
under the control of the old thirteen. They were not admitted to state- 
hood by them, but by the national or federal government. Hence they 
pay their allegiance to the real mother—the union. Itis readily seen 
that the public domain has thus come to be a great union-making element, 
although quite unintentionally. The states originally owned and sur- 
rendered this land. But the predominance of their rights has been dealt 
a deadly blow by the gift so bestowed. 

The story of the disorder, the rebellions, the general loss of the law- 
abiding sense, during the attempt at national government under the 
Articles of Confederation, has been told many times.’ It was a result of 
the disorders of war as well as the weakness of the frame of government. 
But we sometimes forget that in the midst of this ‘‘ critical period,’’ 
the much abused Congress originated the great domain held for the good 
of the public, and set a pattern for the future expansion of the nation by 
the addition of new blood from the vigorous West. 
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5 The exact words in the Ordinance of 1787 governing the Northwest Territory are: 

‘* And whenever any of the said states shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants, therein, 
such state shall be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the United States on 
an equal footing with the original states in all respects whatever.’’ 

The number sixty thousand was chosen because it represented about one-thirteenth 
the estimated population of the United States at the time. 

7 John Fiske has fastened upon this period the name ‘‘ The Critical Period of American 
History ’’ from his excellent book bearing that title. Prof. McMaster, in his ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States,’’ describes the troubles of those days. In former Chautauqua 
courses, see Montgomery’s ‘‘ Leading Facts,’’ pages 185 and 186; Thorpe’s ‘‘ Story of the 
Constitution,’’ chapter II.; Judson’s ‘‘ Growth of the American Nation,’’ pages 86-93. 
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For what purpose did the English king set apart the Western country after the Peace of 
1763? How did the right of conquest strengthen the colonists’ claim to this country after 
the close of the Revolution? 

Why had not the Canadian provinces also revolted? How was the Northern boundary of 
the United States limited? How were the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence to be treated? 

How did the Floridas come into Spanish possession at this time? What claims were 
presented by the states for the control of the Mississippi region? How were these adjusted? 
What provision was made for the admission of new states? 

What was the ‘‘ Western Reserve?’’ How did the St. Croix river get its name? What 
is a coat-of-arms? How did the different states get theirs? 
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OUTLINE II. 
CHAPTER V. LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


Limited horizon of colonial daily life. 
Its effects on — 
(a) Religious feeling. (b) Amusements. (c) Social classes. 
(d) Wealth and dress. 
Hardships of colonial travel. 
Packets, stages and taverns. 
Morbid craving for news. Inquisitiveness. 
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CHAPTER VI. LIFE IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA—CONTINUED. 


Narrow bounds of colonial higher life. 
Meagerness of newspapers. Fortuitous schools. 
Crudity of postal service. 
Rough aspects of early democracy. 
Urban organization and life. 
ee 


CHAPTER VII. THE FRENCH-ENGLISH STRUGGLE FOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


First great contest for territory in North America. 

England’s tardy westward movement. 
Impeded by (a) Mountains. (b) Indians. 

Rapid advances of the French. 
Favored by (a) Topography. (b) Waterways. (c) Friend- 
ship with the Indians. 

The war precipitated at a common point. 
Some results of this ‘‘ French-Indian’’ war. 
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CHAPTER VIIL NATIONAL BOUNDARIES AND THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


After the Revolutionary war. 

Question of national boundaries. 
The Mississippi on the west. Easy definition of the northern 
line. Troublesome Spanish Floridas on the south. 

The vast territory secured by the new nation. 
How should it be owned? 
Creation of a ‘‘ public domain.’’ 
Provision for equal states later. 

Effects of these new states on unionism. 
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To be continued 
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Il. THE PARIS OF TODAY.* 


BY MADAME JEANNE MARION. 





When after a week or more on the ocean the shores of ‘“‘ la Belle 
France’’ first appear in the misty distance to the passengers of a trans- 
Atlantic steamer, all the long hours spent on board are forgotten. When 
for the first time in a French train the traveler looks out to get a view 
of the scenery which unravels itself like a kinetescope on each side of 
him, it is with a feeling of expectancy that he thinks about the end of 
his short railroad journey. Everything seems different. The train in 
which he sits is made up of cars, each divided into four or five compart- 
ments, where passengers of first, second or third class find accommoda- 
tions according to their means; the first class being best for long 
journeys, the second for short ones and the third worth taking now and 
then to study the common people. The train runs through the picturesque 
little villages with their chawmiéres} and well-kept gardens, and through 
the beautiful fields, undivided by fences, resembling an immense carpet of 
different colors, where the peasants in sabots are plowing or sowing— 
mother earth is the pride of the French peasant. 

If the traveler is not a lover of nature, the few hours in going from 
his landing place to Paris can be usefully spent in studying the difference 
between American and French money. He will learn that the unit of 
French money is the franc; that the franc contains one hundred centimes ; 
that five centimes make one sou, equivalent to a cent. Below the franc 
the French count in centimes. For instance, eight cents will be forty 
centimes. A mechanical way which is quite practical is to follow this 
rule: To make French money out of American, multiply by five; one 
dollar will make five francs; eight cents will be forty centimes. 
On the other hand, to make American money out of French, divide: 
twenty-five francs will be five dollars, or ninety centimes, eighteen 
cents. The paper currency consists of notes on the bank of France of 
fifty, one hundred, five hundred and one thousand francs. The system 
of checks is not general in France. The best way of carrying a large 
amount is by a letter of credit which can be arranged through one’s own 
banker at home. But‘if one has American money, he will benefit by the 
rate of exchange, which is about four cents on the dollar. Greenbacks are 
received in all important stores, but changing at the Crédit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte or at a regular changeur is always safer and better. 

But the train is now running slower and stops. The doors are opened, 
and “Paris, Paris, tout le monde descend.” This is the long expected cry 
the American visiting France hears on arriving, and his heart will beat 
faster as he descends from the compartment in which he has been locked 
since he left Havre or Cherbourg or Boulogne, according to the line of 
steamers he has traveled on from New York. The dream of all good 
Americans is to see Paris before they die. The Frenchman says, “ Voir 
Naples et mourir.” The American says, ‘‘ To see Paris is to live.’’ 
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* Preparations for and incidents of ‘‘ The Ocean Voyage,’’ in this Reading Journey, were 
detailed by Mary E. Merington in the October issue. 


} For translation of French words and phrases, see Glossary, page 184. 
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As he finds himself standing on the platform in the tumult of the arrival, 

the words of Charles Quint to Francis I. will come to his mind: ‘‘ Paris is 

Paris—aworld. not a city, but a world.’’ But he will have to leave his reflections for 
the later part of the day and direct his thoughts to practical action. 

Going to the baggage room, he will pass through the ordeal of having his 

trunk opened and searched to show that he is not a smuggler of spirits, 

tobacco or cigars,—— the only things that the French custom-house officials 

are really severe upon. Having done this, a porter will carry his luggage 

outside, where a long file of fiacres are standing awaiting the tired traveler. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
PARIS. 





The coachman will ask him with a broad smile for his address, and when 
he reaches his destination, will jump down from the box and open the 
door with the same broad smile.on his face, in the expectation of the 
pourboire, which will vary from fifty centimes to one franc, according to 
the length of the trip or number of trunks. 
; There are two ways of hiring a carriage in Paris: by the course, if one 
Parisian cabmen. wants to go from one point to another no matter the distance, at the rate 
of one franc fifty centimes; or by the hour, with the privilege of stop- 
ping as often as desired, at the rate of two francs per hour. In engag- 
ing a carriage always ask the cabman for his number, so that if anything 
should happen to be lost, or cabby should be dissatisfied with his pour- 
boire and make himself too disagreeable, he can be identified. A great 
many people have raised objection to the pourboire habit in Europe, and 
especially in Paris; but when the foreigner stops to consider that for the 
mere sum of one franc fifty or thirty centimes he can cover a distance 
of several miles in a comfortable carriage, he will undoubtedly help to 
broaden the smile of the Parisian cocher by willingly giving him the accus- 
tomed tip. But my sympathies will go to the unwise traveler who is not 
willing to follow the custom. At the end of the drive, cabby will give 
the unsophisticated foreigner a sample of his vocabulary, and it will then 
be a blessing for the victim if he or she does not understand the French 
language. Do not, if possible, raise the wrath of the Parisian cabman. 
Living quarters. Arriving at the hotel, Grand-Hétel, Hétel Continental, Terminus, de 
L’Athénée, if he is not limited in his means; or at a smaller one, de la 
Couronne, D’Antin, Du Helder, des Etrangers, according to his purse; 


t+ 


Search Questions. What is meant by the rate of exchange? How did the proverb, ‘‘ See Naples and die,’’ 
originate? Who was Charles Quint? What rule may be followed in reckoning American 
money in the terms of French? 
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or at the pension or Hotel Meublé, if the traveler intends making a long 
stay in Paris, the American will always be received in the same cordial 
manner—he is the expected guest, fur whom every one in the hotel 
or pension, from the bell-boy to the manager himself, wili do all in his 
power to please and make comfortable. The register will then be given 
him, and there his name, profession, place of birth, residence, age and 
‘* a few other things’’ will be inscribed. If the traveler intends making 
a stay of at least one month in Paris, and his means are moderate, per- 
haps the pension will afford him all the comfort he wishes for a reasonable 
amount of money. Of these there are many, the charges varying from 
six or seven to fifteen francs per day. Those given by L’ Alliance Fran- 
caise are all reliable and especiaily desirable for teachers or persons 
wishing to study French. Furnished rooms or apartments from forty to 
two hundred francs per month can be secured by consulting the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald, the Register or the Journal des Locations. 

But if the American has only a limited time to spend in Paris, the hotel 
will decidedly be the best place for him. He will only take there his 
early breakfast, which does not vary much: coffee or chocolate and occa- 
sionally an egg. For his other meals he will go to whichever restaurant 
is convenient to the places of interest he has been visiting on that day. 


The true way to know Paris and its inhabitants is to enter into 
several classes of restaurants. These are innumerable in 
Paris. If you want to see how the swell Pa- risian enjoys his 
midday déjeuner a la fourchette, go to the res- __ taurant Voisin, 
Durand, La Rue, Café Anglais, Maison Dorée or to Ledoyen in 
the Champs-Elysées, where a meal may cost ' from fifteen or 
twenty francs up to any amount which the fas- tidious _individ- 
nal’s taste may dictate; or to less sumptuous places like the 





Bouillons Duval, Diner Européen, Diner de Paris, Grand or Petit Véfour, 
Palais-Royal, where you will see the bourgeois comfortably seated and relish- 
ing the appetizing dishes placed before him. The French make themselves 
entirely at home in restaurants and cafés. Go to the working quarter in the 
Rue Montmartre, Rue du Sentier, Faubourg Poissonniére and see, as the 
clock strikes twelve, the bevy of pretty girls in familiar groups, arm-in- 
arm, gayly chatting and laughing; dressed in sober clothes, without hat or 
cloak, often pale; nevertheless they have a certain distinction, and hap- 
piness shines on almost every face. In the restaurant, be it in the ultra- 
fashionable or the most modest, the Parisian will look as if, for the time 


What facts about himself must the foreigner register at his hotel or pension? What 
are some of the most famous restaurants in Paris? Why does the American object to the 
-pourboire? 
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being, he had left his burden of thoughts outside. After dinner the same 
question of the pourboire will present itself. The custom is to give the 
garcgon ten centimes on each franc; for instance, if you have dined at a 
cost of four francs, the pourboire will be forty centimes, and the waiter 
will help you with your overcoat, brush your hat, escort you to the door 
with bows, and, if it rains, open your umbrella or get you a carriage. 
Now that the foreigner has had an excellent dinner and feels satisfied 
with himself, let him stroll along the boulevards. Everybody agrees that 
Paris is a charming city; bright, beautiful and always full of interest and 
amusement. With the blue sky, the fine houses, the brilliant shops, the 
happy crowds, and the innumerable carriages passing to and fro in the 
wide streets and shady avenues, no other capital can surpass it. But, 
there is no street just like the boulevard. If you wish to see the most. 
interesting and ever-changing panorama, walk from the Place de L’Opéra 
to the Rue Drouot. This thoroughfare has a life of its own and an anima- 
tion that is different from any other part of the city. It changes with 
the hour of the day. On the Boulevard des Italiens the people stroll 





along leisurely, the shops are really beautiful, and everything seems invit- 
ing. The cafés are crowded, and the little newspaper kiosques, brightly 
decorated with cartoons, add to the picturesqueness of the scene. Walk 
farther down, the scene will change; the beautiful cafés are no longer, 
and the beer saloons have taken their place; the shops look different, and 
also the people; no more gay Paris, but the industrial element becomes 
marked. At the end of the Boulevard Beaumarchais rises the column of 
Juillet. This beautiful monument, erected in the center of the Place de 
la Bastille, stands where formerly stood the prison of that name, begun 
in April, 1369, and completed a few years later. Four centuries it had 
terrified Paris. Perhaps the most celebrated of the long list of captives 
locked within the enormous walls were the Duc de Nemours, Charles de 
Gontaut, Duc de Biron and the ‘‘ Man with the Iron Mask,’’ who died 
there in 1703, carrying with him the mystery of his life. The 14th of 


‘*The Old or Inner Boulevards derived their names from having been constructed in the 
reign of Louis XIV., on the site of the ancient boulevards (bulwarks) or fortifications which 
formerly surrounded the city. They are divided by the Seine into a northern and a south- 
ern half. The northern half or ‘‘ Great Boulevards,’’ commonly known as The Boulevards, 
extend from the Bastile to the Madeleine and are never less than thirty-three yards in 
width. These consist of the following eleven subdivisions: Beaumarchais, des Filles-du- 
Calvaire, du Temple, St. Martin, St. Denis, Bonne-Nouvelle, Poissonniére, Montmartre, des 
Italiens, des Capucines, de la Madeleine.’’—Baedeker’s Paris. 
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July, 1789, an army composed of soldiers and citizens provided with pikes, 
took the castle by storm in less than four hours, and the day has remained 
the greatest national holiday in France. 

But here we arrive in front of a Bureau des Omnibus. Let us walk up 
to the guichet and ask for a numéro, so that we can secure aseat. As 
the omnibus arrives, the conductor will stand on the platform and call 
aloud the numbers so that there will 
be no pushing or crowding. When 
the vehicle is full, a sign bearing the 
word “ Complet” is put up, and you 
will have to wait for the next one, 
and not imitate the inexperienced 
foreigner who, having been told by 
a practical joker that Complet was a 
famous place to visit, faithfully ran 
behind each omnibus bearing the 
sign, but failed to reach the coveted 
spot. 

Try, if the weather permit, to sit 
on the impériale or the top of the 
omnibus. If you have a transfer (cor- 
respondance), hand it to the contréleur 
who calls for them just previous to 
the start; the conductor has no right to accept them. We ride up the 
boulevards, pass the Rue Royale and arrive at the Place de la Concorde, 
the most beautiful spot in Paris and in the world. In the center we see 
the famous obelisk of Luxor, given to France by Mahomet-Ali and erected 
under Louis-Philippe. On each side is a fountain representing the seas 
and the rivers; eight allegorical statues typify the most important cities 
in France: Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Lille, Strasbourg, Rouen 
and Brest. Since Strasbourg ceased to belong to France that statue 
has always been draped in 
mourning. 

Looking east you have 
before you the beautiful 
Tuileries Gardens, west the 
Champs-Elysées, north the 
Rue Royale, and south the 
Seine; in the distance the 
Arc de Triomphe, the Mad- 
eleine and the Chambre 
des Députés. In place of 
the obelisk stood, in 1793, 
the guillotine, and there 
were executed besides a mul- 
titude of less known persons : 
Louis XVI., Charlotte Cor- 
day, the Girondists and the unfortunate Queen Marie-Antoinette, Madame 
Elizabeth, and finally Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Simon, and the 
other leaders of the Terror, 

++ 


‘** The obelisk is a monolith or single block of reddish granite from the quarries of Syene 
(Modern Assuan) in Upper Egypt. It formerly stood in front of the great gateway of a 
temple in the suburb of ancient Thebes. A vessel was sent to Egypt in 1831 to bring 
home the pasha’s gift. The task, however, proved so difficult that the vessel did not 
return with its costly freight till August, 1833, and the erection of the obelisk in its 
present position was not accomplished till 1836, under the direction of Lebas. The 
expense of the whole undertaking amounted to two million francs.’’—Baedeker’s Paris. 


What author has written of the Man in the Iron Mask? Why was the obelisk of Luxor 
given to France? How and when did France lose Strasbourg? Who was Charlotte Corday? 
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Turning away from these blood-curdling souvenirs, we may look up the 
splendid avenue of the Champs-Elysées, with its beautiful rows of trees on 
each side, the flowers, and the cafés-concerts with their garlands of glass 
globes shining between the trees. The Champs-Elysées can hardly be 
called a street, but in truth the most remarkable thoroughfare on the 
globe. Up to the year 1792 the Champs-Elysées belonged to the crown, 
but from this period and under this name it has become the property of 
the nation. Even small children have their allotted spot there; booths 
where Guignol (French Punch and Judy) holds continuous séances 
and always beats the policeman; also merry-go-rounds and goat-carriages. 
About midway between the Place de la Concorde and the Place de 
L’ Etoile is a circular 
space named the 
Rond-Point, laid out 
with gardens and 
flower beds. The 
length of the Champs- 

lysées is one mile 
and three-fourths. 
It is wide enough to 
allow five or six rows 
of carriages to cir- 
culate easily. The 
famous Arc de Triom- 
phe, the greatest 
modern triumphal 
arch, was begun on 
the birthday of Na- 
poleon, the 15th of 
August, 1806. It 
was not completed 
until 1836. The 
height of the struc- 
ture is 152 feet and the breadth 137 feet. The elevation of the cen- 
ter arch is 90 by 40 feet. The sole object of the monument was to 
commemorate the victories of Napoleon, the names of whose battles are 
inscribed under the main arch. The carved reliefs on the piers of the 
arch represent memorable events in the career of Napoleon I. Gambetta, 
Victor Hugo, the late President Carnot, all lay in state under the arch, 
which is considered the greatest honor that can be bestowed upon one 
who departs this life leaving national regret. The Place de L’Btoile, where 
the arch stands, is the focus of twelve magnificent avenues, one of them, 
the famous avenue of the Bois de Boulogne, the popular drive to the Bois. 

The best way to see the Bois de Boulogne is to take a carriage by the 
hour and leisurely drive around. The fashionable world drive from the 
Champs-Elysées, pass by the Arc de Triomphe, along the avenue of the 
Bois de Boulogne and enter by the Porte Dauphine. The French writer 
Achard calls it the promenade of Europe. It comprises an area of 2,250 
acres, of which 70 are artificial lakes. The drive Autour du Lac is the 
rendezvous of fashion in winter from three to five, and of strangers from 
all parts of the world in summer from five to eight. The cascade is most 
picturesque. From the avenue of the Bois de Boulogne the throng of 
carriages leads us to the avenue Des Acacias, the fashionable drive par 
excellence. Between the rows of beautiful acacia-trees the carriages move 
slowly up and down, dazzling the eyes by the beauty of their occupants, 


++ 


What was the Bastille? Describe the Place de la Concorde. What painful memories are 
associated with this place? What does the Arc de Triomphe commemorate? What recent 
events are associated with it? 
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women seated there to be admired by their less fortunate brothers or 
sisters on foot. Farther on we see the modest fiacre with a happy family 
enjoying their Sunday outing. Now and then a bicycle with its feminine 
rider in bloomers, or the fin de siécle Parisienne, seated in her automobile, 
dashes along the avenue. The afternoon drive brings together the differ- 
ent classes of society, of the stage, of leisure, of talent, of finance, of 
reputation and of scandal. In June, worldly Paris reaches the climax of 
brilliancy until the season ends with the most important event, the 
Grand Prix, after which the Tout Paris Mondain scatters to go to Trou- 
ville, Royat, or other fashionable resorts. In the summer the city is 
generally full of tourists and one hears English spoken on the streets, in 
the theaters, in the shops, everywhere; the theaters close, except the 
Grand Opéra and the Comédie Frangaise, which remain open all the year. 

Back to the Place de L’Opéra in the center of Paris by means of the 
Chemin de Fer de Ceinture. This 
most useful railway has its ter- 
minus at the Gare Saint Lazare, 
near the Grands Boulevards. Let 
us stop when we reach the Place 
de L’Opéra and look around 
us. From this magnificent spot 
emerge the most beautiful streets 
in Paris, the Boulevard des 
Italiens, des Capucines, the Rue 
du Quatre Septembre, the 
Avenue de L’Opéra, and the gor- 
geous Rue de la Paix. Before 
you stands the Grand Opéra, built 
by Garnier. A more luxurious 
building in architecture or deco- 
rations could not easily be im- 
agined. The facade is exceed- 
ingly richin statuary. You will 
see there the celebrated group 
of ‘‘ La Danse,’’ by Carpeaux. 
The seven others represent music, 
lyric and idyllic poetry, decla- 
mation, song, drama, and lyric drama. The grand staircase of white 
marble, with balustrades of red antique marble and handrails of Algerian 
onyx, has a world-wide reputation. The two great foyers, the foyer du 
public and the foyer de la danse are the real beauties of this immense 
building. The latter is especially beautiful, with its sumptuous decora- 
tions and daring frescoes. The Opéra is the largest theater in the world, 
covering nearly three acres. To see the house crowded with the élite of 
French society one should go on Friday, the night of the abonnés who hold 
their seats or boxes by yearly subscription. But the Grand Opéra is 
always full, and the American who does not expect to stay long in Paris 
will be wise in securing his seat at least a week beforehand at the bureau 
de location, which is open every morning; never wait until the last moment 
or you will be bitterly disappointed. Ladies are not admitted to the 
orchestra chairs except occasionally on Saturdays. The parquet is the 
choice part of the house. Characteristic of the French theater are the 
ouvreuses, women dressed in black and wearing a uniform cap of white 
lace trimmed with pink ribbons. They will, as the name indicates, act as 
ushers, open the door of your box, take charge of your wraps, slide a 
stool under your feet, and at the end of the performance bring your coat 





Why is the Bois de Boulogne so called? How did the Rue du Quatre Septembre get its Search Questions. 


name? What striking features has the Boulevard des Italiens? 
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and wait for their pourboire. The modest sum of fifty centimes will, in 
this case, be quite sufficient. During the entr’acte the foyer will bea 
beautiful feast for the artistic eye, and the American girl will admire 
there the French taste in the lovely gowns before her, for Paris will 
always be the arbiter of fashion and of art. 

But who invents the fashions? The stage, together with the élégantes 
mondaines, helped by great artists like Worth, Félix, Doucet, Paquin and 
Fred, creates and improves the new fashions. Then the large dry-goods 
stores like the Louvre and the Bon Marché will copy and repeat them in 
cheaper materials at a reasonable price, and in a few weeks they will 
become general, find their way across the water and become the fashion 
in every part of the globe. As we have mentioned the grands couturiérs, 
let us go in at Fred’s. The large staircase with wrought iron bannister 
leads us to the entresol where is the salon d’essayage, with mirrors all 
around and a regularly appointed stage lighted by electricity. On the 
first floor there are two salons Louis XVI., decorated in Nile-green shades 
without the least suspicion of gilt. There the Parisiennes come and go, 
watching the pretty modéles as they pass by dressed in the latest creation. 
These famous houses never do any advertising; their work is sufficient 
and is their sole réclame. Paris is the center of art, but of all the artists 
that Paris contains, the Parisienne is the greatest herself. She has an 
innate intuition of ideal taste. Most women will wear a certain gown 








because it is the fashion; but the Parisienne will study first whether it is 
becoming. If not, she will carefully avoid it; she will build herself some 
ideal of grace, beauty, elegance, and youth, and through it all retain 
her personality. 

The Rue de la Paix, where the best dressmakers, milliners, and jewellers 
have their headquarters, is alive with crowds and with triple rows of car- 
riages in the afternoon; at night it is the best lighted street in Paris. 
At the end stands the famous Colonne Vendéme, cast in 1806 from the 
metal of cannon taken in the Austrian campaign. On the summit is the 
statue of Napoleon I. 

At the end of the Rue de la Paix, the Rue Castiglione leads us to the 
famous garden of the Tuileries. The palace which stands at one end of 
the gardens was begun by Catherine de Médicis, the persecutor of the 
Huguenots, and finished by different successive monarchs. It was in this 
ill-fated palace that so many acts of the great tragedy of the French 
Revolution took place. There the masses of the people advanced armed, 
and demanded the king, Louis XVI.; thence Marie Antoinette was led to 
the Conciergerie previous to her execution. Later, in 1800, Napoleon 
came to reside at the Tuileries, and the fleur-de-lis were picked out of 
the furniture to make room for the bees of the Bonapartes. There the 
divorce of Napoleon from Josephine was pronounced. There, in 1870, 
the Empress Eugénie received the news of the disaster of Sedan, fled, 
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and with the aid of her faithful American friend, Dr. Evans, reached the 
English shores. The palace was then fired by means of barrels of petro- 
leum placed in the different rooms by the Communists, and completely 
destroyed internally. Restoration seemed impossible, so the palace has 
been removed and the spot forms a part of the garden that unites the 
Tuileries with the Place du Carrousel, where Napoleon used to hold his 
weekly reviews. The statuary and the flower beds are very fine, and with 
the Louvre as a background, the sight is unique and surpasses in beauty 
all imagination. In summer the gardens are crowded with people, espe- 
cially of the middle class. To the right is the Terrace des Feuillants, a 
= delightful promenade; and to the left another overlooking the 
eine. 


In the distance shines the golden déme of the Hétel des Invalides, a Hotel des Invalides. 


collection of buildings, the most conspicuous of which is the church. On 
the 12th of November, 1670, the ‘‘ Roi Soleil’? Louis XIV. laid the corner- 
stone. The dome, so noticeable a feature in all the views of Paris, is 
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encircled by fifty columns richly ornamented with trophies in bas-reliefs, 
the whole gilded and surmounted by an open-work lantern. The fagade 
of the great edifice is 660 feet long. It was built to accommodate about 
5,000 veterans of the army, but at present contains only about 500 
inmates. The tomb of Napoleon, so admirably designed by Visconti, is 
beneath the great dome. The Hétel des Invalides can be visited daily 
and without fee or charge. Connected with the Invalides is also the 
Museum of Artillery, always open on Thursdays and Fridays. 

Now that we are so near the Seine we may cross one of its numerous 
bridges, le Pont du Carrousel. No one who has visited Paris can ever 
forget the beautiful panorama which the eye embraces from this bridge. 


t+ 


‘The Conciergerie adjoining the Palais de Justice takes its name from the house of the 
concierge in the time of the royal residence here. It has always been a prison. It has an 
entrance on the quay, before which the guillotine carts received the victims of the Reign of 
Terror. Marie Antoinette was confined here from August 2 till October 15. The lamp still 
exists which enabled her guards to watch her through the night, also the door which was 
cut in half and the upper part fixed so that she might be forced to bend in going out, 
because the queen had said that they could never force her to bend her head.’’—Hare’s 
Walks in Paris. 


CONCIERGERIE. 
(On the right.) 


Bridges of the 
Seine. 
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In the distance before you the grand silhouette of Notre Dame, the 
graceful steeple of the Sainte Chapelle, the belfry of the Hétel de Ville, 
and the Tour Saint Jacques of gothic architecture. To your left close by 
is the imposing palace of the Louvre. To your right the Institut or 
Académie Francaise, where the Forty Immortals who compose it have a 
guarantee of an after life of eternal fame. Near it is the most popular 
bridge in Paris, the Pont Neuf or Pont Henri IV. ; it is quite old in spite 
of its name, the foundations having been laid by Henri III. in 1578; it 
was the first stone bridge built on the Seine. Half way across is the 
equestrian statue of Henri IV., the favorite king of the French. Up and 
down the river steam the pretty boats crowded with passengers. The 
bateaux parisiens, as they are called, will carry you from one end of the 
river to the other for twenty-five centimes, and it is the best way to get 
a good idea of the Seine, the buildings along its banks, and its twenty- 
seven bridges. In the middle of the river, on an island, is a familiar 
silhouette of a reduction of Bartholdi’s statue of liberty. 

Now we cross the beautiful Place du Carrousel surrounded by the 
Louvre, walk up the Rue de Rivoli and enter the Rue Royale te find our- 
selves before the magnificent church of the Madeleine, one of the richest 
and most popular churches in Paris, begun in 1764 and finished in 1842 
at a cost of thirteen millions of francs. It has the form of a Greek 
temple encircled by fifty-two Corinthian columns with richly carved 
capitals. In the church of the Madeleine Chopin’s ‘‘ Marche Funébre ’’ 
was played for the first time, his body lying there in state. 

Behind the church the popular flower market takes place on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. On the 15th of August, the day of Ste. Marie, one of the 
most popular names in France, it is almost impossible to pass by. There 
stand the flower-pots and pretty bouquets, each wrapped in white paper, 
the fragrant flowers peeping out from above waiting for the purchaser 
who will take them away to brighten a modest home. The French idea 
of keeping the saint’s day is a pretty one. When a child is born it is 


_ named after one of the 365 saints contained in the French calendar; 


therefore each year, when the day arrives, it will be remembered in the 
home by a gift of flowers. 

Turning away from the Madeleine, the boulevard leads us to the avenue 
de |’Opéra, which is unlike any other, being laid out by the famous Baron 
Haussman under Napoleon III. for business purposes. It is a most useful 
and important thoroughfare, as it leads from the Grands Boulevards to 
the Palais Royal, always so interesting to strangers. This palace was 
built for the Cardinal de Richelieu, . died there in 1642. The year 
following, the beautiful Anne of Austria came to live in it with her two 
children. The principal buildings are now occupied by the Conseil d’ Htat. 
The famous theater of the Comédie Frangaise (supported by the govern- 
ment like the Grand Opéra) is adjacent to the palace. Of all the theaters 
in Paris it is the most historical. 


tt 


Autour du Lae, around the lake. Abonnés, subscribers. Belle, beautiful. Bureau, 
office. Bourgeois, the middleclass. Bois, wood. Chaumiéres, thatched houses. Cocher, 
coachman. Chemin de fer, road of iron; railroad. Conciergerie, keeper’s place. Chef- 
d’euvre, masterpiece. Déjeuner dla fourchette, late breakfast; lunch. D’essayage, trying 
on. Etoile, a star. Entr’acte, interval between the acts. Elégantes mondaines, the 
elegant world. Zntresol, a low story between two higher ones, usually between the ground 
floor and the first story. lite, a choice or select body. Fiacre, an opencab. Fin de 
sidele, end of the century. Foyer, alobby inatheater; agreenroom. Fleur-de-lis, flower 
of the lily. Gwichet, wicket. Grands couturiérs, great dressmakers. Garcon, boy. 
Maison, house. Numéro, number. Ouvreuses, openers; attendants. Pension, boarding 
house. Pourboire, drink money; a fee. Par excellence, pre-eminently. Réclame, 
advertisement. Répertoire, a list of pieces, parts, etc., which a company or a person is 
prepared to perform. Sabots, wooden shoes. Tout le monde, all the world; everybody. 
—— Mondain, the whole of fashionable Paris. Voir Naples et mourir, See Naples 
and die. 
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In the ‘‘C. L. 8. C. Round Table,’’ under the head of ‘‘ The Travel Club,’’ programs 
will be found for clubs which are specializing on the Reading Journey through France. 
The bibliography published in the October CHAUTAUQUAN gave many general books of refer- 
ence as well as special works upon French literature, life, history and biography. None 
of these are repeated here, and readers will do well to refer frequently to previous bibli- 
ographies in their study of this subject. 

Memorable Paris Houses. Wilmot Harrison. (Scribner.) The occasional illustrations 
and the numerous incidents relating to the former dwellers in these houses give the book 
a charm even to the casual reader. The student of Paris will find the index very help- 
ful in enabling him to find. the houses to be noted, in any given route. The Stones of 
Paris, In History and Letters. B.E.and C.M. Martin. 2 volumes. , (In press, Scribner.) 
‘* Historic times, from the Merovingian to the present, live again in these vivid pages, 
and we trace the activities of Moliére and La Fontaine, of Corneille and Racine, of 
Balzac and Hugo in the changes of places of habitation that still remain to identify them.’’ 
History of Napoleon. J.R. Seeley. A view of Napoleon by an English historian. George 
Sand. E.M. Caro. (Great French Writers.) Madame de Staél, Her Life and Times. 
A. Stevens. ‘‘ A woman who more than any other represents her epoch, and that the 
epoch of the modern history of Europe.’’ Volumes by Imbert de Saint-Amand which cover 
the period from the Revolution to the Restoration include three on Marie Antoinette, three 
on the Empress Josephine, four on Marie Louise, three on the Women of the Restoration. 

Paris, In Old and Present Times. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. A very comprehensive 
account, including a voyage around the island, the churches, public buildings, streets, 
and modern Parisian architecture; with many illustrations. My Paris. Edward King. 
Published some years ago, but to be found in many libraries. It consists of a series of 
very bright letters written to prominent journals. Studies in Paris. De Amicis. A 
volume of charming essays, the most notable being his interviews with Victor Hugo and 
Zola. About Paris. Richard Harding Davis. Articles which appeared in Harpers’ Maga- 
zine, and which present Paris from some novel points of view. Our Dear Neighbors. 
Max O’Rell. One of the best of this author’s well-known books. Paris of Today. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Richard Kaufmann. Written just after the Exposition of 1889, 
and full of entertaining pictures of Paris and the Parisians. Paris Law Courts. Transla- 
tion. (Scribner.) Gives many interesting details of the aspects of justice in Paris. 
Thirty Years of Paris. Alphonse Daudet, (Routledge). Beginning at the author’s first 
arrival when a poor lad of sixteen, and tracing in inimitable fashion the experiences of a 
rich and varied life. 

Peasant and Prince. Harriet Martineau. Gives a clear idea of the causes of the French 
Revolution-and of the terrible times which succeeded it. La Vendée.. Anthony Trollope. 
A historical romance. La Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. A. Dumas. Times of Marie 
Antoinette. The Reds of the Midi. F. Gras. ‘‘ The episode underlying this spirited story 
of the French Revolution is that notable march northward from Marseilies to Paris in July, 
1792, out of which grew the Marseillaise.’’ Alice de Beaurepaire. Victor Sardon. ‘‘A 
romance of Napoleon from the birth of the King of Rome until the end of the retreat from 
Moscow.’’ Madame Sans-Géne. Victor Sardou. Napoleon is one of the chief characters 
of the story. An Historical Mystery. Honoré de Balzac. Plots against Napoleon. The 
Hour and the Man. Harriet Martineau, Deals with the story of Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
Picciola. X.B.Saintine. The prison of Fenestrella. Warand Peace. Tolstoy. Includes 
Before Tilsit, The Invasion, Borodino, The French at Moscow. Les Misérables, Victor 
Hugo, and Vanity Fair, Thackeray. Accounts of the Battle of Waterloo. The Field of 
Waterloo. Walter Scott. Poem. Malgrétout. George Sand. ‘‘ The Empress Eugénie 
was generally said to be the heroine.’’ The Village on the Cliff. Mrs. Ritchie. Siege of 
Paris and the Commune. The Red Republic. R. W. Chambers. The Commune of 1871. 

‘* The Paris of Honoré de Balzac.’’ By B. E. and C. M. Martin. Sceribner’s Magazine, 
November, 1899. ‘‘ Tells of the haunts and homes associated with the great novelist and 
the novelist’s great characters.’’—The Victor Hugo number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
May, 1897, contains several articles on the great Frenchman and several full-page illustra- 
tions of Paris boulevards and buildings.—‘‘ Life on the Boulevards.’’ Thomas B. Preston. 
With numerous illustrations. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1894.—‘‘ Paris the Magnificent.’’ 
H. H. Ragan. Fully illustrated articles. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, April and June, 1897.— 
‘* How the Poor Live in Paris.’’ Thomas B. Preston. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, June, 1895. 
‘* Paris Theaters and Concerts: The Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon.’’ Wm. F. Apthorp. 
A brief history of these well-known institutions, with interesting glimpses of the men and 
women who have made them famous. Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1892. Also other 
articies of the series in March, April and May.—‘‘ A Chemical Detective Bureau.’’ Ida M. 
Tarbell. MeClure’s Magazine, July, 1894. Shows what the city of Paris does to guard the 
health of its people.—‘‘ In the Streets of Paris.’’ Ida M. Tarbell. New England Maga- 
zine, November, 1893. Full of the interesting details which a careful observer would note.— 
‘* The Commune of Paris.’’ Molly Elliot Seawell. Munsey’s Magazine, August, September 
and October, 1897. A vivid and powerful account of the madness which reigned in Paris 
at the close of the German siege.—‘‘ The Paris Mob and its Achievements.’’ Prof.C. J. 
Little. THe CHAauTAUgUAN, May and June, 1889. Shows the phases of mob rule which 
have afflicted the city at intervals since the Middle Ages.—‘‘ The Downfall of the (Second) 
Empire,’’ E, 8B. Washburne, Ex-Minister to France. Seribner’s Magazine, January, 1887, 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM SINCE 1893. 


BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY AND DR. THOMAS K. URDAHL. 
(University of Wisconsin.) 

[This review, which supplements the material contained in Dr. Ely’s book, *‘ The 
Strength and Weakness of Socialism,’’ was begun in the October issue. The statistics of 
socialism in national politics were first taken up, and brought down to date, for Germany, 
France, England and other foreign countries, as well as for the United States. Then fol- 
lowed a consideration of the forces which tend to increase the socialist vote in national 
politics. Only Germany and France were covered; the review proceeds :] 

In England, as in most other countries, one of the most powerful 
forces which affect the socialist political strength is the labor organiza- 
tions. Very often these work hand in hand with the socialist political 
organizations and upon the efficiency of their united efforts depends largely 
the success or failure of the party at the polls. 

The great codperative societies of England and Scotland are said to be 
organizations which in a measure lead up to and pave the way for social- 
istic ideas, although they have been in the past anti-socialist in sentiment 
and their influence is still on the whole conservative in the best sense. 
Their success during the past year has been phenomenal. The English 
wholesale society alone did a business of $59,600,000, and the Scotch 
society reported a business of $22,000,000 in 1897. 1,845 of these 
societies reported a membership of 1,591,455, with sales aggregating 
$311,000, 000. 

Another element which tends to prevent the English socialists from 
being represented in Parliament is the cost of carrying on a campaign. 
It has been estimated that each candidate has to have on an average 
$1,500 for election expenses in runsming for Parliament, and this amount 
is more than can be raised by most of the socialist candidates. The 
diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria is also alleged to have exercised an 
appreciable influence on the socialist and labor party at the last election. 

The patriotism excited and the pride in English achievements which the 
celebration seemed to foster tended to destroy the discontent and to prevent 
people from joining the socialist ranks; and doubtless to strengthen a 
conservative type of socialism at the expense of the radical wing. 

The only event of importance in connection with the socialists’ political 
strength in Italy is the insurrections and riots of the past year in Milan 
and other Italian cities. These insurrections, which are said to have been 
partially caused by the high price of food products and by the suffering 
following therefrom, assumed such proportions that the army finally had 
to be called upon. Although this revolt was led by men who had no con- 
nection with the socialist party, still no sooner had the riot been repressed 
by the government before measures were taken for suppressing the social- 
ist organizations and for incarcerating the socialist leaders. Such a 
treatment on the part of the government, although it has for a time 
crippled the socialist party, will sooner or later result in a reaction on the 
part of the masses in its favor. ; 

The reorganization of the socialist movement upon its present lines in 
Belgium dates back to 1885. For many years all considerations were 
subordinated to the one great end, namely, to obtain the suffrage. The 
Brussels International Congress which was held in August, 1889, had a 
widespread effect throughout Belgium, resulting in the organization of 


In Part II of this article (page 81, October CuavTAUQUAN), the table showing the 
socialist gains in Germany contains a misleading misprint. Instead of a gain of 400,000 
in Alsace-Lorraine, the socialist gain was 4,000. : 
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labor for favoring this universal suffrage movement. Under the old law 
the lower classes had but little influence on the government, but after 
years of agitation Parliament finally decided in favor of a constitutional 
revision in 1892. But the new Chamber, instead of carrying out the 
revision, voted it down by a vote of 115 to 26 in 1893. Immediately the 
General Council of the Labor Party, conforming to its previous resolu- 
tions, proclaimed a general strike throughout Belgium. Hundreds of 
mills, mines and shops were immediately deserted. On the 15th of April 
the number of strikers is alleged to have reached 250,000. The army 
was called out, but could not be relied upon. In Antwerp the soldiers 
paraded the streets with a red flag singing the Marseillaise. The struggle 
culminated on the 18th of April in the passage of an amendment by the 
Constituent Assembly. This granted suffrage to all citizens twenty-five 
years of age, but gave more votes to the large taxpayers, university 
graduates and officials. This was not what had been expected, but was at 
least better than the old law. At the next election 29 socialists were 
returned to the Assembly. 

The Belgian struggle for universal suffrage is one of the most remark- 
able victories that has ever been achieved by such means. Under the 
new law it soon became apparent that the socialists would sooner or later 
control by mere force of numbers the most important cities. So in 1894 
Parliament passed another bill which raised the voting age to 30 years, 
required three years’ residence and gave plural suffrage to three out of 
four classes of voters. 

Nevertheless, the elections continued to show heavy gains by the social- 
ists, in spite of the unfavorable suffrage laws. The following table gives 
the strength of the three principal parties at the last two elections: 


Party. 1898. 1894. Increase. Decrease. 
Socialist, 534,324 334,500 199,824 
Liberal, 361,307 544,237 183,930 
Conservative, 848,047 943,825 95,778 


And yet, in spite of these enormous gains at the polls, the number of 
socialists in Parliament remains the same, namely, 28.* 

Considerable space has been devoted to this development in Belgium, 
because it is one of the most striking and extraordinary events of the last 
decade and shows what has been accomplished by thorough organization. 
Of course, it was not entirely due to the efforts of the socialists, but 
rather to the whole liberal element in Belgium that this partial reform 
was at last introduced. 

Just such a system of suffrage is the force which prevents the Austrian 
socialists from exercising the influence which their numbers entitle them 
to. Proposals on the lines of the Belgium scheme were here brought out 
by the Ministry in 1893, immediately after the Belgian battle was won. 
Here, too, we find universal suffrage standing first on the socialists’s pro- 
gram and here, also, a scheme of electoral reform was introduced after 
loud popular clamor and demonstrations had been made. This scheme 
retained the old four class system. 

The socialist development is still checked by the fact that election day 
is not fixed in advance. Votes have been received by a sort of perambu- 
lating commission which would arrive at a village without special notice 
and, it is asserted, would notify only those who were supposed to vote 
right, and yet socialism is said to have polled a vote in 1897 such as it 
had never polled before, aggregating about 750,000. 

It is not possible to leave this subject without at least touching upon 
the epoch-making struggle which is being fought out in Denmark at the 
time of this writing. The growth of socialism in this country has 
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*See Socialist Almanac, 1897, p. 84. 
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already been referred to, but its normal development has here also been 
hampered by the system which restricts suffrage to citizens 30 years of 
age and by the old four class electoral system. The labor and trades 
unions have rapidly been growing in strength and at present are said to 
number about 80,000 men. But the employers have also formed organi- 
zations for the purpose of counteracting the influences of the former. 

About four months ago some thirty-five thousand joiners and cabinet 
makers were turned out because some three hundred joiners refused to 
cease the strike and accede to the employers’ terms. Later the joiners 
offered to resume work, but new demands were made, on refusal of which 
the building and metal workers were also locked out. At present, nearly 
all the working men of Denmark are included in the lockout and there 
seem to be no signs of yielding on either side. Contributions have been 
raised throughout Europe to help the workmen in their struggles and 
America has been urged to assist. On the other hand, employers are said 
to have sent blacklists to all foreign countries where Danish laborers 
might find employment. 

The struggle, whatever its outcome may be, is bound to have a 
tremendous influence on the development of Danish socialism. It has 
tended to foster class feeling, which is sure to show itself sooner or later 
in the election returns. It has enlisted the sympathy of the people, 
especially of the middle class in behalf of the laborer, because they all 
suffer together. The press, the clergy, in short, public opinion is almost 
unanimous in condemning the action of the employers. 

Universal suffrage is also the goal of the socialists in Sweden. The 
electoral system of this country is exceedingly unjust. As an example 
of its one-sidedness may be mentioned the fact that in some country 
districts one single stock company or land owner has a majority of the 
votes on the basis of his property. Recently, a monster petition signed 
by 360,000 citizens was presented to King Oscar demanding electoral 
reform, but as yet Parliament has made no move to grant this popular 
demand. 


III. SOCIALISM IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
A. MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


The development of socialism through its various stages in the different 
countries of Europe, from the Utopian type prominent in England and 
Germany, the anarchistic-revolutionary type in France and Italy, as well 
as its gradual evolution from these earlier forms to the socialism of today, 
has already been outlined.* Furthermore, the economic conditions which 
have made this evolution possible, and in some cases even necessary, have 
been pointed out and emphasized. Attention was called to the fact that 
socialism makes its appearance and can flourish only in the more advanced 
types of civilization, i.e., in the industrial state of society. Socialism is, 
therefore, primarily and originally, a city product; but, subsequently, its 
growth into national and international parties has gradually changed the 
relative importance of municipal struggles into small parts of a greater 
struggle. 

In dealing with socialism, therefore, we are very apt to lose sight of 
the municipal side and to overlook the important results which have been 


=" 


*See pp. 50-73, Ely’s ‘‘ Strength and Weakness of Socialism.’’ 

t Ibid, pp. 73-84. 

Economic Waste in the Competitive System of Industry. Magazine references: Wiscon- 
sin Aegis, Feb. 2, 1894. Joint debate on the question of Government Ownership of 
Railroads. ‘‘ Competition and Socialism:’’ D. J. Lewis, Popular Science Monthly, Volume 
53, page 701. ‘‘ Nationalization of Railroads;’’ §. Schindler, Arena, Volume 7, page 209, 
and Volume 9, page 460, 
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achieved in this field. As early as 1893 the municipal councils of London 
and Paris, the two greatest cities in the world, were powerfully influenced 
by socialistic thought. In fact, many socialistic reforms were carried out 
by the socialist councilors. 

Few people are aware of the important rdle which municipal govern- 
ments play in most countries today. The municipal budget of a city like 
New York or Philadelphia is several times as large as that of the states 
in which they are located. The direct and immediate influence exercised 
by many municipal bodies is oftentimes greater, so far as the inhabitants 
are concerned, than the influence of the state and federal government 
from whom these bodies derive their power. Such is the case, to a 
greater or less extent, in all the civilized countries of the world. Some 
of the municipalities of the Old World are entirely independent within their 
own spheres and exercise powers as varied and almost as far-reaching as 
the great states themselves. The advent of socialism in a public body of 
this kind must, from the very nature of the case, have important conse- 
quences, and it is doubtful if socialism will ever be able to score such a 
decided success in national affairs as it has in municipal. The very nature 
of municipal institutions is such that they lend themselves to socialization, 
and men who recoil at the idea of the more far-reaching state socialism, 
are easily induced to assist in bringing about the municipal reforms 
advocated by the socialists. 

The field of operation for socialistic or semi-socialistic enterprise is 
here very great. Public ownership of gas works, water supply, street 
cars, public schools, apartment houses for laborers, etc., are all on the 
socialists’s program in Europe and America, and yet these schemes find 
approval among men who are decided anti-socialists on national issues. 

Even England, however conservative and slow she is on many questions, 
is completely honeycombed with what is called municipal socialism. No 
less than twenty-nine English cities, among them Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Nottingham, have obtained partial or complete 
ownership of the tramways (street cars). In 1898 over 300 socialists 
were members of municipal bodies in England. The English Labor 
Annual* gives the names of no fewer than 43 labor representatives who 
are members of boards of guardians, 72 members of city and town coun- 
cils, 26 members of district councils, 11 members of parish councils and 
55 socialist members of schcol boards. The reforms which the socialists 
strive to introduce may vary slightly in the different cities, according to 
the local needs of each, but in the main they coincide. 

The essential features of the party program of the London County 
Council are as follows: 

1. To secure equitable system of municipal taxation. 

(a) By collecting half rates from owners of empty houses or vacant land. 
(b) By levying special assessments on property benefited by public improvements 
(c) By inheritance taxes on local real estate. 
(d) By a proper assessment and valuation of houses and land. 
2. To obtain for the city the endowments vested in the city guilds. 
3. To acquire and operate the tramways. 


4. To acquire markets, metropolitan open spaces (royal parks, Trafalgar Square, etc.) 
now vested in the Crown or in private hands. 


Besides these there are several minor demands, for example, that women 
be made eligible as candidates for office. The labor demands include the 
following : 

1. A normal eight hour day. 

2. Not less than trade union rate of wages. 

3. Full liberty of combination. 

4. Prohibition of overtime. 

5. Direct employment of labor by the Council in preference to contracting, in public 


works. 
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These are some of the reforms which are being more or less completely 
carried out in many English cities. Due largely to the influence of social- 
ist thought, London has gradually acquired many miles of street railway. 
Omnibus and tram companies have been municipalized, water companies’s 
rates have been reduced, and workingmen’s fares have been established 
on underground railroads during certain hours before and after work. 
Much progress has been made in improving the sanitary conditions of the 
slums. Old rookeries have been condemned by the city, torn down and 
replaced by modern structures. At present the London Council is con- 
sidering the municipalization of the London slaughter-houses. 

The municipal improvements, public works, etc., of the city of Glasgow 
are too well known to American readers to require attention at this place. 
By way of illustration, it may be well to mention Nottingham as another 
example of a city in which the municipalization of the so-called natural 
monopolies * has been carried very far. Since 1874 this city has acquired 
its own gas works, street cars, waterworks, etc., which at present are 
said to yield an annual income to the city of 40,000 pounds. Manchester 
and other great English cities might also be cited in this connection. 

To be sure, it cannot be claimed that all these reforms are directly due 
to socialism or its influence, yet, as was stated in the text, the drift is 
unmistakable. No doubt many non-socialists have assisted in the move- 
ment, but the fact still remains that the ideas and demands of the socialist 
platform have been partially or wholly carried out. Nor should the direct 
influence of the socialist minorities in the city councils be underestimated. 
A resolute minority can often accomplish more than a wavering majority, 
and the Independent Labor party alone, according to the statement of 
Keir Hardie, its leader,} has representatives in all the municipal bodies in 
England. 

In this connection, attention should also be called to that other English 
socialist party, the Fabians, whose leader, Sidney Webb, has done and 
written so much along’ these very lines of reform. At the last election 
to the London Council they succeeded in electing six out of twelve mem- 
bers placed in nomination. 


B. MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


The proletariat of all the great industrial centers of the world has 
almost eyerywhere similar characteristics, and one would naturally expect 
that the progress of socialism in the great cities of Germany would show 
about the same results as in Great Britain. Yet such is not the case. In 
one sense one may say that socialism in England has scored its greatest 
success in municipal affairs. In Germany, on the contrary, the most 
pronounced victories have been won in national affairs. The reason is 
not far to seek. The members of the German municipal bodies are gen- 
erally elected, not by the people, but by the property owners. While the 
national representatives are chosen by universal suffrage, much as our 
congressmen are. 

The municipal electoral system, which is so common in Germany, must 
be understood before one can appreciate its effect on the elections. If 


=" 


*** Strength and Weakness of Socialism,’’ pp. 255-264. 

¢ ‘‘ The Socialist,’’ Oct. 12, 1895. 

Is there a theory of industry or of economy in the New Testament? Magazine refer- 
ences: ‘‘ Idea of the Kingdom of God:’’ E. M. Chapman, Bibliotheca Sacra, Volume 54, 
page 525. ‘‘ Church Fathers on the Nature of Property:’’ H. H. Swain, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Volume 54, page 677. ‘‘ Fellowship of Goods in the Apostolic Church:’’ S. H. 
Cobb, Biblical World, Volume 9, page 307. ‘‘ Social Teachings of Jesus:’’ L. F. Berry, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Volume 55, page 717, ‘‘ Was Jesus a Socialist?’’: The Independent 
Volume 50, page 716. ‘‘ Society and the New Testament:’’ D, H. ‘Wheeler, Methodist 
Review, Volume 56, page 866, 







































































THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM. 


we take the city of Berlin as a typical case, we find the citizens divided 
into three classes, according to the amount of property which each one 
possesses. Those having extremely large estates are placed in the first 
lass; those having moderate means in the second; and those with small 
fieans or without property in the third. The number of voters in each 
élass at the successive elections, beginning with 1891, is as follows: 





1891. 1893. 1895: 
ll) a a a a ar 2,042 1,469 
OEE 6 46 5 6 ot o' 6 3 ES 18,030 13,049 9,372 
TEE, 6 6 6 Ho 6 eee OSH 239,132 274,034 289,973 
Total No. of voters, ..... +. . 260,717 289,125 300,814 


Each class elects 42 councilors, or one-third of the total number. A 
glance at the table will show that in 1891 one vote in the first class 
ranked equal to 70 votes in the third class, while in 1895 the vote of a 
member of the first class was equivalent to 200 votes in the third. The 
members of the first and second classes, constituting only 4 per cent. of 
the total number, elect 84 common councilors; while the third class, 
representing 96 per cent. of the voters, selects 42 councilors. 

It is therefore not strange that the socialists have but little influence 
in the municipal councils of Germany. And yet they are by no means 
unrepresented. Fifteen years ago they sent their first representative to 
the Berlin City Council and since that time they have at each election 
succeeded in sending a minority sufficiently strong to at least agitate for 
reforms along the following lines: 

1. Free tuition for all school children. (Free public schools in the American sense are 
still unknown in Germany.) 

Appointment of school physicians. 

Separate schools for children mentally weak. 

Free meals for all school children. 

Prohibition of all work by children before school. 

The right of organization of all city employees. 

Reduction of the number of hours of labor. 

Pensions for all city employees incapacitated by sickness, accident, or old age. 


90 I> OTH Go bo 


In nearly every German municipality the socialists have at least a 
minority in the council. In Bielefeld, at the last election, they elected 6 
members of the council, notwithstanding the property qualifications for 
suffrage. And in Gera 5 socialists were elected to the council. These 
results seem insignificant, when compared with the general elections, yet 
the fact must be kept in mind that the election of a few municipal coun- 
cilors represents in some cases an actual majority of the whole number of 
voters. 

The relative strength of the party in the different cities of the Empire 
is best shown by the returns for representatives in the Reichstag. These 
returns, when taken for a series of years, show a very decided growth, 
and yet, as has already been noted in another connection, the party does 
not seem to be absolutely sure of its city strongholds. In Berlin, they 
carried only three out of six districts in the last election. They also lost 
ground in other typical industrial towns, like Solingen, Kiel, Stettin, and 
others, whereas in Southern Germany they seemed to be more than hold- 
ing their own in the face of a strong Catholic Center. In the city of 
Frankfort-on-Main the vote in the last election was as follows :* 


The Socialists polled .. 0. 2s sce cere rccveve 20,019 votes. 
o Tee A. kc 8 8 eo ee iZia “ 
+6 Meleees OSES ttt OH — a 
I es ios as cal tate a ee ie 2,391 * 
i ah a ang ko Henke on oh 1,551 “ 


This vote is all the more remarkable if one remembers that the Catholic 
population of Frankfort is said to number 60,000 souls. 


Sd 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 28, 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM. 


C. MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 


In the field of legislation, the French socialists have as yet accomplished 
but little more than to protest and restrain. Their real achievements 
have been mainly in the field of administration. Wherever they have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into municipal councils, they have taken the initia- 
tive in introducing and carrying out reforms which were, or appeared to 
be, in the interests of the masses. The administrative capacity of some 
of these socialist councils has astonished even their opponents. At Rou- 
baix, the children in the communal schools are in part given free food and 
clothing by the socialist municipality. At Paris, the hours of labor for 
municipal employees have been reduced, a minimum wage for those em- 
ployed on public works has been fixed, and many other changes along 
socialist lines have been inaugurated. 

Many municipalities are prevented from carrying out their socialistic 
or democratic programs by charter limitations imposed for the express 
purpose of checking their activity. The city of Paris, for example, has 
been put under an exceptional régime, for fear that it should attempt to 
carry on any revolutionary movement. Even a socialist majority is there- 
fore practically powerless, as far as radical changes are concerned, unless 
socialists succeed in gaining control of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The actual progress made by socialism in the French municipalities is 
very marked, especially after 1893. In the municipal elections of May, 
1896, towns as important as Lille, Roubaix, Calais, Montlugon and Nar- 
bonne selected socialist majorities to rule their affairs, and many others, 
as Marseilles and Bordeaux, having only a minority in the council, elected 
socialist mayors. Statistics published by the Revue Socialiste showed at 
the time over one hundred municipalities in France in which the socialists 
were in the majority. 

As to the relative strength of the different wings of the socialist party, 
the moderate socialists come first and are said to control a majority of all 
the socialist municipalities in France. One of the most important cities 
won over by them is Marseilles. The Allemanists, on the other hand, are 
confined largely to North Eastern and Central France, including the im- 
portant city of Dijon. Then there is the Parti Ouvrier, or Labor party, 
which very early gained control of Roubaix and uses this town as its 
stronghold, from which Lille, Calais and several smaller towns were suc- 
cessfully attacked and captured. This party alone claims over 1,800 
municipal councilors, elected upon its collectivist program. At the con- 
gress at Lille, held a few days before the International Socialist Congress 
at London, 38 socialist municipal councils and 28 minorities of municipal 
councils were represented by their mayors or delegates. Another con- 
gress of socialist municipal councilmen held a year later, at Dijon, 
formulated a program containing the following items: 


1. Eight hours and a minimum scale of wages for all municipal employees. 

2. All small contracts to be let to the labor unions of the various trades. 

8. Referendum on all questions of finance and taxation. 

4. Organization of socialistic councilmen in their territorial departments. 

5. United resistance of all socialist city councils to the veto power of the capitalist 


inistry. 
6. Publication of a bulletin recording the efforts of the municipalities along these lines. 
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The Loss to Production Involved in Failure to Grant to Women Complete Industrial 
Equality with Men. Magazine references: ‘‘ Women and the Labor Movement:’’ M. E. J. 
Kelley, North American Review, Volume 166, page 408. ‘‘ WomanandSocialism:’’ K. 
Knédell, Fortnightly Review, Volume 63, page 267. ‘‘ Woman in the Socialistic State:”’ 
E. L. Godkin, the Nation, Volume 58, page 359. ‘‘ Economic Function of Women:”’ E. 
T. Devine, American Academy of Political Science, Volume 51, page 361. ‘‘ Economic 
Progress of Women:’’ Social Economist, Volume 2, page 337. ‘‘ Exemption of Women 
from Labor:’’ L. F. Ward, Monist, Volume 4, page 385. ‘‘ Position of Women in Indus- 
try:’’ H. Dendy, National Review, Volume 23, page 806. 








THE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM. 


At the last election, the socialists claim to have chosen a majority of 
the municipal councilors in no fewer than 29 great cities (including the 
city of Paris) and in 1,200 small towns. 


D. MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It will not be possible to give a detailed account of the progress of 
municipal socialism in the other countries of the world. Nearly every- 
where many institutions have already been municipalized. Berlin, Leipsic, 
Budapest and Munich own public baths. Over two hundred cities in 
Germany and forty in Holland have municipal gas works. Some of the 
Swiss cantons own communal mills and have municipal bakeries. Examples 
might be multiplied of cities in which many undertakings have already 
been socialized, and public opinion seems to be turning in favor of extend- 
ing the functions of municipalities stillfarther. And in spite of unfavor- 
able electoral systems and violent opposition the socialists have succeeded 
in sending some representatives into nearly every municipal body of note 
in Europe. In Belgium, Austria, Italy, even in Spain, they exercise 
some influence in municipal councils. In the little country of Denmark, 
they have no less than 220 municipal councilors in the different cities. 
In Sweden, they carry on an active campaign, and in Christiana, the 
capital of Norway, the socialists, together with the radical party, have 
provided free meals for the school children at the expense of the city. 
At present, municipal tenement houses are in process of construction and 
many other reforms have been introduced. 

American socialism is largely an off-shoot of the European, especially 
of the German, and yet the changed conditions confronting the Ameri- 
cans have led them to change their demands. ‘In municipal affairs, 
socialism plays as yet but a small réle in the United States. In Massa- 
chusetts, one town, that is Haverhill, has been won over by them, and in 
New York they have polled over 10,000 votes in a municipal election. 
In San Francisco, the socialist nominees received about 2,000-votes in 
the election of 1895. Municipal demands of the party, as formulated in 
that city, read as follows: 

Abolition of the contract system, in all public works. 

Establishment of free employment agencies. 

Compulsory factory inspection. 

Abolition of occupation and license taxes. 

$500 to be exempt from municipal taxation. 

Free public baths. 

Food inspection. 

Kindergarten and gymnasiums to be added to the public schools. 

Thus even the municipal problems which socialism attempts to solve seem 
to be different in the various countries. Here it is centered in the 
schools; there in the extension of the franchise; still the fundamental 
municipal problems -on which the socialists are everywhere united are 
international in character. In the language recently used by Professor 
John Graham Brooks before the Trust Conference at Chicago, ‘‘ The com- 
ing contest in our municipalities is accurately this: Who is to control the 
vast machinery, such as lighting and transportation? This has come to 
be the deepest struggle in trade unionism. Socialism itself cannot be 
better defined than by its attitude toward machinery.’’ 


[For questions and answers on ‘‘ The Strength and Weakness of Socialism,’’ see C. L. S. 


C. Round Table.] 


Do recent changes in methods of production and in the organization of industry point to 
Socialism? Magazine references: ‘‘ Socialism and Darwinism:’’ T. Kirkup, Economic 
Review, Volume 1, page 531. ‘‘ Socialism and Natural Selection : ”’? K. Pearson, Fort- 
nightly, Volume 62, page 1. ‘‘ Development of Socialism:’’ W. H. Mallock, Saturday 
Review, Volume 80, page 137. ‘‘ The Drift to Socialism:’’ A. Dunn Gardner, Contem- 
porary Review, Volume 65, page 110. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
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BY MRS, JAMES fT. FIELDS. 


The story of John Greenleaf Whittier is that of a man who was always 
hampered by ill health. Perhaps the hardships of life when he was 4 
growing lad confirmed his delicacy of constitution. His father and mother 
were of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made, and their 
prayers were constant for their children’s spiritual welfare. The Quaker 
of that day had not forgotten the persecutions of their fathers and they 
stood ready to sacrifice everything on the altar of their faith. They lived 
in a pleasant spot in the neighborhood of Haverhill, and Whittier, while 
he worked in the silent fields or took care of the cattle, learned to listen 
to the voice of God through the voice of nature. 

As a growing boy he found, by the kindness of a friend, the poems of 
Robert Burns, and in them he discovered not only a great poet but a 
brother who had known simple life like his own and who had heard the 
voices calling as they called to him. Through the labors of many a 
long summer day the music of Burns was in his head and the thought of 
him was in his heart. Nor could he ever think hardly of one so attuned 
to the divine voice. Later in life he wrote a poem upon Burns, embalm- 
ing his feeling for him, which endured to the end of his life. 

His own first published work was by no means that of song writ- 
ing: poetry was rarely thought of in connection with his own career 
during those early days, except in the aspiration of some uplifted 
moment. His first work was done for his country in the form of articles 
for newspapers, combating slavery and the political errors of the time. 
His blood grew red-hot with the wrongs of slavery and he told me he 
wrote volumes on volumes for the newspapers unsigned which brought 
him no response. It was only after he had wrought in the dark, as it 
were, for many years, sometimes acting as editor but always bravely 
endeavoring to enforce the true principles by which alone the country 
could be saved, that he found himself longing to know if his words were 
heard. Then he determined to write in the form he chiefly desired and 
to publish verses which he felt would embody more surely the feelings of 
his heart. From that moment he was a happier man. The family left 


‘the laborious farm at Haverhill and settled in the little town of Ames- 


bury, which was hereafter to be their home. 

Whittier soon began to publish his poems, .first in the newspapers and 
then in book for. From the beginning they touched the hearts of the 
people, and he found great satisfaction in the life which now opened 
before him. He chose the subjects most familiar to him, never seeking 
for what was beyond the grasp of his knowledge. His first poems had to 
do with the history of the Indian and the early life of the country. These 
are full of the religious feeling of our forefathers and embalm it in such 
a way that it cannot be forgotten. 

The homely character of his first poems was not unintentional. He 
wished to write what the common people could read, and the ‘‘common 
people heard him gladly.”’ ‘‘St. John’’ embodies a picture of the 
struggles in Acadia; ‘* Pentucket,’’ the troubles with the Indians on 
Whittier’s own calm Merrimac; ‘‘The Familist’s Hymn,’’ the faith so 
needed in those early days; ‘‘The Exiles,’’ the uncertainty which attended 
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*This is the second CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Great Americans. The first 
subject, ‘‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson, by the Rev. Dr. J. Wm. Jones (one of General Jackson’s 
chaplains during the Civil War), appeared in the October issue. 



























THE INNER LIFE OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


their quietest hours. As early as 1833, however, he laid these thoughts 
aside for a time and devoted himself to ‘‘Voices of Freedom.’’ Men 
were beginning to perceive that war could not be averted unless some 
radical steps were taken in behalf of the slave. Whittier opened this 
period with a poem to Toussaint L’Ouverture, the leader of the colored 
people in Hayti and St. Domingo, who was appointed by the French as 
general-in-chief of the armies of the latter island, but Napoleon wishing 
to restore slavery there caused Toussaint to be seized and imprisoned in 
France, where he died. This treachery filled the world with horror, and 
Wordsworth as well as Whittier has preserved the memory of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture in poetry. 

Day by day, as the conditions of slave traffic and the suffering of the 
colored people became better known to him, Whittier increased in power 
to serve them in their need. His verses became stronger and more 
musical. He learns the art which at first he almost seems to despise. 
The fire which was in him made it difficult for him to handle the vehicle 
of verse dispassionately; but day by day and year by year he wrought 
and studied until no one was more fastidious and severe with his own 
‘work than he. Now he wrote of the ‘‘ Slaveships,’’ and now Dr. Follen 
and Samuel J. May stimulate him to call upon the right sense of the people 
in burning ‘‘ Stanzas.’’ He addresses Garrison as champion of the slave, 
perhaps at the moment when he was thrown into prison in Boston. 
Whittier himself, always fearless, barely escaped the mob two or three 
times. He was becoming a shining mark for the hunters. In Philadel- 
phia, whither he had gone to assist the great cause, he was surrounded in 
the printing office with his co-workers. He made the others escape by 
some side entrance, while he, putting his Quaker dress aside, walked in 
borrowed clothes safely through a crowd who were calling for the Quaker 
Whittier. To this phase belongs his poem called ‘‘The Reformer,’’ 
which every lover of Whittier should know: 

All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 

Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 

But there was a different and less warlike mood which expressed him 

better and more surely touched the hearts of men, as when he sang: 
Gone, gone,— sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 
or again: 
. In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight, 
And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons he has given, 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

It is easy to see that men and women who were reading Whittier’s 
poems at this period were making their souls ready for the great conflict 
when it must come. Whittier was poor in money, but he gave him- 
self and his money, too, as soon as he had it, for the country’s good. 
He was full of ingenuities and the sense of fun, Amesbury was, and 
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Referring to Whittier’s dark, deep-set, lustrous-eyes, Mrs. Fields elsewhere says: ‘‘ Old 
New England people were quick to recognize ‘ the Batchelder Eyes,’ not only in the Whit- 
tiers, but in Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing and Nathaniel Hawthorne. These men of the 
grand eyes were all descended from a gifted old preacher of great fame in early Colonial 
days. It would be most interesting to trace the line still further back into the past, but 
when the Batchelder eyes were by any chance referred to in Whittier’s presence, he would 
look shyly askance, and sometimes speak, half with pride, half with a gort of hymoroug 
compassion of his Hampton ancestor,” 
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is, I believe, a good place for building carriages, and it occurred to him 
that if twenty men made the twenty different parts of a carriage and 
would each give his labor, the carriage would then sell for two hundred 
dollars, which could be given for the Freedmen. This sck2me was suc- 
cessfully carried out to his great satisfaction. 

We must turn back to his poems to recall many dark and some light- 
giving events during the period previous to the war. To a young clerical 
friend he wrote, 


A strength Thy service cannot tire,— Let then, O God! Thy servant dare 

A faith which doubt can never dim,— Thy truth in all its power to tell, 

A heart of love, a lip of fire,— Unmask the priestly thieves, and tear 
O Freedom’s God! be thou to him! The bible from the grasp of hell! 


Strong as these exhortations were, and each at the moment striking home 
to various hearts, there was one more terrible than all: ‘‘Ichabod.’’ It 
was written of Daniel Webster. 

It was remarkable to observe that Whittier, although much confined at 
home by illness, made himself acquainted, through the newspapers and 
diligent inquiry elsewhere, with the personality of all men interested in 
the government and with the affairs of the nation, small and great. 

“Tn later life,’’ writes his biographer, ‘‘in giving counsel to a boy of 
fifteen, Mr. Whittier once said that his own early ambition had been to 
become a prominent politician, and from this ideal he was persuaded only 
by the earnest appeals of his friends. Taking their advice, he united with 
the persecuted and obscure band of abolitionists, and to this course he 
attributed all his after success in life. Then, turning to the boy, he 
placed his hand on his head, and said in his gentle voice: ‘ My lad, if thou 
wouldst win success, join thyself to some unpopular but noble cause.’ ”’ 

As the years went on other subjects engaged his pen, although the 
first object of his life was never suffered to drop out of sight. There 
were poems of appreciation and encouragement and tenderness to the men 
and women laboring for great causes or in humble duties, whom he had 
learned to know and love. The record of their names is a record of true 
nobility and must remind all men and women of our time of what they too 
may become. There is Mary G.—a girl of eighteen— who died nursing 
the sick, ‘‘ The Female Martyr;’’ and ‘‘ Follen,’’ whom he calls ‘‘ Friend 
of my soul!’’ Thomas Chalkley of Chalkley Hall; Leggett; Lucy Hooper; 
Channing; Storrs; Torrey; Daniel Wheeler; Daniel Neall; Kossuth; 
William Forster; Rantoul; Charles Sumner; John Brown of Ossawatomie ; 
Samuel and Harriet Sewall; Thomas Starr King; Lydia Maria Child; 
besides the many loving tributes to his living, personal friends, whose 
names are only indicated by initials. 

Death deprived him of all his own immediate family many years before 
he himself died, and his friends became the objects of his tenderest regard. 
Their sorrows were his sorrows and their joys were his also. The sol- 
itude and troubles of his own life helped to give birth to another class 
of poems, those of sympathy and consolation. Some of these are among 
the real treasures of the world. ‘‘ The Angel of Patience’’ has become 
the solace of many a soul. Who does not know its exquisite beauty! 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes. 
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‘* Like other solitary lives of the higher caste, Whittier’s chief happiness was in his 
friendships. Of these he had many among the elect spirits, and he sustained them with 
remarkable fidelity. I sometimes used to think that he found it almost too hard to criticize 
any of his friends or to give us friendly blame; but if so, he atoned for that by the stimu- 
lating, northwesterly courage which he was sure to have in store for us; always giving us 
faith in ourselves, and in our own work. And, indeed, he could smite like the angel of 
exile when he would. Of this we need no other witness than his famous poem on Daniel 
Webster,—‘ Ichabod.’ Though it is but just to say that I heard him during the last years 
of his life lament, if he did not quite repent, that poem. ‘I am afraid I was too severe,’ 
he would say. ‘Do thee think I was?’ ’’—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
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One day, after reading an essay by Charles Follen on the ‘‘ Future 
State,’’ he wrote, 


While day by day our loved ones glide 
In spectral silence, hushed and lone, 
To the cold shadows which divide 
The living from the dread Unknown; 


’Tis something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet; 

To feel that such a light as thine 
Could not in utter darkness set. 


We leave thee, with a trust serene, 

Which Time, nor Change, nor Death can move, 
While with thy childlike faith we lean 

On Him whose dearest name is Love. 


There is a bit of his prose writing in the form of a preface to the 
‘* Journal of John Woolman’’ which every seeker after the truth should 


read. The book itself was very sacred and beautiful to him, as let us ‘‘ Journal of John 


hope it will be to many another through his influence, and he wrote the 
preface in order that a new edition might make the life of John Woolman 
better known to the world. ‘‘ Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart,’’ said Charles Lamb, and Whittier added: 
how passing lovely 
, Is the track of Woolman’s feet! 
And his brief and simple record 
How serenely sweet! 


O’er life’s humblest duties throwing 
Light the earthling never knew, 
Freshening all its dark waste places 
As with Hermon’s dew. 


Take the good man’s book and ponder 
What its pages say to thee,— 
Blessed as the hand of healing 

May its lesson be. 

There is a poem of Whittier called ‘‘ Worship’’ which is personally 
interesting as an exposition of his own faith and need. It is so close to 
the Divine Teacher in its spirit that one can but believe if such a poem as 
this were taken home to our wandering spirits, as it should be, there 
would be less struggling over doctrines and forms, and a calmer religious 
life would be developed in many a soul. Another of Whittier’s poems of 
consolation, which is the ‘‘ Daily Bread’’ of the mourner, is the one 
called ‘‘ Gone,’’ beginning: 

Another hand is beckoning us, 

Another call is given ; 
It is too well known to repeat here except for the joy of re-reading the 
exquisite appeal : 

Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 

And let her henceforth be 


A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


‘*The Wish of Today ’’ is yet one other of the poems which have opened 
the door between his spirit and that of those who suffer. Even in so brief 


Woolman.”’ 


a picture of Whittiér’s life as seen in his poetry —and in saying this I Spirit of those who 
mean in its fullness and truth, as he was indeed—I must not omit to *fer- 


mention ‘‘ The Vanishers,’’ as one of the poems most tenderly embodying 
his spiritual faith and making its light evident for others. Nor may 
‘‘ Our Master ’’ be forgotten, nor one or two hymns. 

But I must turn from this, perhaps the most important part of his 
service to humanity, to recall his love for the old times of New England 
as seen in the quiet and simplicity of the early homelife; such as he him- 
self knew—- quiet after storm, peace after war; the warring of the 


ba all 


In a letter to Charlotte Fiske Bates, he says of desire for fame: ‘‘ I had it strongest 
when I had no hope of it; and what I have attained has its drawbacks in the uncom- 
fortableness of notoriety, in the necessity of keeping up to the standard of one’s reputation, 
and most of all in the feeling that you don’t really deserve what you get — that, unwit- 
tingly, you pass for more than you are worth. If I ever feel like envying anyone, it is not 
the world-famous author, but some serene, devout soul who has made the life of Christ his 
own, and whose will is the divine will,’’ 















































Love for New 
England. 


The wisdom and 
sweetness of age. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


colonists. These poems possess a peculiar beauty. ‘‘ In School Days’’ 
is likely to keep his poetic name alive as surely as anything Whittier has 
done. ‘‘ The Telling of the Bees ’’ belongs to this class, a class of poems, 
we must remember, really portraying his own youth and conditions, and 
which had nearly passed away before he went to his rest at the great age 
of over eighty years. 

‘The Songs of Labor’”’ are of this class, and many pictures of our 
country which have now been more or less swept off by the needs of a 
greater population. ‘‘ Our State,’’ ‘‘ Pictures,’’ ‘‘ A Sabbath Scene,’’ 
and above all ‘‘ Snow Bound,’’ must be forever treasured in the hearts of 
the American people. The poems, ‘‘ Among the Hills,’’ are a group born 
among the White Hills of New England, which was his favorite vacation 
home in summer. 

Lastly, we must speak of the poems which grew out of his own heart, 
without reserve. As life progressed and he was sure of his public, he 
spoke more and more often directly from the depths of his own experi- 
ence, believing that in this way he could more surely reach the hearts of 
others. In this class we find ‘‘ My Soul and I,’’ ‘‘ Forgiveness,’’ 
‘* Trust,’’ ‘‘ First Day Thoughts,’’ ‘‘ The Voices,’’ ‘‘ My Dream,’’ ‘‘ The 
Last Walk in Autumn,’’ and perhaps most beautiful of all, ‘‘ My 
Playmate. ”’ 

But it would be of little worth to recount these titles which are so sig- 
nificant to those who really love Whittier’s poems, if we did not feel that 
the bare mention of what was such a sincere expression of his own nature 
must draw others to read and share his experiences of joy in life, in spite 
of the denuded existence which to some eyes he seems to have endured. 

He was a man who dearly loved his home, yet who was early deprived 
of the companionship of those nearest and dearest to him; he was also in 
his later years afflicted with deafness and other disabilities of age. Who 
would believe under these circumstances how great his happiness was and 
how rich he truly became in being able to make others happy. He had 
relatives and friends who considered it a privilege to watch over him, 
and his sprightly talk, his power of love and consolation, caused young 
and old to rally round him. He became a beautiful picture of the 
wisdom and sweetness of age. 

he 


His biographer, Samuel T. Pickard, writing of the tranquillity of his later years, says: 
‘* It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that gentleness was a necessity of his nature; 
it was in reality the result of resolute self-control, and the habitual government of a tem- 
pestuous spirit. He was quick and nervous in movement, but never otherwise than dignified 
and graceful. In conversation he spoke slowly and with precision, hesitating occasionally 
without the slightest nervousness for the word he wanted. This must have been the result 
of his habit of self-restraint, which became his second nature. He religiously curbed his 
tongue, and said of himself that he was born without an atom of patience in his composi- 
tion, but that he had tried to manufacture it as needed.’’ 


Books: Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. Samuel T. Pickard. 2 vols. 
(Houghton) $4.00. John Greenleaf Whittier: A Biography. F.H. Underwood. (Hough- 
ton) $1.50. John Greenleaf Whittier: His Life, Genius and Writings. W. Sloane 
Kennedy. (Boston.) Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His Friendships. Mrs. James 
T. Fields in Harpers’ Black and White Series. 50 cents. This was originally published in 
Harpers’ Magazine for February, 1893. Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. 
Mary B. Claflin. (Crowell.) Whittier Birthday Book. Arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen. 
(Houghton) $1.00. Whittier Calendar Book. Selections from Whittier for each day. 
(Houghton) 25 cents. Whittier: Text and Verse. For every day in the year. Scripture 
Passages and Parallel Selections from Whittier’s Writings. Arranged by Gertrude W. 
Cartland. (Houghton) 75 cents. Whittier Year Book. Passages from the Verse and 
Prose of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Magazines: Bookman, May and June, 1895. Articles on ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
the Poet Whittier.’’ Helen Burt.— McClure’s Magazine, July, 1896. ‘‘ Longfellow, 
Whittier and Holmes.’’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. January, 1894. ‘‘ Glimpses of Whit- 
tier’s Faith and Character.’’ Charlotte Fiske Bates.— Arena, September, 1896. ‘‘ Whit- 
tier a Modern Apostle of Lofty Spirituality.”” B.O. Flower.—Atlantie Monthly, November, 
1892, contained an essay on Whittier by Geo. E. Woodberry; 0. W. Holmes’s poem on the 
death of Whittier, and a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps entitled ‘‘ Whittier Dying.” 
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One of the first difficulties which the new 
C. L. 8. C. reader encounters is an intrac- 
table memory. He has scarcely begun his 
November reading, when he is haunted by 
the feeling that October’s work is slipping 
away, and a lurking discouragement springs 
up in his heart. Much unnecessary suffer- 
ing and loss of power is entailed by this 
state of things, anda a 
few words of sugges- 
tion may not be amiss 
at this point. 

First, much of the 

effectiveness of read- 
ing depends upon the 
interest of the reader. 
Try, therefore, to read 
when you can free 
your mind from dis- 
tractions. It may be 
in odd minutes, but if 
your interest is keen, 
three sentences read 3 , 
at such a time will be —— 
yours. If the workis left until the half hour 
just before the Circle meeting, and read not 
for its own sake, but to ‘‘ get through,”’ 
your mind will promptly resent the treat- 
ment and retaliate in its own fashion. 
_ Second, dates and summaries in required 
' ‘articles and in the membership book are 
helpful landmarks, but do not let your inabil- 
ity to grasp these spoil your view. One 
may be unable to name correctly a dozen 
trees, and yet appreciate and enjoy a great 
wooded mountain range. 

Third, try to group important pide in 
different countries. At each new period in 
American history, recall or look up the con- 
ditions in the Old World. This association 
of ideas deepens their impression upon you 
and quickens your interest. 

Fourth, don’t be afraid of hard work. 
‘*Most successes in this world are manu- 
factured wholly out of difficulties,’’ and the 
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triumphs won are worth the struggle. Keep 
a dictionary at hand and make sure of the 
meaning of new words and also of some 
familiar ones that you encounter. Circles 
will find it good practice to bring in sen- 
tences illustrating the use of words. How 
clearly, for instance, can you define the fol- 
lowing words in the required reading for 
October : collectivity, 
accrue, levying, hier- 
archical, aggregate, 
quintessence, unregu- 
lated, bonus, subsi- 
dies, sagacity, adher- 


ent. 
‘oF 
RINGING OF THE 
BRYANT BELL. 


The following ac- 
count of the ringing 
of the Bryant bell at 
Chautauqua is fur- 

— nished through the 
kindness of one of the participants: 
, At 11;30 a. m., Oct. 2, 1899, over fifty 
enthusiastic men and women assembled in 
front of: the C. L. S. C. building. Mar- 
shalled by Mr. A. M. Martin, and led by the 
Chautauqua Cornet Band they marched to the 
Pier, while the chimes were ringing out 
Chautauqua songs and national airs. A long 
rope had been piaced down the belfry stairs 
and these C. L. 8. C. devotees, who are so 
accustomed to rites and ceremonies on these 
historic grounds, arranged themselves about 
‘the rope as for a veritable ‘‘ tug of war.’’ 
As the clock ceased striking the hour of noon 
each one set to with might and main and the 
Bryant bell pealed forth in brazen tones to 
sympathetic thousands all round the world 
the call to another year of study. When the 
clamor of the bell had died away, while still 
holding the rope, all joined in singing ‘‘ Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds,’’ and photographs 
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were taken. 
moving spirit in educational matters, made 
some appropriate remarks which were 
heartily received, and then came the festive 
time. EvenC. L. 8. C. people 
think of something besides a 
feast of reason at noon of an 
October day. Those thoughts 
had been anticipated and the 
ceremonies closed with a very 
enjoyable picnic. 

The immediate result of the 
interest in the C. L. 8. C. at 
Chautauqua is the organizing, 
and to a large extent main- 
taining, of a local library here 
during the winter months, 
which is well patronized and 
greatly appreciated. 


*o 
MONTEAGLE ASSEMBLY. 


The Monteagle Assembly, whose report is 
given herewith, is the oldest Chautauqua in the 
South. Its delightful 
situation upon the top 
of the Cumberland 
mountains in Tennes- 
see makes it a favor- 
ite resort for people 
from all parts of the 
South, and as a true 
representative of the 
highest type of Chau- 
tauqua work, this As- 
sembly stands second 
to none. The C. L. 
S. C. has flourished in 
this bracing mountain 





MISS S. C. BATTAILE. 





region; due not only 
mospheric conditions, 
and untiring devotion 
tary, Miss Battaile. 
The first C. L. S. C. 
office, a modest tent, 
long since passed a- 
way ; the second, used 
all these years, col- 
lapsed soon after the 
photograph we repro- 


duce was taken; but j 


the new office, whose 


graceful 
are here shown, prom- 


ises to be a permanent & 


dwelling-place for the 


Circle by next season. 


proportions —& 


to the favorable at- 
but to the ingenuity 
of its efficient secre- 
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Mr. Martin, who is ever a Battaile’s efforts, early and late, in season 


and out of season, have resulted in the happy 
consummation which marks a new era in the 
history of the C. L. S. C. at Monteagle. 

Monteagle Assembly began 
this year on July 4 and closed 
Aug. 25. It has been the 
most prosperous year of the 
assembly, the hotels and cot- 
tages being full of guests the 
whole season. Many cottages 
will be built in the spring, and 
visitors next summer may 
confidently expect the new 
auditorium. 

Prof. A. P. Bourland hav- 
ing resigned his position as 
Superintendent of the Plat- 
form, Dr. George Summey, of the Southwest- 
ern Presbyterian University, at Clarksville, 
Tennessee, was elected to fill his place. 
Dr. Summey will also have charge of the 
schools. 

The summer program was good; the music 
and the chorus work 
under Dr. H. G. Han- 
chett and Dr. John 
Griggs especially fine. 
Among the readers 
who entertained large } 
audiences were Prof. 
A. H. Merrill and § 
Luther Manship. Dr. 
Kk. A. Winship, who 
delivered the C. L. 8. ff 
C. address on Chau- | 
tauqua Day, received 
the blue ribbon from a 
committee of young 
ladies for being the most popular lecturer of 
the season. 

Recognition Day was a great success 
Everybody wore the oak 
leaf in honor of Chau- 





DR. GEORGE SUMMEY. 





Senge onl 


a 





Regge? Lee TO 
The story of the ‘‘ What We Read.?” 


tauqus. A procession 
, of little flower girls, 
j led by Miss Josie Mill- 
saps, was followed by 
the C, L. 8. C. grad- 
| uates, through the 
green, arches to the 
Golden Gate. * Prof. 
Bourland led the beau-. 
tiful Recognitiox Serv- 
ice and Dr. Winship 
made the address on 
At four o’clock in the: 


raising of funds for this building is too long afternoon the corner-stone of the new C. L. 
Suffice it to say that Miss 


to be given here. 





¢ 


S. C. building was laid. 




















FROM THE MESOPOTAMIAN DESERT. 


It seems fitting that a member of the 
“*Twentieth Century’’ Class should send 
greetings from the very outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, where the a are excavat- 
ing what 
they call 
** the oldest 
temple in the 
world.” Nif- 
fer is the 
modernname 
for the site 
of the Baby- 
lonian town 
of Nippur of 
great antiq- 
uity, famous 
in history 
years before 
N ebuchad- 
nezzar ruled 
at Babylon, then a wonder of the world. 


The accompanying cut from Dr. Peters’s 
great work on ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and 
Adventures on the Euphrates,’’ gives a view 
of the workmen engaged in the excavation 
of the great trench on Temple Hill: 

NIFFER, TURKEY-IN-ASIA, Aug. 19, 1899. 

A member of the Class of 1901 sends greetings: 

It may interest you to know that ‘‘ Chautauqua’’ 
has found its way into the heart of the Mesopotamian 
Desert, more than one hundred miles from any point of 
civilization, and to a spot never before visited by a 
white woman. 

The year’s work just completed has been a source of 
constant comfort and joy, and its influence inspiring 
and uplifting. 

The greater part of the ‘‘ Required Reading’’ has 
been done while overlooking the excavation of the great 
Temple of Bel. Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. JoHN Henry HAYNEs. 


‘oF 


LAWN VESPER SERVICE. 


The possibilities of a church lawn as a place 
for a‘Chautauqua Vesper Service have been 
utilized most effectively in the little town of 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, where the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Hutchinson, has held such a 
service for three successive summers. As 
this service was written for the Hall in the 
Grove at Chautauqua, it possesses a peculiar 
charm when held under the open sky. The 
lawn, shaded by forest trees, and: the pictur- 
esque stone church, with its bell hung from a 
neighboring tree, offered a very effective 
setting for the scene. A flourishing circle 
in this little community promises to cherish 
these Chautauqua traditions which give the 
‘spot a distinct historic character of its own. 





Courtesy of G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
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LOCAL SOCIETIES OF THE HALL IN THE 
GROVE. 


The social aspects of college life, the 
** Society,’’ ‘‘ Fraternity,’’ or ‘‘ Alumni,’’ 
association have important influences. They 
follow the student all through his after 
career, and no wandering collegian long feels 
the strangeness of new surroundings when 
‘* Vassar Association ”’ or ‘‘ University Club ’’ 
offers its friendly welcome. The C. L. S. C. 
embodies much of this college spirit in its 
** Classes ’’ and ‘‘ Orders,’’ while the Society 
of the Hall in the Grove, which includes every 
graduate, is represented in many communities 
by local fraternities. These local societies 
are doing splendid service and their influence 
will be extended indefinitely as C. L. 8. C. 
graduates appreciate the opportunities which 
such associations offer. 

As an illustration of what may be done, 
take the new C. L. 8. C. departure known 
as ‘‘The Practical Life Series.’’ These 
pamphlets will merit wide distribution. They 
will deal with vital, everyday topics in helpful 
and interesting fashion. But in order to 
have them reach the people, the local ‘‘S. 
H. G.’’ is a necessary medium. What bet- 
ter ‘‘ altruistic service ’’ can it perform than 
to distribute wisely five hundred copies of 
these little pamphlets which Chautauqua 
furnishes for one cent each? Girls’ Clubs, 
Mothers’ Clubs, Men’s Clubs, busy workers in 
shop and factory, would come to know and 
be helped by Chautauqua through these min- 
istries and the Local Society would be carry- 








ing out the spirit of Chautauqua which seeks 
to help ‘‘ the many, not the few.’’ 

The following plan for a Constitution for 
these S. H. G.’s will be found useful by 
many which are just organizing : 
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CONSTITUTION 
FOX THE 


SOCIETY OF THE HALL IN THE GROVE. 


1. Name. This organization shall be known as the 
b. L. 8. C. Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

2. Object. Its object shall be to unite all C. L. S. 
C. Graduates in a permanent organization, which shall 
take a general oversight cf the Chautauqua work in the 
community, encouraging graduates to continue habits 





THE LOCKS AT THE ‘‘soo.”’ 


of systematic study, aiding in the establishment of new 
circles and, wherever practicable, extending its influ- 
ence into outlying communities. Much can be done by 
such an organization in lending books to isolated readers 
in the surrounding country, cultivating the practice of 
occasionally visiting circles in adjacent towns and build- 
ing up a strong influence in the county. 

3. Membership. Only persons holding the diploma 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle shall 
be eligible to membership in this society 

4. Dues. The question of dues shail be left to the 
discretion of each organization. 

5. Officers. The officers shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the society to report at least 
twice a year to the Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, 
Ohio, giving the names of the officers of the society 
and a statement of the work accomplished, with any 
suggestions which the experience of the society may 
lead them to offer. 

6. Representation at Chautauqua. The society 
shall be entitled to representation on Rallying Day at 
Chautauqua. If its membership exceeds twenty-five, 
it will be entitled to two delegates; if it exceeds fifty, 
to three. Each delegate will be provided with a pass 
to the Assembly grounds for the entire season. 

7. Meetings. The society shall hold at least two 
meetings each year. One of these shall be of a social 
character, at which recent C. L. S. C. graduates shall 
be welcomed into its fellowship. One meeting shall aiso 
be devoted to the consideration of plans for the exten- 
sion of Chautauqua work in the community. It is 
desirable that the S. H. G. keep in close connection 
with the under-graduate circles, encouraging them in 
their work, leading them to cultivate fixed habits of 
~ and inspiring them to become graduates of the 
Cc. L. 8. C. 


The suggestion has been made in the 
Circle programs, that some significant facts 
may be learned about the early colonies, by 
taking the names of the older towns in any 
state and looking up their origin. 
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. Some one has said that, ‘‘ The shower of 
classical names on the map of central New 
York does not point to a Roman or Greek 
occupation of that state, but it certainly 
was not an accident.’’ This recalls the 
somewhat irreverent comment made upon 
this most estimable portion of the state, by 
a dweller in one of its western cities: 


“Oh the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur 

that was Rome,’ 

You can bet a pound apiece, they cannot be matched 
at home. 

There is Rone, New York, ’tis true, but that will 
hardly do, 

And what’s the use of Syracuse, enue to travel 
through? ’’ 


But whatever the cause, it is interesting 
to trace it and see how and why these clas- 
sical features have been impressed upon the 
Empire State. 

Cincinnati also bears a Roman stamp. 
How many of us know what American insti- 
tution it commemorates? 


‘oF 
THE FRENCH AND THE GREAT LAKES. 


A local flavor may be given to this month’s 
studies of France in America by an imaginary 
trip up the Great Lakes. Times have 
changed since La Salle made his famous 
journey to the ‘‘ Soo”’ in his little boat of 
forty-five tons burden, The Griffin, with 
‘* the portentous monster ’’ carved upon her 
prow. Evolution applied to lake transporta- 
tion has given us the majestic passenger 





LITTLE VENICE,— ST. CLAIR FLATS. 


steamers Northland and Northwest, and no 
less imposing ore vessels beside which La 
Salle’s little craft would seem a pigmy. 


There were no “‘ locks’’ at the ‘‘Soo”’ in 
the days of Pere Marquette and a ship canal 
at the St. Clair flats was not needed by the 
Indian voyagers. This romantic region is 
still an undiscovered country to the majority 























of Americans and well repays exploration. 
A very attractive folder giving the chief 
points of interest of the lake trip is issued 
by the Northern Steamship Company and can 
be secured by writing to their offices in 
any one of the large lake cities, enclosing 
postage. Parkman’s ‘‘ La Salle and the 
Discovery of The Great West,’’ in the bril- 
liant language of a famous historian, gives 
the experiences of the early explorers. 

Harper’s Weekly, for September 23d, has 
an interesting article on the lake traffic, writ- 
ten just before the famous blockade of the 
channel about September 10th, which resulted 
in the great fleet forty miles long. 

*oF 


WINTER PROVISION FOR BIRDS. 


The accompanying cut may seem a little 
ahead of the season but there is a ‘‘ method ”’ 
in its appearance at this time. Bird authori- 
ties remind us that it is not only cold 
weather that sends the birds south in the 
winter, but the scarcity of food. They also 
assure us that winter is a favorable time to 
begin our bird study, but since the ‘‘ bird in 
the bush’’ is difficult to discover at this 
time, the only way to study him is to lure 
him to our door yards. Bird Lore gives the 
following suggestions: 

‘‘ The comparative scarcity of food now forces birds 
to forage actively for provisions, and when a supply 
is found they are apt to remain until it is exhausted. 
Their wanderings lead them over large areas, and our 
dooryards and orchards may often be visited by species, 
which, when food is more abundant, do not leave their 
woodland haunts. An excellent way in which to attract 
them is to provide them with suitable food. Crumbs and 
seeds scattered in some place where they will not be cov- 
ered by snow, or blown away, will bring juncos, tree spar- 
rows, and purple finches ; an old seed-filled sunflower head 
may prove a feast for goldfinches, while bits of meat, suet, 
or ham bone hung from trees will be eagerly welcomed 
by chickadees, nuthatches, and downy woodpeckers.”’ 

Elsewhere 
the same 
author sug- 
gests that a 
less expen- 
sive diet 
than bird 
seed will be 
found in 
sweepings 
from the 
hay loft, which give the seeds to which birds 
are accustomed. Winter is also a particular- 
ly good time to study birds’ nests, as the bare 
limbs of the trees make the nests easily dis- 
covered. Immediately after a snow storm, 
the nests have a white cap which renders 
them even more conspicuous. 





From * bird Lore.” 
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DR. W. L. DAVIDSON. 


Dr. W. L. Davidson is well known to a 
wide circle of Chautauqua readers through 
his connection with a number of important 
Assemblies. At De Funiak Springs, Florida, 
and at Beatrice, Nebraska, he has had charge 
of the platform for some years. He is at 
present conductor of 
the Chautauqua of 
the Tropics at Mel- 
bourne, Florida, the 
Kentucky Chautau- 
qua at Lexington, 
the Connecticut Val- 
ley Chautauqua, near 
Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the 
Mountain Chautau- 
qua at Mountain 
Lake Park, Mary- 
land. This assembly, 
the report of which 
came too late for 
notice in the October 
CHAUTAUQUAN, held a most successful ses- 
sion. The program presented many attract- 
ive features, and the stability of the assembly 
was clearly indicated by the large number of 
new cottages erected and the plans which 
were matured for the construction of a new 
auditorium which is promised for the season 
of 1900. 

Dr. Davidson is a member of the C. L. 8. 
C. Class of 1901. He has not only aided in 
establishing a flourishing Circle in his own 
community, the E. R. Sill Circle of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, but he has instigated the forma- 
tion of many others as his duties have taken 
him into various parts of the country. 


eo 
DEPARTMENT OF SERVICE. 


With the broader view of life which comes 
to every genuine Chautauqua student there 
develops also a greater capacity for useful- 
ness; and that these new powers may have 
opportunity for development, the C, L, S. C, 
lays emphasis upon its Department of Serv- 
ice. How can a Circle best develop the 
altruistic spirit? Here is a suggestion. A 
small sum from each member secures a set 
of Books, Magazine and Membership Book 
for some ‘‘ shut-in’’ who is deprived of the 
Circle meetings but who may enjoy much of 
its good fellowship. Sometimes it is in a 
large city and the ‘‘ shut-in’’ is in some 
hospital or invalid’s home; sometimes it is a 
farmer’s wife, ‘‘ shut-in’’ only in the sense 
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of isolation from the busy life of an active 
town. Almost every Circle can find such an 
opportunity and by letters and occasional 
friendly visits fill many lonely lives with 
good cheer. The plan has already been 
tried in the case of one Circle and with 
conspicuously happy results. The isolated 
member sent occasional reports to the Circle 
and once a year was able to make the jour- 
ney and meet with them. The gift of books 
and magazine would not always be necessary, 
but this friendly lending a hand to isolated 
readers is one of the happiest expressions of 
that spirit of service which Chautauqua 
seeks to cultivate. 
“ee 


TO THE CLASS OF 1900. 
DEAR CLASSMATES :— 

We have finished three years of our four, 
and if we look ahead we can see the Golden 
Gate. On Recognition Day, as I watched 
the ‘‘ Patriots’? of 99 come through and 
march into the Hall in the Grove, I wished 
that many more of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Class ’’ might have been there to see them. 
The Patriots, who looked so happy over 
‘* something accomplished, something done,’’ 
had earned a fair reward, and we shall be 
just as proud when the evergreens take the 
place of flags and ferns. 

From now on we are the important class, 
and, until Recognition Day, 1900, gray will 
be the leading color of the season, especially 
when worn with evergreen. The year before 
graduating is the one when the attendance 
of the class is small; every one is planning 
to come to pass the arches and so stays 
away this year. Our president, who is 
spending this whole year in Europe, sent this 
message to Chautauqua: 


Gruss AUS Bonn, August, 1899. 

Greetings from the .Rhine, and from Bonn, the city 
of Beethoven, to the C. L. S. C. Class of 1900, at Chau- 
tauqua. From yours very faithfully, 

NATHANIEL I. RUBINKAM. 

We had the usual number of class meet- 
ings and made many plans for the coming 
year. The banner was left with a committee 
which will see that it is ready early in 
August. 

The matter of most importance was the 
treasurer’s report. The class share in 
Alumni Hall has not been paid, and only two 
members, besides those who have been at 
Chautauqua, have contributed anything. 
The amount is not large, and if each one 
feels an interest it will soon be paid. A 
member suggested that a letter be sent out 
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by the secretary. Each one receiving it 
may send it to another member of the class 
and in that way many will be reached who 
never have attended a class meeting. This 
letter will be started on its travels very soon, 
and it is hoped that you wiil send it on 
promptly. It will not be a ‘‘chain letter,’’ 
and all you will be asked to do is to sign your 
name, send the same letter to a classmate, 
and then write the treasurer concerning your 
contribution to the Building Fund. 
Yours sincerely, 
MABEL CAMPBELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
CHautaugua, N. Y., August, ’99. 


‘oF 


WHITTIER CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


The brief study of Whittier in this month’s 
Required Reading will inspire each one of 
us with the desire for a closer acquaintance 
with his poetry. If we are to catch the full 
charm of Mrs. Fields’s most sympathetic in- 
terpretation of his inner life, we shall read 
again and again the poems through which we 
are brought very close to the heart of the 
poet. Perhaps a Whittier Calendar for the 
month of November may prove a helpful 
guide to many of us and so insure our daily 
companionship with the courageous spirit 
who only a few years ago ceased to walk 
among us. 

TITLE OF POEM. 


Wednesday. Burns. 
Thursday. The Familist’s Hymn. 
Friday. The Exiles. 
. Saturday. Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
. Sunday. My Soul and I. 
. Monday. A Sabbath Scene. 
. Tuesday. Stanzas for the Times. 
. Wednesday. To W. L. G.; Ichabod. 
. Thursday. The Reformer. 
. Friday. The Female Martyr. 
11. Saturday. Follen. 
. Sunday. Our Master. 
. Monday. Follen. 
. Tuesday. Leggett’s Monument; Lucy Hooper. 
. Wednesday. John Brown of Ossawatomie. 
16. Thursday. To Samuel E. and Harriet W. Sewall; 
Lydia Maria Child. 
17. Friday. To ——-— with a copy of Woolman’s 
Journal. 
18. Saturday. In School Days. 
19. Sunday. Gone. 
. Monday. Centennial Hymn. 
Tuesday. The Wish of Today. 
Wednesday. The Vanishers. 
Thursday. Telling of the Bees, 
Friday. The Vanishers. 
Saturday. Forgiveness; My Trust. 
Sunday. The Eternal Goodness. 
- Monday. My Playmate. 
Tuesday. The Voices. 
Wednesday. My Dream. 
Thursday. The Angel of Patience; At Last, 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


An interesting study of contrasts might 
profitably form the basis of the biographical 
club for the month. Two men stand out 
prominently, whose lives were in many 
respects similar and in many wholly diverse. 
One, La Salle, the intrepid French explorer, 
born in France in the same year with Louis 
XIV., during all his life closely associated 
with the old régime in Europe, and yet a 
pioneer in the opening up of a new continent. 
The other, Daniel Boone, a native of the 
new world, and in the century succeeding La 
Salle one of the most famous of pioneers in 
this country. It will be interesting to con- 
trast: 1. The origin of the two men, their 
nationality, religious training and environ- 
ment. 2. The purpose with which each 
undertook the life of an explorer. 3. Their 
influence upon their associates, the elements 
of their leadership. 4. Their methods of 
dealing with savage races. 5. Their rela- 
tion to civil authority. 6. Their personal 
traits and how these reacted upon the work 
which they undertook. To read anew the 
story of early American history in the lives 
of these two men will remind us again how 
much civilization owes to its pioneers. 


xQer 
FAMILY MIGRATION. 


In studying American history we are in 
some danger of forgetting the intimate per- 
sonal reiationship of our own families to the 
course of national development. When we 
study remote periods of classical or mediae- 
val history, we are not likely to remember 
vividly that our ancestors must have had 
some part in these transactions, but when we 
review the progress of affairs during this 
century in our own country, we follow in one 
sense simply the story of what all our families 
accomplished. Those whose people have 
lived for three generations or more on this 
side of the Atlantic can trace intimate per- 
sonal family connections between the Revo- 
lution, the westward movement, and the 
settling of the Mississippi Valley. 

The migrations of typical American families 
are curiously uniform. First, there is the 
original settlement somewhere on or near 
the Atlantie-coast ; then the secondary settle- 
ment in western New York or western Penn- 
sylvania, or southern Michigan; or, in the 
case of Southerners, in the western part of 
Virginia, or in Kentucky or Tennessee, or 
even further south. Many Northern families 
have made a third settlement further west, 
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in the Mississippi Valley, sometimes even 
beyond the Rockies. Now, if these lines of 
family migration be set down upon a map, 
a very striking thing at once appears: It 
is clear that families which settled on the 
northern part of the Atlantic coast have 
moved westward along parallels of latitude, 
while families which settled on the south 
coast have in like manner moved almost 
directly westward. There are many reasons 
for this movement along parallel lines, and 
it is well worth while to try to puzzle out 
some of them. In the little map which 
accompanies this article are indicated the 
lines of migration of several families which 
illustrate this point. It would be rather 
interesting for local circles to plot their 
family lines in this way. Blank maps for 
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this purpose may be had at a trifling expense 
from the Central Office. 

These maps, by the way, are useful for 
many purposes in circle work; for example, 
let the blank maps be distributed, and a 
prize be offered to the one who can locate 
most accurately, let us say, the coal supplies 
of the country, or, again, the chief deposits 
of iron or gold or silver. If any one is to 
understand the way population has settled, it 
is most important to have in mind in a general 
way the distribution of natural resources. 


Reh” 


A decided gain in membership marks the 
new C. L. 8. C. Class of 1903. Indeed, the 
demand for C. L. 8. C. books has been so 
much in excess of last year that the first 
edition was exhausted almost without warn- 
ing, and some delay in delivery has been un- 
avoidable. New editions are now ready. 


























“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


BRYANT DAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER DAy—February 3. 

SpeciaL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


October 29-November 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 5. The Inner Life of John G. 
Whittier. 

Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part Il., Chaps. 1 and 2, to page 
128 


November 5-12— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 6. A Reading Journey Through 
Fran 


ce. 

Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
—s . R. T. Ely. Part II., Chaps. 2 (concluded) 
and 3. 


First Week— 

1. Roll-Call: Answered by two-minute accounts of 
famous men and women of the New England Col- 
onies: Winthrop, Bradford, Judge Sewall, 
Mather, Davenport, Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, Miles Standish, etc. A sufficient 
number should be selected for all the Circle and 
assigned in advance. 

2. Review of Expansion article. Chap. V. 

8. Ten-minute papers on: The New England Parson. 
(See ‘‘ Old Colony Days,’’ May Alden Ward. 
‘* The Colonial Parson of New England,’’ Frank S. 
Child. ‘‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England,”’ 
Alice Morse Earle.) ‘* New England and the In- 
dians.’’ (See Fiske’s ‘‘ Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,’’ 128-134 and Chap. V. Irving’s ‘‘ Philip 
of Pokanoket’’ from the ‘‘ Sketch Book;”’’ also 
an account of John Eliot in The Century Maga- 
zine for May, 1883. Cooper’s ‘‘ The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish.’’) TheSalem Witchcraft. (See 
** Old Colony Days,’’ May Alden Ward. Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ The Changeling,’’ and ‘‘ Giles Corey,’’ 
by Mary E. Wilkins.) The Quakers in New Eng- 
land. (See Fiske’s ‘‘Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, pages 179-191. ‘‘Men and Manners of 
Colonial Times,’’ Sidney G. Fisher, and Intro- 
duction to ‘‘ John Woolman’s Diary’’ by J. G. 
Whittier.) 

4. Reading: ‘‘ Abraham Davenport,’’ ‘‘ Cobbler Keez- 
ar’s Vision,’’ or ‘‘ The Witch of Wenham,’’ Whit- 
tier, or Selection from ‘‘ Old Colony Days,’’ de- 

gcription of Judge Samuel Sewall, 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
Opreninc Day—October 1. 


AppIson DAY—May 1. 

SPecIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, Second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. Pau.’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 


‘oF 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


November 12-19— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 7. Progress of Socialism. 

Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part Il., Chap. 4. 

November 19-26— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 8. 

Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely. Part Il., Chaps. 5, 6, 7. 
November 26-December 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 9. 

Required Book: The Strength and Weakness of So- 
cialism. R.T. Ely, Part Ill., Chaps. 1, 2 and 3. 


‘oF 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


5. Discussion of Progress of Municipal Socialism. 

Second Week— 

1. Map Drill on Routes traversed in the Reading Jour- 
ney article, the several sections being assigned 
to different people. 

2. Roll-Call: Answered by three-minute reports on the 
various objects of interest mentioned in the 
Reading Journey article. These to be previously 
assigned. It would be an interesting exercise to 
give these without mentioning the names and let 
the names be guessed. 

3. Reading: The Story of the Marseillaise. (See 
‘The Reds of the Midi’’) or selection from 
“* The Red Republic,’’ or from articles by Molly 
Elliot Seawell. (See Bibliography.) 

4. Parisian Experiences: Real or Imaginary. (See 
articles in Bibliography. Those who have not 
been in Paris will find descriptions and incidents 
which may be given new interest by being treated 
as actual experiences.) 

5. Reading: From ‘‘ Our Dear Neighbors,’’ or other 
of Max O’Rell’s works. 

Third Week— 

1. Quiz on Socialism for this and previous week. 

2. Ten-minute paper on ‘‘Was Jesus a Socialist?’’ 
(See Bibliography.) 

8. Roll-Call: Answered by reports on achievements of 
Socialism in different countries. See article in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

4. Brief reports on the Founding of Maryland, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, New York and New 
Jersey, 
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5. Reading from Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ 


describing the early days of the colony, or Sted- 
man’s ‘‘ The Dutch Patrol.’’ 


6. Quiz on Expansion article. 
7. Answers to the question, How far are the names of 


the early explorers impressed upon the geography 

of the United States? Assign to individual mem- 

bers one each of the following names: Columbus, 

Cabot, Drake, Ponce de Léon, John Smith, 

Raleigh, Champlain, Verrazano, Cartier, La Salle, 

Hennepin, Marquette, Joliet, Frobisher, De 
to 


Fourth Week— 


i. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Roll-Call: Reports concerning the Virginia Colony, 
the Beginning of Slavery, Gov. Berkeley, 
Bacon’s Rebellion. (See school histories; also 
‘* Stories of the Old Dominion ’’ and ‘‘ Virginia,”’ 
John Esten Cooke. ‘‘ Swallow Barn,’’ John P. 
Kennedy; ‘‘ White Aprons’’ by M. W. Goodwin.) 
The True Story of Pocahontas. (See The Atlan- 
tie Monthly, September, 1895; ‘‘ John Smith in 
Virginia,’’ John Fiske.) 

— From ‘‘ The Old South,’’ Thomas Nelson 

age. 

Quiz on the Expansion article. 

Map Review: The Journey of La Salle Up the Lakes. 
(See Parkman’s ‘‘ Discovery of the Great West,’’ 
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pages 51-74. See also Round Table paragraph 
on the ‘‘ Soo.’’) 


5. Review of Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ Seats of the Mighty.’’ 

6. Questions and Answers on the Strength and Weak- 
ness of Socialism. 

7. Debate: Would the removal of competition affect 
man’s progress unfavorably? 

Fifth Week— 

1. Roll-Call: Reports on Family Expansion. (See 
Round Table.) 

2. Discussion of the Progress of Socialism. 

8. Ten-minute papers on famous ‘‘ Communities ’’ 
The Shakers Brook Farm. (See ‘‘ The Newness,” 
The Century, Nov., ’89.) 

4. Quiz on Expansion article. 

5. Paper: Washington in Early Colonial Days. (See 
life by Woodrow Wilson, and also by Horace E. 
Scudder.) 

6. Paper: DanielBoone. (Harper’s Magazine, June,’87.) 

7. Names of Towns and What they Indicate: Let each 


‘oF 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


of a half dozen members of the Circle be assigned 
one of the thirteen original states, and report 
some of the names of the oldest towns and what 
they indicate. The chief towns can be easily 
found on a map and the reasons for their names 
in an encyclopedia. This will reveal some inter- 
esting facts regarding early colonizing. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Brentano of New York, we are able to offer Chautuaqua readers a new col- 
ored map of Paris giving a view of the grounds for the coming Exposition. 


The map is 23x32 inches, and the 


streets, boulevards and public buildings are so clearly marked that students of The Reading Journey will find it 
a pleasure to trace the routes indicated, even though they have no special knowledge of the French language. 
The regular price of the map is 35 cents, but arrangements have been made by which Chautauqua readers can 
secure it for 25 cents, orders being sent to The Chautauqua Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


First Week— 


i. 
2. 


6. 


Map Study: The Old Boulevards (Route 1 in Baede- 
ker reversed). The Madeleine to the Bastille. 
Three-minute descriptions of characters famous in 
the Revolution: Danton, Robespierre, Marat, 

Charlotte Corday, Louis XVI., etc. 

The Story of the Marseillaise: (See ‘‘ The Reds of 
the Midi ’’ in Bibliography.) 

Reading: The Night of Spurs (Carlyle’s ‘‘ French 
Revolution’’). 

Parisian Experiences: Real or Imaginary. (See 
articles in Bibliography. Those who have not 
been in Paris will easily find descriptions and 
incidents which may be given new interest by 
being treated as actual experiences.) 

Topics for Papers: Causes of the Revolution. Marie 
Antoinette. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety-Three.’’ 


Second Week— 


ie 


oo 


Map Drili: The Bastille to the Place de la Concorde. 
(Route 2 in Baedeker reversed.) Three-minute 
reports on Place Vendéme, St. Roch, Palais 
Royal, Théatre-Frangais, St. Germain, Tour St. 
Jacques. 

Quiz on answers to review questions on Reading 
Journey article, 

Papers: Napoleon Against Austria. Napoleon 
Against England. Napoleon Against Combined 
Europe. Madame de Staél and Napoleon. 

Reading: Whittier’s ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture,’’ or 
description of Waterloo from ‘‘Les Miserables ’’ 
and ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 

Discussion: What were the most important results 
which came from Napoleon’s career? Each 
member should be prepared with at least two 
‘* results,’’ as a basis for the discussion. 

Book Review: Harriet Martineau’s ‘‘ The Hour 
and the Man.’’ (Toussaint L’Ouverture.) 





Third Week— 
1. 


gop 


5. 


Papers on the Restoration. The Second Republic. 
The Second Empire. The Red Republicans of 
1848. TheStory of the Empress Eugénie. (See 
Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, 
published in The Century Magazine for Septem-. 
ber and October, 1895.) 

Discussion of Search Questions. 

Map Drill: The Tuileries to the Invalides and Tro- 
cadero. (Route 14in Baedeker.) Three-minute 
reports on the Tuileries, Chambre des Députés,, 
St. Clothilde Hétel des Invalides, Ecole Militaire, 
and Champ de Mars. 

Reading: Selections from one of Imbert de St. 
Amand’s volumes on the Women of the Restora- 
tion. 

Book Review: ‘‘ Our Dear Neighbors,’’ Max O’Rell, 
or other of his books. 


Fourth Week— 


L, 


Map Drill: Review of Route 4 in Baedeker. Place 
de la Concorde to Bois de Boulogne; also Route 
6: Palais Royal to Pére Lachaise. Three-minute 
reports on Palais Royal, Halles Centrales, 
Church of St. Eustache, Pére Lachaise. 

Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Red Republic,’ R. 
W. Chambers. 

Papers: The Loss of Strasbourg and Alsace and 
Lorraine. The Commune of 1871. Recent 
French Presidents. The Panama Troubles. 

Reading: Selections from articles by Molly Elliot 
Seawell, or by C. J. Little. (See Bibliography.) 

Book Review: Trooper 3809. Lionel Decle. 

Discussion: Points of View of Dreyfus Case. See 
The Outlook, September 23. Also Mr. Dooley 
on this subject (Harper’s Weekly, September 23, 
1899), and current magazines and papers, 
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NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


The first roll-call of circles for the new 
year is of necessity a brief summary, yet it 
shows the widespread interest and activity in 
Chautauqua affairs which prevails in all parts 
of the country. In later issues of the maga- 
zine we shall take up in detail special types 
of circle work — graduate organizations, city 
circles and unions, village societies, etc. 
Full and frequent reports from secretaries 
concerning new projects or specially inter- 
esting features of their circle programs will 
be heartily welcomed by the Executive Secre- 
tary. Such reports should be made distinct 
from any business matters relating to books, 
fees, etc. It will greatly facilitate work in 
connection with the Round Table if secre- 
taries will bear this in mind. 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


At the opening of the year we look with 
peculiar interest to the remoter parts of the 
field to feel the pulse of the C. L. 8. C.; 
hence reports from the Pacific Coast are 
especially welcome, telling as they do of a 
new awakening up and down the Coast. 
The Pacific Coast Secretary, Mrs. Dawson, 
at San José, has found her office a more than 
busy place, as under the new régime a de- 
pository has been established at San José. 
From Southern California, Los Angeles calls 
for a generous supply of books and magazines 
to supply the many new readers in this local- 
ity. In Sacramento, the Alumni are prepar- 
ing for their annual reunion and promise a 
report later. Mention must be made here 
of the very attractive Tennyson program car- 
ried out by the Houghton Circle of Oakland 
at its closing meeting last summer. The 
exercises were held in special honor of the 
Class of ’99, and the dainty hand-painted 
souvenir which was presented to each of the 
fifty guests was illuminated with a fern leaf 
and tied with blue ribbon in honor of the 
class. Ferns and American flags were used 
for decorations and the exercises included an 
address upon Tennyson’s works, an essay 
upon his life, songs and recitations. The 
social features of the evening included an 
art gallery, observation test, and a guessing 
contest on authors. The circle sent as its 
delegate to Chautauqua Mrs. Sarah M. Steele, 
and other delegates represented it also at 
the Pacific Grove Assembly. 

In Oregon the first circle to report is 
naturally the Willamette at Portland, which 
is closely identified with the local assembly 
and serves as a sort of distributing center 
for Chautauqua enthusiasm throughout the 


whole state. In addition to the regular 
course, this enterprising circle has outlined 
a very attractive list of supplementary read- 
ings to be discussed during the year. Among 
these are a number of well-known novels by 
American authors; subsequent programs of 
the circle will be awaited with much interest. 
BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Other states beyond the Mississippi have 
also been heard from. Austin, Nevada, has 
half a dozen readers. At Walsenburg, 
Colorado, the circle is in a very flourishing 
condition. Far to the North in Canada, 
Chautauqua is being introduced at the Indian 
station known as Medicine Hat. The new 
assembly at Big Stone Lake, South Dakota, 
has resulted in a circle at that point, and 
Webster, Canton, and other places are fol- 
lowing itsexample. At Wynnewood in Indian 
Territory the Chautauquans are agitating 
plans for extending their influence, and from 
Newkirk, Oklahoma, thirteen new members 
are reported. The secretary’s cheerful 
allusions to the unlucky number which they 
represent leaves no doubt that it will be used 
as a mascot. The state secretary of Ne- 
braska, Mrs. Corey, finds widesvread interest 
in the new course. Central City has a large 
circle, Hastings some fifteen members, Shel- 
ton as many more, with other parts of the 
state preparing for action. Kansas is feel- 
ing the effect of the two fine assemblies at 
Ottawa and Winfield. The state secretary, 
Mrs. Kellogg, writes from Emporia. that her 
daily mail is an important one. Junction 
City, Marysville, Ottawa, and Centralia are 
planning various enterprises for the new year. 
Paola reports a new circle, and at Wichita in 
Southern Kansas the Chautauqua element 
seems to be quite in possession of the town. 
This is the headquarters of the famous Sun- 
flower Circle, whose influence is felt all over 
the state. Early in September a vesper ser- 
vice was held in the First M. E. Church and 
forty members were enrolled. The Assembly 
Circle has reorganized and there are indica- 
tions that two other circles may be formed. 
Plans for occasional Chautauqua renions 
promise to keep the circles in friendly touch. 

Minnesota shows a cheering amount of 
activity so early in the season, and it is evi- 
dent that these Chautauquans intend to be 
on time with their work. At Rush City, Bel- 
view, and Minneapolis circles are forming; 
in the latter case the organizer who has 
already formed a circle in the Wesléy M. E. 
Church, anticipates alarge membership. At 
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Tower, the three members of the Class of 
1901 are keeping together as a circle, and 
the older organizations at Blue Earth and 
Winona are reorganizing for the year. The 
famous circle at Albert Lea has a long history 
of Chautauqua zeai behind it and promises still 
more for the future. At Glencoe one circle 
has already reorganized and the other will 
undoubtedly be heard from before long. 

Manchester, Iowa, readers always come to 
the front early in the fall, and this time with 
nineteen subscriptions for THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, to be followed by others. Mason City 
and Clarion have reorganized, and from Mari- 
on a long list of members shows the vigor 
with which this circle is opening its new 
year’s work. New circles at Greene and 
Marble Rock have been organized; also one 
at Gravity. At Montezuma, Chautauqua bears 
the name of the Women’s Literary Club, and 
from Osceola, Perry and Traer, the circles 
all report progress. The Gradatim Club of 
Boone has planned an excellent program for 
the year, and the Progressive Circle of Cres- 
ton is upholding the dignity of its name. 
One of the largest of the new circles thus 
far reported comes from Dubuque. This is 
the outgrowth of a vesper service held by 
Bishop Vincent during the summer at St. 
Luke’s M. E. Church. The Epworth League 
tvok hold of the organization with great en- 
thusiasm and the new circle will doubtless 
follow in the footsteps of its famous prede- 
cessor in the same community. West Plains, 
Missouri, was represented among the gradu- 
ates of 1899, but the Chautauquans are 
clinging to the old organization and promise 
to give it new strength. A fine circle flour- 
ishes at Carrollton, and the Alpha Circle of 
Marshall, which recently celebrated the close 
of its twelfth year, is recognized as one of 
the strong literary influences of that city. 

THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The circle at Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
graduated eight members in the Class of ’99 
and several of these received their ry al 
at Chautauqua thissummer. A local branch 
of the Society of the Hall in the Grove: was 
organized at the closing nega = poe year 
and a special course of study w » tak 
up by these Alumni. New names wil 1 doubt- 
less be: added also to t the undergraduate circle. 
A large circle is reported from Hart and at 
Morenci some twenty-five Chautauquans are 
at work. Lansing reports a good he ginning, 
and new inte rest is manifest in other parts 
of the state. The circle at Albion sent ab 
most interesting report of its work throug! 


its delegate to Chautauqua, showing the 
strong influence which it is wielding. The 
new assembly at Orion promises to become 
an important rallying point for Chautauqua 
readers throughout the state. 

The presence of a number of active Chau- 
tauqua assemblies in Illinois offers many work- 
ing centers, and circles in various parts of 
the state have resulted. At Lacon anew 
circle has recently been established. Bar- 
rington, Perry and Prophetstown are also 
organizing; while at Danville, which may be 
regarded as a Chautauqua town, a county 
organization has been effected and many 
neighboring districts are being interested. 
At Mt. Carroll the seven 1901’s have reor- 
ganized and it is hoped will add to their 
strength by securing members for the Class 
of 1903. This energetic circle closed the 
work of last year with a special Tennyson 
program and opened its American year by a 
reunion picnic. At Havana the sixteen 
members who have graduated purpose to 
take up special work and may look with favor 
upon the ye | Journey course. The 
paragraph on §. H. G. organizations in the 
found Table is commended to their atten- 
tion, as they have an opportunity for a fine 
organization. Circles at Harvard and Oregon 
and on Humboldt Boulevard in Chicago, 
show promise of a vigorous existence. 

The Chautauqua Club of Decatur, Indi- 
ana, carries on its work as a subdivision of a 
larger club. During two months of the year 
the two sections of this club unite in study- 
ing the plays of Shakespeare, after which 
they separate and each s ere pursues an 
independent course. Most of the members 
of this class expect to grad hed in 1900, and 
it is hoped that these te n progressive Chau- 
tauquans may be able to visit some one of 
the Chautauquas for Recognition Day. Ko- 
komo has established a high standard for 
Chautauqua work. One large circle meets 
in the afternoon and another in the evening 
to accommodate those who cannot be present 
in the afternoon. Fully one hundred active 
members of the circle are to be found in this 
enterprising community. The Round Table 
circle which meets in the afternoon has 
issued a most attractive little booklet con- 
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taining programs for the year, a classified 
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ist of members and names of hostesses for 
‘ach month. The programs for eight months 
indicate possibilities of good work, and that 

; e calls for the ‘* Third Anniversary ’’ 
to be held ‘‘ At The Park’’ when the editor 
reads the Year’s Round Table, letters are 
received, and the spirit of the meeting is 
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indicated by the lines, ‘‘ A good story tell ye 
all.’”’ 


OHIO. 


In Ohio, Cleveland shows a revival of Chau- 
tauqua enthusiasm and six or seven circles 
are being organized. Five of these are in 
Methodist churches, two in Congregational 
and one in a Presbyterian church. The 
church seems a natural home for a Chautau- 
qua circle, though aside from these should 
be mentioned the Chautauqua department of 
the Sorosis Club and a probable circle in con- 
nection with the Y. W.C. A. At Paines- 
ville, Cuyahoga Falls, and Akron are signs 
of very large circles, and at Fremont so 
many members have graduated that they are 
planning special studies in connection with 
the Garnet Seal Courses, taking THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN articles on ‘‘American Expansion ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Reading Journey Through France.”’ 
New London sends a list of fifteen members, 
Dayton as many more. From Montpelier, 
Logan, Westerville and Fostoria indications 
of an early and successful start are very 
evident. A new circle has been organized 
in East Liverpool, and that at Rocky River 
formed a year ago has ten staunch support- 
ers. Woodsfield bids fair to have a most 
prosperous year, and the Chautauqua town of 
Troy with a multitude of readers takes its 
place in the long procession. More than 
passing mention must be made of the Year 
Book issued by the Worthington Chautauqua 
Circle at Springfield for the English year. 
This circle was organized in 1878 and is a 
worthy representative of the best methods 
of Chautauqua study. The Year Book, which 
is printed in a rich shade of green and bound 
appropriately, contains the list of officers, 
constitution and monthly programs, intro- 
duced by very happily selected quotations. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Elm Park circle at Scranton starts 
out with its usual promise of an im- 
portant year’s work. The pastor of the 
church with which it is connected, Rev. 
C. M. Giffin, preached a sermon in the early 
fall upon educated patriotism, and the circle 
will doubtless add many members to its 
ranks. Many parts of the state have been 
heard from, notably Williamsport, where a 
new circle is in process of organization, 
Hollidaysburg, West Pittston, Corry, Miners- 
ville, Gladwyne, and California. The assem- 
bly held at Sellersville during the summer 
has resulted in a large increase in member- 
ship in that section, new members being re- 
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ported from that city and also from Richland 
Center, Souderton, and Quakertown. 


NEW YORK. 


At Unionville, the circle has added a 
large number of new members, while nine 
members of the Class of ’99 finished the 
course this year and received their diplo- 
mas. A long list of members comes from 
Little Falls; Chittenango reports reorganiza- 
tion; Camden sends eight subscribers; Three 
Mile Bay fifteen with a promise of more. 
At Sodus the usual energy is evident. At 
Corbettsville, the center for a somewhat scat- 
tered population, nineteen readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are taking as much of the 
course as seems expedient and a few are 
looking forward to graduation. 

The Current Topic Circle at Elmira have a 
long membership roll for the coming year. 
Their past year’s record includes thirty-two 
regular meetings at which seventy-five papers 
and sixteen readings were presented by 
members of the club. One of the New York 
state traveling libraries was used with great 
effect. The Canandaigua Circle as usual is 
making its influence felt in the community 
round about, and from Cherry Valley, New- 
field and Hammond encouraging reports of 
circles show a deep interest in the coming 
American Year. Through the state the in- 
terest is very widespread. 

One of the most active of city circles is 
that connected with the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in New York City. The Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Union is carrying out a carefully 
planned system of Chautauqua Extension and 
reports the general promise of the work as 
very hopeful. At the close of last year two 
prizes were awarded by the Union for the 
best essays upon the work of the year. A 
number of papers were submitted, those win- 
ning the prizes having as their subjects 
**Professor Alexander Winchell’’ and 
‘* Wordsworth.”’ The first prize was a beau- 
tiful jar of Prussian ware and the second a 
bust of Gladstone. Additional prizes were 
also offered for poetical contributions, and 
of these ‘‘A Medieval Romance’’ and 
the ‘‘ Congress of Vienna’’ proved the win- 
ners. 

The Brooklyn Alumni have arranged as 
four departments of study,— Shakespeare, 
The Bible, the current year’s readings and a 
historical novel course. The general plan of 
organization of the Alumni has proved emi- 
nently successful, and further details will be 
given later in the year. The Syracuse Alum- 
ni, unable to be represented at Chautauqua 
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this summer, sent a comprehensive report of 
their year’s work. 

At Holley, the Alumni Association, which 
is a very popular institution, held its anaual 
meeting at the close of the year, and reports 
from the local papers give many interesting 
details of the gathering. Mrs. A. L. West- 
cott gave a bright informal talk upon her 
recent trip to Florida; an account of a visit 
to Chautauqua was contributed by a former 
delegate, and when the festivities reached 
the feasting point, the following toasts 
brought out many happy responses: ‘‘ The 
Alumni,’’ ‘‘ The Guests,’’ ‘‘ The Clergy,’’ 
** Our New Possessions,’’ and ‘‘ Seals.’’ 

The Delaware Avenue Circle of Buffalo, 
entertained most agreeably four of the circles 
of that city, Milliman, Plymouth, Riverside 
and Sentinel, at a social meeting held in the 
late spring. The souvenirs, which were of 
quite unique design, were decorated with 
the flag in honor of the Class of ’99, ‘‘ The 
Patriots.’”’ More than one hundred guests 
were present at the exercises, which were 
held in the chapel of the Delaware Avenue 
M. E. Church. A very interesting feature 
of the evening was the debate between the 
presidents of four of the circles on ‘‘ Should 
the Philippines be annexed to the United 
States?’’ The arguments were well pre- 
sented and the sentiment of the audience 
seemed on the whole favorable to the nega- 
tive side. A-social hour followed with games 
and refreshments, and the guests departed 
with a new sense of the fraternal interest 
which is represented by the word ‘‘ Chautau- 
qua.’’ 

One of the largest circles in the state is 
the Trinity Circle of Newburgh, which was 
organized four years ago, and has had an in- 
teresting and varied career. Nineteen mem- 
bers reported for graduation in the Class of 
799, and preliminary exercises were held in 
their honor in June. The founder of the 
circle, Rev. C. H. Snedeker, a former pastor 
in Newburgh, took part on the occasion, 
bringing greetings to the graduates. The 
Class History was read, and an address deliv- 
ered by Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut. Further 
graduation ceremonies were observed in Oc- 
tober, when those who had been unable to be 
present at Chautauqua, celebrated the com- 
pletion of their course by a series of cere- 
monies, ? A reproduction of the Golden Gate 
at Chautauqua, with an attendant evergreen 
arch, were place in the lecture room of the 
church, and draped on the wall at the rear 
of the platform was the American flag. The 
motto of the Class, ‘‘ Fidelity, Fraternity,’’ 
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was placed in a suitable position, and the 
Chautauqua Recognition Day Service was 
carried through in an impressive manner. 
The graduates were preceded by two small 
flower maidens who scattered flowers in ac- 
cordance with the time-honored Chautauqua 
custom. Reminiscences of Chautauqua were 
given by Miss Townsend, one of the class 
who had graduated there this summer. The 
address by the president, Dr. Iglehart, was 
appropriate to the occasion, and a letter 
from Chancellor Vincent added to the exer- 
cises a feature of special interest. The 
Trinity Circle has mapped out a fine program 
of work for the new year, and the large 
Class of 99’s will take steps at an early day 
to organize a Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Early reports from New England tell of 
two new circles at Greenvile and Lubec, 
Maine, and a large circle at Sanbornville, 
New Hampshire. 

Activity in Massachusetts is indicated by 
along list of readers at Gloucester. The 
famous Keep Pace circle at Waltham is plan- 
ning both for the regular course and the 
seal readings, and its neighbor, the Keep 
Pace circle of Everett, is evidently not a 
whit behind. At Wollaston and at Brockton 
the outlook is very favorable, and in the cen- 
tral part of the state in the neighborhood of 
the Connecticut Valley Chautauqua a very 
comprehensive plan of organization is being 
carried out by local workers. At Haverhill, 
the birthplace of Whittier, the Roman Club 
has long represented Chautauqua in a manner 
which reflects great credit upon the local as 
well as the general circle. This circle began 
work with the Class of 797, The Romans, and 
so earned theirname. The president writes: 
‘The work and arrangement of our four 
years’ course in the beginning, due so largely 
to the Chautauqua text-books and methods, 
giving us a closer acquaintance with stand- 
ard books of history, literature, biography, 
art, and sculpture, has been a power among 
us.’’ This circle has planned for the com- 
ing year a comprehensive course in American 
art which promises them an interesting field 
of work. - 

The circle at Derby, Connecticut, always 
an energetic body of people, has this year 
quite outdone itself. Fifty members for the 
Class of 1903 make this fine circle one of the 
strongest in the state. Rev. Geo. M. Brown 
has been the moving spirit, and the former 
record of the circle speaks well for its stay- 
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ing qualities. Its neighbor at Ansonia, com- 
posed largely of members of the Twentieth 
Century Class, is also starting the year with 
bright prospects. New Haven is well under 
way with new plans, The Addison Moore 
Circle reporting its reorganizat ion, and at 
West can m the Orance Circle is moving 
steadily forward. | 
The ‘‘ Socratic ’’ Circle of Bradford, Ver- 
kes kind American topics and 
iduate read- 


he | rgest circle 





tion OF gre 





ers. At Burlington, where t 
in the state is situated, a progressive cam- 
paign to develop the surroundin; g territory is 
proposed, 

THI: SOUTH. 


The Southland is proving a very active 


region of Chautauqua country. In Ladonia, 
Texas, the Southern Literary Club have de- 
cid d to commit themselves to Chautauqua 
for the next four years and will enter the 
Class of 1908. Circles at Denton, Brown- 
woed and Brenham all reported early, and 
at Nacogdoches seven members of the new 
class are joining hands with as oy 1901's. 
Selma 1 Mon verv, Alabam: a 1 of 





( 
7 ady € pro wieg 
ran their carecr 
to celebrate 
Chautau- 





i 1e Chautauqua 
cazine Club says of the year’s work re- 
cently closed: ‘‘The suggested papers, 


reviews, etc., have been equally 
divide d between the ourteen members, and 
h has come up promptly ¥ engl a hey article 


on the allotted subject; during our ten years 
of ¢ club work we i ve never en: ved 1 the read- 
ines as we have throughout the course that 
has recently closed.’? The Chautauquans 


are already at work on the new year’s 


course, 
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years, is giving its attention to Russian 














The Summerville, South Carolina, circle, 
which is a power in its — oe has ge 
as its name that of the poet ‘‘ Timrod,’’ i 
whose memorial the citizens of South C jada 
and indeed all lovers of literature are so 
much interested. Wecongratulate the circle 
upon a name which represents so much in- 
spiration. 

The closing meeting of the Augusta, 
Georgia, circle held in June was an occasion 
of more than usual note, marking as it did 
the close of nine years of study. An inter- 
esting program on favorite authors proved 
most entertaining, and Mrs. Hillyer’s parody 
of Thomas Moore’s ‘‘ One Bumper at Part- 
ing,’’ rendered ‘‘ One Roll-Call at Parting,”’ 
was most felicitous. 

The Mount Sterling, 





~ 





x, Kentucky, circle is 
active as usual and will probably add new 
members to its ranks. At Ashland the Class 
of 1903 has been organized with eleven mem- 
rs. <A graduate circle at Richmond, which 
has kept up post-graduate work for many 





History, Literature and Life. 

One of the most hopeful and aspiring of 
Cl —, circles is the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, C. L. S. C€., composed of ten high 
sch oa graduates who wisely decided to keep 
together by a systematic plan of study after 
leaving school and who chose Chautauqua for 
their guide. The secretary well expresses 
their situation when she says: ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua course has kept us together, this the 
first year of our battle for existence.’’ 
From an interesting ee read ‘at the close 
of the year’s meetings, we learn that - 
circle was’ organized in Druid Hill Park j 
the late summer of 1898, and as long as the 
weather was favorable the meetings were 
held in some cosy nook of this beautiful 
forest park. Successful gatherings for the 
remainder of the year have left a united 
circle looking forward to three more years 
of study together. 
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C. L. 8. C. CLASS DIRECTORY. 


The corrected list of officers of the Class 
of ’96 was overlooked in making up the com- 
plete directory for the October CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, and the list for last year was published 
instead. The oversight is much regretted 
and the correct list is here given, with the 
hope that no trouble will be caused to the 
class officers. The new board of officers of 
wr C. L. S. C. Alumni Hall is also announced 
below: 


CLASS OF ’96.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 
“Truth is eternal.” 

President — John A. Seaton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-presidents — Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, 
Conn.; Rev. Charles C. Johnson, Clarkson, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, Pittsfield, Ill.; Mrs. Selah 
Brown, Fostoria, Ohio; Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, Coraopo- 
lis, Pa.; Mrs. Anna J. Emery, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Dr. 
Wm. C. Bower, Lebanon, Kansas; Miss Irene D. Galla- 
way, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Wm. B. Epley, Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. J. T. Trowbridge, Boon- 
ton, N. J. 

Trustee — John A. Seaton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer — Mrs. A. L. Beach, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Orator — Rev. G. W. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Historian —Geo. H. Lincks, 174 Ege ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Class Flower — Forget-me-not. 
Class Emblem — Greek Lamp. 


The C. L. S. C. Class of ’96 have on sale 
the following articles, the proceeds to go to 
the furnishing of their class room: 

Embossed Class Stationery and Envelopes, 50 cents 
per box. 

Gold Class Pins (Greek lamp), $1 each. 

Photos — 2 views of interior of Classroom, 4x5; 1 
view of exterior of Alumni Hall, 4x5; 1 view of Class 
Banner, 4x5; 1 view of Hall of Philosophy, 4x5. 
Price 20 cents each or 3 for 50 cents. Also a smaller 
size 34 x 34 of the two interior views at 15 cents each 
or two for 25 cents. 

All of the above sent postpaid if ordered of Jno. A. 
Seaton, 103 Glen Park pl., Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. L. §. C. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the C. L. S. C. Alumni Association 
held at Chautauqua Aug. 10, 1899, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President — W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice-president — Mrs. Luella Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Jno. A. Seaton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Building Committee — W. H. Westcott, Geo. E. Vin- 
cent and Jno. A. Seaton. 


All class treasurers having any funds due 
the Association will please remit same at an 
early date to the Treasurer, Mr. John A. 
Seaton, 103 Glen Park Place, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the building committee wish to con- 
tract for the finishing of two more class 
rooms as soon as sufficient funds are in hand. 


UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1900.— ‘‘ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY”’ 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding cen- 
turies ; charity toward all endeavor.” “Licht, Liebe, 
Leben.” 
President — Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 
Vice-presidents — J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. 
Y.; Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; R. B. 
Reppard, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. Virginia L. Vose, 
Burlington, Vt. ; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley Park, 
Pa.; William F. Gibson, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Mrs. 
William J. Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Miss Catherine 
Arnott Taylor, Wickliffe, 0.; Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, 
Shreveport, La.; Mrs. Barbara Lewis, Petaluma, Cal. 
Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 
Younglove avenue, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Trustee —J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Class Emblem — Evergreen. 
Class Color — Gray. 


CLASS OF 1901.— ‘‘ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.”’ 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 

President — Dr. Wm. S. Bainbridge, New York City. 

Vice-presidents — Prof. Cohn, Evanston, IIl.; Rev. 
George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ned 
Arden Flood, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Samuel George, 
Wellsville, W. Va.; Miss Mathews, New York City; 
Dr. Eliza Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Wm. H. 
Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. John Sinclair, New 
York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer —Mrs. Marcus W. Jamie- 
son, Warren, Pa. 

House Committee—Dr. Bainbridge, Miss Mathews 
and Prof. Cohn. 

Class Flower — Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem — The Palm. 


CLASS OF 1902.—‘‘ THE ALTRURIANS.”’ 

“ Not for self, but for all.” 
President — Dr. John Henry Barrows, Oberlin, Ohio. 
First Vice-president — Hon. Albert Watson, Mt. 

Vernon, Ill. 

Vice-presidents — Hon. John Wesley Cutrer, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Mr. M. E. Baird, Troy, Ohio; Mrs. Robert 
Morris Rabb, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Harriett Walker, 
Wellesley College; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Luccock, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Jewel Gould, Aspen, Col.; A. T. van Laer, New York 
City; Madame Ruppin, St. Louis, Mo. 

. Secretary — Mrs. Belle Kennedy Richards, Oil City, 
a. 

Treasurer and Trustee—J. C. Armstrong, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Class Flower — Golden Glow. 
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Ne Queen Quality Shoes are today to be found in a 
more than 2,000 cities and towns. They are al-\ 
ways the same in quality and price every where. 
Their exquisite styles are widely copied but their 
glove fitting comfort and easy elegance have never been 
duplicated by any shoes at any price. The styles include 
shoes for every conceivable use—from the dress occasion 
to the severest out of doors wear—and the shapes 

are varied to suit the various types of feet and to 

make each foot look its best. The most fastidious 

find in these famous shoes perfect satisfaction. 
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Queen Quality Shoes are made of the best 
grades of the most fashionable leathers in 
the most thorough manner. 


SOLD BY ONLY ONE 
DEALER IN A TOWN. 
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our many styles. Sent 
free with address of local 
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prepaid on re- 
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CLASS OF 1908.—‘‘ QUARTER-CENTURY CLASS.’’ 
“What is excellent is permanent.” 
President — Wilson M. Day, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-presidents — Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, Philadel- 
phia; Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. ; Frank Chapin 
Bray, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. A. M. Clarke, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. N. C. Milligan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. H. E. Ryder, Valley 


Stream, L. I., New York. 
Trustee —C. L. Walsworth, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Class Flower — Corn-flower. 
- = Emblem — Three ears of corn (red, white and 
ue). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The December issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will contain an extra section of ‘‘ Talk About 


Books.’’ Illustrated. 


An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of 
John Milton. By Hiram Corson, LL. D. pp. 308. 
54x 7%. $1.25. 

The Siege of Troy. By C. H. A. Wagner, Ph. D. pp. 
126. 54x7}. $1.25 

Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel. 
pp. 312. 54x8. $1.5 

Elements of Rhetoric and “English Composition: First 
High School Course. By G. R. Carpenter. © pp. 254. 
54x72. .60. 

The Teaching Botanist: A Manual of Information upon 
Botanical Instruction, together with Outlines for a 
Comprehensive Elementary Course. By William F. 
ry Ph. D. (Prof. 4 Botany in Smith College). 

p. 267. 5x7#. $1.10 
Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. 5x8. 


By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


$1.50. 
The Main Traveled Roads. By HamlinGarland. 5x8. 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis, 


54x8. 


First Manual of Composition. 
Ph.D. 5x7. 

Tales of Languedoc. By Samuel Jacques Brun. 
$1.50. 

Miranda of the Balcony. A Story by A. E. W. Mason. 
5x8. $1.50. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Edited with Notes 
and an Introduction by Charlotte Whipple Under- 
wood. 44x6. .25. 

Tropical Colonization. By Alleyne Ireland. 6x9. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, London. 
The House in the Hills. By Florence Warden. 5x7}. 


$1.25. 
Honor of Thieves. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 5 x 74. 
$1.00. 


By M. P. Shiel. 5x 7#. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 


By Russell Doubleday. 6x8. 


$1.25: 
The Yellow Danger. 


Cattle-Ranch to College. 


$1.50. 

—s Finn Idylls. By Ernest Jarrold. 
by C. C. Dana.) 5x8}. $1.25. 
Michael Rolf, Englishman. By Mary L. Pendered. 

5 x 7h. $1.25. 

The Romancers. By Edmond Rostand. 4x6. .50. 

Blix. By Frank Norris. 5x8. $1.25. 

Future of War. (Is War Now Impossible?) By I. S. 
Bloch. 54x8. $2.00. 

Home Study Circle. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Liter- 
ature,—1l. Robert Burns. 2. Sir Walter Scott. 3. 
Lord Byron. 5x8. $1.00. 

Doubleday & McClure Company, New York. 

Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. 5x8. 

The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by George Wyndham. 5x8. 

Important Events: A Book of Dates. Compiled by 
George W. Powers. 4x6. .50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


(Introduction 


Christian Science and Other Superstitions. 
Buckley. 5x74. 

The Century Company, New York. 

American Lands and Letters: Leather-Stocking to Poe’s 

‘**Raven.’’ By Donald G. Mitchell. 54x84. $2.50. 

American Lands and Letters: The Mayflower to Rip- 

Myr -Winkle. By Donald G. Mitchell. 54x83. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Break-Up of China: with an account of its present 
commerce, currency, waterways, armies, railways, 
politics and future prospects. By Lord Charles 
Beresford. pp. 491. 6x9. .00. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers. Selected by 
Basil Montagu; The Life and Death of Thomas Wol- 
sey. By George Cavendish; The Sonnets of William 
Wordsworth; Plutarch’s Lives Englished by Sir 
Thomas North in ten volumes, volumes VII and VIII; 
A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. 
By Laurence Sterne; Hesperides, or The Works Both 
Human and Divine of Robert Herrick; volumes I and 
Il. 4x6. pp. from 165 to 400. The Temple Clas- 
sics. Edited by Israel Gollancz. .50 each. 

Insects: Their Structure and Life. By George H. Car- 
penter. pp. 404. 5x 7%. $1.75. 

J. M. Dent & Co., Aldine House, London, W. C. 

Primary History of the United States. By Charles 
Morris. 5x7. 

Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic. By J. Morgan Raw- 
lins, A.M. 5x 74. 

Graphic Shorthand. By C. R. Lippmann. 7x10. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. By J. Morgan 
Rawlins, A.M. 5x7. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bible Study by Periods: a series of twenty-four histor- 
ical Bible studies, from Genesis to Revelation. By 
Rev. Henry T. Sell, A. M. .60 each. 

Vest Pocket Church History: Date and Data. 3x5. 
By Rev. James Marshall Thompson. .25 each. 

Lend a Hand. By Charles M. Sheldon. 5x7$. .30 
each. 


By J. M. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 

Mammon & Co. By E. F. Benson. 5x8. 
The Story of the Living Machine: A Review of the Con- 
clusions of Modern Biology in regard to the Mechan- 
ism which controls the Phenomena of Living Activity. 


By H. W. Conn. 4x6. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Episodes from Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Edited 


with notes and vocabulary, by I. H. B. Spiers. 
-40. 


44 x 64. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 
The Light-Bearer of Liberty. By J. W. Scholl. 
.00. 


$1 
Eastern Publishing Company, 61 Court street, Boston. 


Boston. 
5x8. 
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‘‘ Tf too much animal food be eaten, we are liable to produce gout and dis- 
order of the liver, not to speak of indigestion.’’—‘‘ Practical Dietetics.’’ 


Most people eat too much meat, and many 
KEEPS of the most painful and dangerous diseases 
mA are the result. Those who eat Quaker Oats 
Mae ENMGE have less desire for meat, and they will Oats 
SWEET always tell you that they feel better. FOR SOUDS 


At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also 
delicious and wholesome bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings. Write for our 
Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 

The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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The Holy Family: A Christmas Meditation. By A. H. 

Bradford. 5x8. (With Poems by Mrs. Browning, 
George MacDonald, and Karl J. P. Spitta.) .50. 

Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, New York. 

Luthers Schriften. By W. H. Catruth, Ph.D. 5x74. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Love’s Dilemmas. By Robert Hetrick. 5x8. 
H. S. Stone, Chicago, IIl. 


A Primer of Forestry. By Gifford Pinchot. 5x 7%. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 


The Bowlegged Ghost and Other Stories. By Leon 
Mead. 5x7. 
Mrs. Gillette’s Cook Book. 8x10. 
The Werner Company, Akron, 0. 


The Works of Edward Everett Hale. 


and other stories. 5x8. $1.50. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ten Times One 
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Soge in the Pacific. By Oscar King Davis. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Armageddon. By Stanley Waterloo. A tale of love, 
war and invention. pp. 259. 5x7#. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York. 
For a ~~ Dishonoured. pp. 347. 6s. 
Long, London: 6 Chandos street, Strand. 
Gan and Conduct: Talks to Young People. By 
Geo. M. Steele, D.D. pp. 256. 5x74 $1.00 
Miracles: Were They, or Were They Not, Performed 
by Jesus? By Thomas J. Dodd, D. D. pp. 207. 
5x7}. $1.00. 
Curts & Jennings, Cincinnati; Eaton & Mains, New York. 
Port-Royal Education: A Sketch of its History, with Ex- 
tracts from its Leading Authors. Edited by Felix 
Cadet. pp. 406. 5x7. $1.50. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, celebrated during the past 
summer, possessed a double significance. It 
marked the quarter century of a system of 
popular education which has been world-wide 
in its influence. It also inaugurated a new 
era in the administration of that system, 
adapted to changed conditions and the pres- 
ent needs of the public. 
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Under the new order of things all of the 
educational work of Chautauqua is put 
into what is known as the Department of In- 
struction, which is under the direct charge 
of the principal of instruction, Dr. George 
E. Vincent. The subdepartments of the 
Department of Instruction are: 

First — The Division of Home Reading. 

Second — The Division of Summer Schools. 

Third — The Division of Popular Lectures 
and Entertainments. 

All of the business interests of Chautau- 
qua have been grouped under the Depart ment 
of Administration, the subdivisions of which 
are: 

First—The Bureau of Accounting and 
Finance. 

Second — The Bureau of Grounds and Build- 
ings. 

Third —The Bureau of Publication. 

Fourth — The Bureau of Extension. 

The’ general direction of affairs has been 
placed by the board of trustees in the hands 
of an executive board of five members com- 
posed as follows: The chairman of the exec- 
utive board, Mr. Wilson M. Day, of Cleve- 
land; the chancellor, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
D. D., Topeka, Kan.; the president of the 


board of trustees, Mr. Clem Studebaker, of 





South Bend, Ind.; the principal of instruc- 
tion, Dr. George E. Vincent, of Chicago, and 
the general manager, to be elected at the 
next annual meeting of the board. During 
the remainder of the current year, Mr. Day 
is acting as general manager at the request 
of the trustees. 


New conditions demand new methods. 
The highest efficiency is secured only by uni- 
fied action. No great institution can per- 
manently advance unless all its parts work 
together in the most intimate codperation. 
Gradual growths must at times be organized 
consciously into compact executive ma- 
chinery. Such a process has taken place in 
the Chautauqua system. Scattered offices 
and interests have been gathered into one 
place and put under a single, small adminis- 
trative body. The offices of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle at Buffalo, the: 
general offices at Chautauqua, and the pub- 
lishing interests at Meadville have now been 
united in one general office at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and from this city, which is in the very 
center of the great Chautauqua constituency, 
the educational policy, the business manage- 
ment and the publishing interests of Chau- 
tauqua will henceforth be administered. 
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In the reorganization of Chautauqua now 
accomplished, emphasis falls upon the name 
Chautauqua as standing for ‘‘ a system of 
popular education,’’ organized in accordance 
with the best tendencies in modern methods 
and on lines suited to the needs of the Ameri- 
can people. To the comprehensive organiza- 
tion of the Chautauqua system has been added 
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Lhe Story of Vanilla. 


CHAPTER XII. 


By ROBERT MANTON. 


The introduction of Vanilla flavoring into 
America and its history are inseparably connect- 
ed with the Joseph Burnett Company of Boston. 
As a matter of fact, the development of this 
industry throughout the world, is due more to 
this famous house than to any other on either 
hemisphere. 

In 1850 Mr. Joseph Burnett was the leading 
druggist of Boston, with his place of business 
in Tremont Street. At that time the only ex- 
tract of any kind made in America was a cheap 
extract of lemon. 

One day in that year 
_ a lady who had lived 
some years in France 
entered the store of this 
chemist, and said she 
was very anxious to 
procure a vanilla flavor 
for her creams and 
sauces, such as she had 
been getting in Paris. 
A few French chefs 
used the only vanilla in 
this country at that 
time. The only way 
they got this flavor was 
to purchase one or two 
vanilla beans, cut them 
up and put them in a 
linen bag ready for use 
like a tea ball, for fla- 
voring whatever was 
required. The result 
was most unsatisfac- 
tory, for when the bag 
was first used it would 
give a delicious flavor 
of vanilla, but afterwards it became diluted and 
consequently unsatisfactory, so it never was 
uniform and always expensive, as the flavor 
was never thoroughly extracted. 

Mr. Burnett bought a pound of the best vanilla 
beans that could be procured, and made the 
first Vanilla Extract that was ever sold in this 
country. He gave the lady a sample of this 
Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse 





SHE TOLD HER FRIENDS. 


extract, which she declared was superior to the 
French product. She told her friends and so the 
demand grew in Boston. Then orders*came 
from New York and elsewhere, so from this 
small beginning the business grew all over the 
United States and throughout the civilized 
world. 

With the growth of the industry, came all 
sorts of competition, but the encroachments of 
business rivals were never fierce enough to 
swerve the company from its fixed principles. 
The artifices of chem- 
istry—the clamor for 
cheapness—the tempta- 
tion to lower qualities 
in order to reduce price 
—never influenced the 
house of Joseph Burn- 
ett to manufacture any- 
thing but the best ex- 
tracts they knew how 
to make. 

To-day competition 
is so great as to be 
almost discouraging to 
the honest extract mak- 
er. The market is 
flooded with vile, dan- 
gerous and poisonous 
mixtures labelled ‘‘Va- 
nilla Extract’’. In many 
of them there is not a 
trace or atom of vanilla 
But the Burnett. Ex- 
tracts are the same as 
ever. They are the 
world’s standard of ex- 
cellence. They are 
handled by all reliable store-keepers and are 
universally used by housewives who take not 
only pride in the cuisine, but who also have 
a due regard for their own health and that of 
their families. 

All good housewives, all good cooks, all good 
confectioners, should imsis¢ upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Vanilla, and should use no other. 
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a General Council, a body of well-known edu- 
cators, who will serve as a board of consulta- 
tion and direction, so that the Chautauqua 
movement may have the benefit of the closest 
personal touch with the forward movement in 
representative educational institutions of the 
country. This council does not supplant the 
long established board of counsellors of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
which is a distinct body for a branch of Chau- 
tauqua work. The valuable services of the 
counsellors of the C. L. S. C. have become a 
fixed feature of the home reading circle 
work. The General Council, the new body, 
will be associated with Chancellor John H. 
Vincent, and the Principal of Instruction, 
George E. Vincent, in the general Depart- 
ment of Instruction. The names of its mem- 
bers indicate the undenominational and pro- 
gressive character of Chautauqua at this 
date: Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins University ; Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago; President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University; President John Henry 
Barrows of Oberlin College; President B. P. 
Raymond of Wesleyan University, and Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell University. 
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While Chautauqua is proud of its broad 
demoq@watic basis of financial support, and ex- 
pects always to rely chiefly upon the small 
contributions of the many, yet all Chautau- 
quans must feel grateful to the friends of 
large wealth who have recently made gener- 
ous gifts to the institution. Miss Helen 
Gould’s conditional contribution of $25,000 
to the endowment fund was made available 
by the prompt liberality of other friends, 
so that the present nucleus for future 
endowments is now $50,000. The increase 
of this endowment fund which is to 
be expected in the near future will, it is 
hoped, give to Chautauqua such a substan- 
tial financial equipment for the imperative 
needs of its work, that its annual revenues 
may be used more widely for the extension 
of the Department of Instruction. The work 
of the C. L. 8. C., which has given to Chau- 
tauqua its world-wide fame, is capable of in- 
definite expansion as sufficient revenues are 
secured to develop it. The new Chautauqua 


Practical Life series is a practical plan for 
reaching vast multitudes of people, and to 
make it most effective the codperation of 
people of means who will help Chautauqua in 
the judicious distribution of this literature 
is earnestly desired. 
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The books and periodicals are now con- 
trolled directly by the Assembly, to which 
they have in the past contributed so impor- 
tant a revenue. The advantages of this 
concentration are obvious. It means unity 
of policy, economy in administration, the 
most effective service for those who look to 
Chautauqua for guidance and stimulus. As 
a result of this reorganization and the elimi- 
nation of the element of private profit, it 
has been possible to reduce the price of the 
C. L. 8. C. books to $2.50 instead of $5.00, 
as heretofore. The entire expense for the 
course, including THE CHAUTAUQUAN, books 
and membership fee is now $5.00 instead of 
$7.50. The Chautauqua Press has been in- 


corporated under the laws of the State of- 


New York, in order to enable the Assembly 
to handle its own books, THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and THE ASSEMBLY HERALD, but these are 
printed by contract and the Assembly owns 
no plant and undertakes no general publish- 


ing business. 
har 

One of the most important developments 
in this expansion of the Chautauqua system 
is the movement toward a federation of Chau- 
tauqua assemblies. Representatives from 
many of these assemblies were present at 
Chautauqua during the past season and fre- 
quent conferences were held. These resulted 
in a plan for a meeting of delegates from 
assemblies at St. Louis during the latter 
part of November. 

The call for this meeting lays stress upon 
the fact that Chautauqua has become a per- 
manent element in our American life and that 
the formation of a National Chautauqua 
Federation is desirable, not only to insure 
the maintenance of a high standard of work 
but to secure also such codperation as will 
enable the people at large to reap the largest 
possible benefits from this system of popular 
education. 
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Our Great Admiral writes 
‘*Certainly the most entertaining and interesting of instruments. Nothing in the sound repro- 
ducers of to day so marvelous as this wonderful discovery.’-—ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 
Designer of the Columbia writes f 
“The Gram-o-phone is the best reproducing machine extant. . . . A never-failing source 
of pleasure. Our yachting friends instantly realized its adaptability to use on the water.” 
—HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING Co. 


Sent on Approval to Subscribers fo The Chaufauquan fYagazine 


On receipt of $5.00, simply as evidence of good faith, we will ship to any subscriber to Toe CHAU- 
TAUQUAN our new $18.00 Gram-o-phone, and six (6) signed, indestructible t records (total $21.00) 
your own or our selection, with the privilege of 24 hours’ examination, when the balance may be paid 
your express company, or returned and your money refunded. Also instalment payments. 


For Sale Everywhere NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CORP., Broadway and 18th St., New York 
RAITCHES 
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[From the Journal of Education, September 11, 1899.] 

‘* Twenty-five years ago the Chautauqua 
movement was inaugurated. * * * 

It is an open question whether any departure 
of the closing quarter of the century means 
so much to the American home as does this. 

‘* It is exceedingly difficult for the schools, 
public or private, to affect as they ought 
the reading habits of the graduates through 
life. The habit of studying away from home, 
of studying and reading for recitation, of 
using books as a task, does not tend to create 
a habit of reading masterpieces in the home 
as a recreation. 

‘* Such is the nature of human nature that 
most persons must acquire the habit of read- 
ing good books well in the home by reading 
such books in that way in that place. Four 
years will usually establish any habit of this 
kind. 

‘* There are so many social, fraternal and 
religious demands upon the home that it is 
quite unusual with most families to have even 
one evening in the week regularly with no 
church, club, or society meeting and no busi- 
ness appointments or social calls on hand. 
In the nature of the case, the breakfast table 
talk is more in the nature of the gossip about 
the evening before than of the words of wis- 
dom of any master. 

‘* Arrayed against all of these tendencies 
is the Chautauqua movement. It furnishes 
the pleasantest way for any family to spend 
a few weeks in summer, either in hotel, cot- 
tage, or tent life on some near-by assembly 
grounds. There are scores of these summer 
assemblies in which, as a whole, more than 
a hundred thousand persons get a great in- 
tellectual and moral uplift, which would be 
dissipated but for the enlistmtnt of thou- 
sands of them in the C. L. S. C., which pro- 
vides for the home reading of a half-dozen 
excellent books during the coming ten 
months. The diploma, with its ‘ honors’ 
for extra work, given after four years, and 
its provision through ‘seals’ for winning 
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“WHAT THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT MEANS.” 
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further honors in the future is a wise pro- 
vision. 

‘‘ Thus far the work has been handicapped 
by the necessity of making it pay. There is 
not a college or university in the land that 
could have lived through the past quarter of 
a century if it had been forced to be self- 
sustaining. All this should change. The 
Chautauqua should be endowed as definitely 
as the University of Chicago, Stanford, or 
the University of California. A million dol- 
lars given to the Chautauqua organization in 
its present form would do more for American 
education, for intelligent patriotism, for 
moral stamina, for religious faith, and for 
home life and love than the same amount 
given to any college or university in the land. 
It*is said that Helen Gould, the princess 
among philanthropists, has given Chautau- 
qua $25,000, and if this can be made the 
nucleus of at least a quarter of a million 
from various sources before the century 
closes, it will be a grand event in the educa- 
tional life of America. Money that goes 
here goes at once to the school, the library, 
the church, and the home.’’ 


‘* Tt was a great thought to start so many 
thousands of people upon definite and helpful 
courses of study — people who could not get 
away to college. It was just twenty-one 
years ago that the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was organized. During that 
time 250,000 members have been enrolled, of 
whom nearly 50,000 have graduated in the 
four years’ course. 

‘* Eternity alone will reveal what these 
courses of study have done for these thou- 
sands and for other multiplied thousands who 
have been stimulated by the great summer 
gatherings East and West, and who have 
been touched by the scientific and literary 
and religious spirit generated by this great 
movement.’’—The California Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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